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TRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 
CONCLUDED. 


Ix concluding the article on ‘ Ireland and the Empire,’ which appeared 
in the September number of this Review, I expressed my conviction 
that it is necessary for the welfare of both countries that Great Britain 
and Ireland should remain under the authority of one strong govern- 
ment, while I reserved for a second article an explanation of my 
wasons for this opinion, and also of the difficulties which will have 
to be faced if it is to be acted upon. 

This explanation I will now proceed to give, but I must first say a 
few words upon what I consider a very unwise measure, the ‘ Tram- 
ways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act,’ which was very hurriedly 
earried through Parliament after my former article had been sent to 
the press. It would be a waste of time to try to point out the glaring 
objections there are to this Act now that it has received the sanction of 
Parliament, but I cannot refrain from pointing out the striking evi- 
dence it affords of the want in its authors of any clear and definite views 
as to the policy that ought to be pursued in Ireland. This fault is 
especially to be remarked in the provisions with regard to emigration. 
A large scheme of emigration at the public expense is considered 
by many persons as the measure best calculated to improve the condi- 
tion of the Irish people. For reasons I have fully explained I believe 
them to be wrong; still I can understand their views. But what [ 
eannot understand is how it can have been thought expedient, for the 
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insignificant advantage which would be gained by an expenditure of 
200,000/., to incur almost all the evils which would arise from a large 
measure. This petty grant for emigration would have nearly the 
same effect as a larger one in checking the flow of money from pri. 
vate sources, from which, as I have shown, it is supposed that not 
less. than three millions a year are now spent for emigration. The 
grant that has been made only shows that those who have proposed 
it have not made up their minds whether the application of public 
money to emigration is wise or the reverse, and, halting between two 
opinions, have taken a course which in either view of the subject is 
wrong. 
The grant of 50,0001. to assist public companies to purchase 
land to be re-sold to the occupiers, or to remove persons or families 
from certain unions, is open to precisely the same observation. It 
violates what have hitherto been considered vital principles of sound 
legislation, without applying sufficient money to the objects it con- 
templates to produce any appreciable good even if the scheme were a 
sound one. Of the measure taken as a whole, [ must further remark 
that it is really only a repetition of what experience has proved to be 
the worse than futile attempt to bribe the disaffected portion of the 
Irish people into a better feeling towards the Imperial Government by 
lavishing public money upon them, and by giving them boons to which 
they have no just claim, and which therefore, instead of exciting grati- 
tude, are only taken as proofs of the weakness of the Government, and as 
an encouragement for further unreasonable demands. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
speech against allowing out-of-door relief to be granted in the dis- 
tressed unions had seemed to hold out hopes that a wiser and sounder 
policy than heretofore would now be pursued; but these hopes are 
destroyed by the passing of this Act, which is a return to the system 
of political quackery in its worst form. It is sad that so mischievous 
a measure should have met with no discouragement from the Opposi- 
tion in its progress through Parliament. 

Without attempting to carry further these very imperfect remarks 
on the Act recently passed, I now turn to the subject I have under- 
taken to discuss. My reasons for believing that the present union 
between Great Britain and Ireland must be maintained at all hazards 
will, I hope, admit of being stated in not very many words. The situa- 
tion of the two islands seems to me alone sufficient to make it evident 
that their being under two independent, and therefore perhaps hostile 
authorities, must be a source of extreme danger, and of great and 
certain evils to both. I say independent and therefore perhaps hostile 
authorities, for if they were independent of each other, it is impos- 
sible to be sure that the two might not become hostile. It is clear 
that if the Government of Ireland were independent, and this country 
were unfortunately to be involved in a quarrel with any other power, 
that power would use its utmost efforts to secure for itself the alliance 
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and assistance of the Irish Government. Every possible inducement 
would be held out to it to join our enemies, and in the present temper 


ure of 
1 large 


ly the ff of the Irish people it is not probable that such solicitations would .be 
m pri- # made in vain. And it is a fact too clear to require proof that it 
it not Mf would be a task of extreme difficulty for us to defend ourselves 

The against @ powerful nation which could take Ireland for the base of 
posed Hf its operations, with the advantage of the men and resources which 
mublic fF gould there be supplied to a hostile force. The many points on the 


0 two MF coasts of England and of Scotland which would be open to attacks from 


2ct is [reland, and the facility and speed with which these points might be 
reached, would leave us little hope for safety except by anticipating 
chase attack and endeavouring by a great effort to re-establish our power in 
ilies Ireland. The separation of the two countries could hardly, therefore, 
It fail to lead sooner or later to a mortal struggle between them which, 
und however it might end, must be calamitous to both. 
con- And even if this danger should be escaped, and the two islands 
re a should not inflict upon each other the miseries of war, both must suffer 
dark most seriously from their ceasing to form part of a single powerful 
> be state, able to wield their united strength to protect their common 
the interests in all parts of the world. Great Britain would sink to a 
t by lower position than heretofore, and would become only a power of the 
‘ich second order; while Ireland, standing alone, would be too weak to 
ati defend herself from any wrong or injury to which she might be ex- 
las posed. The cessation of the unrestricted trade between them, which 
n’s must necessarily follow from a political separation: of the two 
is- countries, would also be a grievous loss to both. Ireland would 
ler further be deprived of the great advantage it now enjoys from having 
we employment in the public service throughout the British dominions 
7m open to its people. This field for exertion and enterprise, in which 


s0 many Irishmen have won distinction, would necessarily be closed 
against them. Nor is it by any means improbable that Irishmen of 
the working class might in like manner be deprived of the employ- 


cs ment they now obtain so largely in this country. There is no small 
” amount of jealousy even now among English and Scotch labourers of 
" the competition of Irishmen; and, if a separation of the two coun- 
is tries were to take place, that feeling might soon become so powerful 
as to induce Parliament to impose some severe check upon the 
t coming of Irishmen to this country in search of work. I do not say 
e that it would be wise for Parliament to take such a course, but still 
1 we must regard it as one very likely to be adopted, when we consider 
, what would be the state of things, and what feelings might be ex- 


pected to prevail among a large number of the electors by whom the 
members of the House of Commons are chosen. We have an indica- 
tion of what might be expected to happen here in what has already 
happened in Australia, where the working classes, in their fear of 
competition, have strongly opposed not only the introduction of 
3c 2 
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Chinese labourers, but the giving of encouragement to British 
immigration. 

Those of the Irish Home Rule party who advocate the change 
they demand, from a sincere belief that it is calculated to pro. 
mote the welfare of their country, would also do well to consider 
what ‘prospect there is that if Ireland were made independent it 
would be possible to create an authority capable of governing it 
well and wisely. The notorious divisions among its inhabitants, the 
great conflict of opinion between different classes, and the readiness 
which a majority of them have shown to follow the least trustworthy 
leaders, would afford little ground for hoping that if Ireland were 
left to govern itself, power would fall into the hands of rulers who 
would use it with justice, firmness, and discretion, for the benefit of 
the whole nation. What we might rather lock for would be anarchy 
and confusion, if not civil war. Recent occurrences in the north of 
Ireland prove this to be no imaginary danger. Separation from this 
country would not, therefore, be for the true interest of Ireland, 
even if it could be obtained without civil war; while it is scarcely 
possible that it should be brought about except by that terrible 
calamity, since the people of England and of Scotland are not likely 
to yield a peaceful consent to it in the face of the certain evils and 
still greater dangers it would bring upon them. They would resist 
it from considerations affecting their own safety and welfare, of the 
same kind but more weighty than those which caused the people of 
the United States to put down at the cost of a bloody civil war the 
attempt of the South to secede from the Union. 

The more moderate members of the Home Rule party may tell 
me that a]l I have now said is directed against a shadow, since the 
separation of Ireland from the United Kingdom is not what they 
demand ; that all they want is that the Irish people should be allowed 
to manage purely Irish affairs for themselves ; and that they desire to 
maintain the authority of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament 
unimpaired in the concerns of the empire at large. I have no doubt 
that this language may be honestly used by some of the Home Rule 
party, but it is not on that account less calculated to deceive, and it 
is highly desirable that this should be understood because it sounds 
very plausible, and is, I fear, likely to meet with more acceptance 
than it deserves. Although on this side of the Irish Channel the 
number of those who would listen to any proposal for the separation 
of Ireland from the United Kingdom if distinctly made is exceed- 
ingly small, there are signs, as I have already had occasion to observe, 
that many more persons are to be found who would not be unwilling 
that an attempt should be made to avert a struggle with the Home 
Rule party by some concession to them. Words have fallen from 
men holding high positions in the political world which seem to 
imply an inclination to listen not unfavourably to the suggestion that 
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some at least of the powers now exercised by Parliament in Irish 
affairs might properly be made over to a representative body sitting 
in Dublin. This suggestion appears to me to be full of danger, and 





change 






se pro- H 1 am convinced that no scheme of the kind, however carefully 
an guarded, could be adopted without its speedily leading to our being 
— compelled to choose between allowing a really independent govern- 





























ning it ment to be set up in Ireland, or using force to prevent it. 

ee, the In saying this I do not mean to express here any opinion for 
adiness or against the establishment of representative bodies in the Irish 
worthy counties for the management of purely local affairs. Whether this 
id. were ought to be done is a very difficult question, which there is no occasion 
Ts wi for now discussing ; what we have at present to consider is the totally 
efit of different proposal for creating a representative Assembly to sit in 
harehy Dublin, and exercise more or less authority over the whole of Ireland; 
=~ of itis of this proposal that I desire to point out the extreme danger. 
a Ge Inattempting to do so I have in the first place to remark that nothing 
eland, can be more vague than what has been said by those who are called 
areely the moderate adherents of the Home Rule party in explanation of 
rible what they really desire. This reproach of vagueness cannot be made 
likely against the whole party. Some at least of those who compose it 
, and make no real secret that what they want is to establish a completely 
nes independent Irish Republic. Those who have this for their aim may 
the as yet be a minority, perhaps not more than a small minority, of the 
le of whole party, but they make up for this want of numbers by their 
the energy, and by their having a clear and well-defined purpose in view, 
which those who for the present are acting with them do not seem 
tel to possess. As always happens in such cases, the flock of weaker 
the men would in the end follow the lead of the smaller number of those 
hey more determined than themselves. Few of those who have taken the 
wee trouble to study the ordinary course of revolutions will doubt that 
hes if a representative Assembly for all Ireland were allowed to meet 
- in Dublin it would speedily fall under the dominion of the bolder 
nbt spirits, and that whatever authority might be granted to it would 
ule be used to extort one concession after another till the independence 
it which is the real object of those who would guide it were attained, or 

vs an open rupture with the British Government were produced. 
ais This is the more certain to happen because, as I have said, those 
he who ask in moderate language for nothing beyond the creation of 
7 an Irish authority to deal with purely Irish affairs, have never yet 
- attempted clearly to define what affairs ought to be considered purely 
s Irish. They have very good reasons for not attempting to give any such 
8 definitions, or to explain precisely what they want, because I believe 
“ it to be quite impossible to point out how effective powers could be 
. assigned to an Irish Representative Assembly that would not clash 
: with the authority of the Imperial Parliament. This will be seen at 
' once if we consider in detai] what functions are to be allotted to the 
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Irish Assembly. To begin with, are taxation and the regulation of trade 
to be matters which are to be dealt with in Dublin or at Westminster? 
If in Dublin, how is the harmonious co-operation of the two legisla. 
tures to be secured? Nothing is more probable than that the Irish 
representatives sitting in Dublin might wish to encourage some 
branch of Irish industry by returning in its favour to the obsolete 
policy of protection, and might seek to encourage Irish manufactures by 
imposing duties on some commodities imported from abroad, perhaps 
even on their importations from England and Scotland. At first at least 
it is probable that to make English or Scotch goods subject to duty in 
Irish ports would not be asked, but a demand for the protection of Irish 
produce or manufactures against foreign competition would be by no 
means unlikely, perhaps I might say would be certain, to arise, and 
if strongly insisted upon by an Irish representative body must lead to 
much inconvenience. The Imperial Parliament could not accede to 
sucha demand without either taxing all British consumers for the benefit 
of Irish producers, and returning for their advantage to the policy of 
protection, or else putting an end to the present unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse between the different parts of the United Kingdom 
in order that duties might be levied in Ireland on the importation 
of some foreign goods which should still be allowed free entrance to 
ports on this side of the Channel. To do this, and to place the 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland on a different footing from 
the general coasting trade, would inflict much injury upon both 
countries, but it would become absolutely necessary if higher duties 
were levied in Ireland than here on any description of goods. The 
evasion of these duties could only be prevented by requiring all 
vessels carrying cargoes across the Channel to submit to a custom- 
house examination ; and uniformity in the duties, whether of customs 
or excise, levied in the two islands, is indispensable if the trade 
between them is to remain unrestricted as part of our coasting trade. 
The sole power of dealing with all questions of taxation must therefore 
be retained by the Imperial Parliament, and as a necessary consequence 
it must equally keep the exclusive power of considering and deciding 
how the revenue derived from taxation is to be expended. 

With regard to matters affecting the general interests of the empire, 
and especially to questions of foreign policy, no authority or right of 
interference for an Irish Representative Assembly is asked for by those 
Home Rulers who do not desire the absolute separation of Ireland 
from the United Kingdom. But if the proposed Irish Assembly is 
to be precluded from dealing with financial matters and questions 
affecting the general interests of the empire, I can see nothing that 
would be left for it to do which would not be better done, and with 
more impartiality to the various interests concerned, by the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster than it would be by one sitting in Dublin. 
It is said, indeed, that the private legislation of Ireland would be 
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better and more conveniently done in that country. I am quite 


aware that great fault may justly be found with the existing arrange- 
ments for carrying on the very large and important mass of business 
including all that relates to railways) which is now done by passing 
what are called private Acts of Parliament. But the improvement of 
these arrangements is at least as necessary for England and Scotland 
as it is for Ireland, and certainly would not be accomplished in Ireland 
any more than it would be in the other divisions of the kingdom by the 
establishment of a new local Parliament. This question, like that of 
the county administration to which I have already adverted, has really 
little to do with that as to the creation of an Irish Parliament. 

But while there is no probability that such a Parliament would 
prove useful for any good purpose, it could not fail to become a power- 
ful instrument in the hands of those who desire to break up the 
British Empire, and to afford the means of greatly embarrassing the 
action of the Government. Although the Dublin Assembly might 
not be given any authority in all those matters to which I have re- 
ferred, as requiring to be kept entirely under the exclusive control of 
the Imperial Parliament, no means would exist of preventing these 
subjects from being discussed by the Dublin Assembly. That body, 
though it would have no right to deal authoritatively with these 
matters, could not be prevented from expressing its opinion upon 
them in addresses to the Crown, or in applications to Parliament to 
pass or to reject measures it might consider desirable or the reverse 
for the welfare of Ireland. Debates on proposals of this kind would 
afford easy means of carrying on an embarrassing opposition to the 
measures of the Imperial Parliament and Government, and there can 
be little doubt that on many subjects such opposition would be offered 
with much determination. There would be no lack of questions which 
would provoke it, and those relating to expenditure could hardly fail 
to create difficulty. Judging from the claims preferred by Irish 
members in the House of Commons, we must anticipate that an Irish 
Assembly in Dublin would insist on the expenditure of far more 
money from the Imperial Treasury in Ireland than would be thought 
wise or just at Westminster. These demands, supported as they would 
be by the whole weight of the Irish representative body, could not be 
admitted without injustice to the British taxpayers, nor rejected 
without leading to acrimonious controversies and increased irritation 
against England in the Irish people. With regard to foreign policy also, 
and the use to be made of the naval and military forces of the Crown, 
it is improbable that there would always be an agreement of opinion 
between the two authorities ; and the policy of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, adopted with the approval of the Imperial Parliament, might be 
seriously thwarted by remonstrances against it from Ireland. Whenever 
difficulties arose with foreign nations, the encouragement they might 
receive in pursuing a course unfriendly to us from the proceedings 
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of the Dublin Assembly might easily become a source of seriong 
danger. 

Another and a far more serious danger would be created by the 
existence of a representative body sitting in Dublin and claiming by 
law the right to speak in behalf of the Irish people. At this moment 
obedience to the law (such as there is) and tranquillity are only 
maintained in Ireland by a wisely stern exercise of the great powers 
with which the Executive Government has been armed by the ex. 
ceedingly severe Act which Parliament passed after the Phenix 
Park murders. Very few of those who are acquainted with the con- 
dition of Ireland and the feelings of the people have any doubt that 
if these powers were withdrawn, or were exercised with less firmness 
than they are, the authority of the law would again be triumphantly set 
at defiance throughout the country. But with an Irish representative 
body offering a determined resistance to the Act now in force (as it 
assuredly would), the difficulty of maintaining it, and still more that 
of renewing it should it continue to be required when the time arrives 
for it to expire, would be nearly if not quite insurmountable. And 
even though it should be kept in force, the firm exercise of the powers 
it confers would be scarcely possible. We have seen how, in spite of 
the manifest disapprobation of the great majority of the House of 
Commons, a small number of Irish members have persisted in bitterly 
attacking the conduct of the Government in dealing with the violators 
of the law in Ireland, and the manner in which the police have per- 
formed their duty. If similar attacks were continually made in an 
Assembly in Dublin, which, instead of repressing them like the House 
of Commons, would probably endorse them, and press them on the 
attention of the Lord-Lieutenant as well-founded statements of 
grievances he was bound to redress, it is obvious that the action of the 
police in trying to maintain the public peace would be dangerously 
weakened if not actually paralysed. No man can doubt that the 
majority of members returned to an Irish Assembly would go with those 
members of the House of Commons who have been the fiercest and the 
coarsest assailants of the police, and it is equally clear that a continual 
succession of hostile comments made in such a body, not only on the 
conduct of the police, but on that of the Lord-Lieutenant and his 
advisers, must tend to weaken the moral authority of the Executive 
Government, to encourage agitation, and to inflame the passions of the 
people against their rulers. Nor would it be possible to prevent such 
mischievous proceedings in the Dublin Assembly. It cannot be said 
that if such a body is to be created for taking a share in the manage- 
ment of all public affairs which specially concern Ireland, it would 
be at all stepping beyond its assigned province in discussing and 
expressing its opinion upon the various acts of the Executive Govern- 
ment. 

These considerations lead me to conclude that the creation of 
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such an Irish Assembly as is contemplated by even the most moderate 
of the Home Rulers would, as I have said, put into the hands of those 
who aim at the separation of Ireland from the United Kingdom a 
new and most formidable instrument for advancing their designs. 
And while it would thus add to their power, it would have no ten- 
dency to lead them to abandon their projects of a revolutionary 
change. The language they have constantly used affords the clearest 
proof that such a concession would do nothing whatever towards 
satisfying them ; its only effect would be to encourage them to prose- 
cute the enterprise in which they have embarked with new vigour 
by affording a fresh proof of feebleness and want of determination in 
their opponents. Such being the case, the nation ought to come 
to a clear determination whether it will or will not consent to 
that disruption of the United Kingdom which is the manifest object 
of the real leaders of the Irish agitation. If the British people are, 
as I trust, resolved on resisting such disruption as involving dangers 
and evils it would be madness to incur, common sense requires that 
they should at once take their stand upon this ground, and refuse to 
make even the smallest concession which would be calculated to 
diminish their own power and increase that of their antagonists in 
the impending struggle. That we shall in all probability have a 
great and perilous struggle to go through if we are resolved to main- 
tain the integrity of the empire, it would be mere childish folly to 
seek to disguise from ourselves. But if Englishmen of the present 
day are worthy of the name they have inherited, and desire to escape 
from the disgrace of showing themselves to be degenerate descendants 
of those who raised this country to the proud position it has held 
in the world, they will not shrink from looking the dangers before 
them in the face, and meeting them with both prudence and courage. 
This is what they ought to do, and I trust they will do, instead 
of weakly attempting to stave off these dangers for the moment by 
concessions which will only make them more difficult to encounter 
with success when there is nothing more left to concede. 

I have not the presumption to suppose that it would be in my 
power to point out what would be the best course to adopt in order 
to bring the nation safely through the perils by which it is surrounded. 
This is a question which would be one of extreme difficulty for the 
wisest, statesman, and which I am incompetent to answer, nor should 
I think it right to attempt to do so, even if I had far more confidence 
in my own judgment than I have any right to feel. The suggestion 
of such strong measures as may become necessary by a man not 
holding a position of authority might produce inconvenience ; it is 
the duty of the Ministers of the Crown to decide what steps ought to 
be taken for the national security, and in such grave circumstances 
as those in which the country is now placed, they ought not to have 
their difficulties increased by premature discussions on proposals 
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brought forward by irresponsible persons. But without venturing to 
offer an opinion as to what ought to be done, I think it may not be 
useless that I should endeavour to point out some of the difficulties 
that have to be contended with, and how it is that we have been 
brought into them. 

These difficulties are of two kinds: the first are those which are 
met with in carrying on the ordinary government and maintaining 
order in Ireland ; the second are those which arise in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the empire at large from the state of feeling 
that prevails in Ireland, and its effect upon the House of Commons, 
With regard to the first class of difficulties, it must be observed that 
it is impossible to maintain order and general security in any country 
under the ordinary forms of a free government without the willing 
co-operation of the great body of the people. These forms, and the 
limits assigned to the authority of the Executive Government in free 
nations, assume that the Government will have the willing support 
of those over whom it rules, and if that support is withheld the 
Government cannot perform its most necessary duties while it leaves 
to its subjects the unrestricted exercise of the rights and liberties 
they ought to enjoy. At present these rights and liberties of indi- 
viduals are very seriously restricted in Ireland, and the Executive 
Government is there armed with powers far larger than it would be 
right to entrust to it except under the pressure of necessity. Yet 
hardly any man, not connected with the party of agitation, believes 
that these extraordinary powers could be safely dispensed with, and 
it is generally felt that they cannot be relinquished until there shall 
be such a change in the temper of the Irish people that they will 
yield a willing obedience to the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. To bring about this change is therefore what is wanted, 
and to find the means of doing so is the problem to be dealt with. 
Whether it admits of being solved is I fear exceedingly doubtful ; 
but one thing at all events is I think clear—its solution will not be 
found in mere concession to the demands, reasonable or unreasonable, 
of those who arrogate to themselves the claim of speaking on behalf 
of the Irish people. 

This policy of mere concession is that which has for some time 
been pursued, and its disastrous failure ought to be regarded by the 
nation as a warning not to persist in it any longer, but to try instead 
what can be accomplished by firmness and justice in the government 
of Ireland. That by a government conducted in this spirit great 
good might be effected in that unhappy country I entertain no doubt, 
but unfortunately there is no prospect that the experiment will be 
tried. A seemingly insurmountable obstacle is opposed to its being 
so by the second class of difficulties I have referred to, as arising 
from the present condition of Ireland. Neither Ireland nor the rest 
of the empire can be well and wisely governed unless the House of 
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Commons is properly qualified for the discharge of its high duties, 
and this it cannot be while a considerable number of its members 
owe their seats to their publicly proclaimed hostility to the existing Lief 
institutions of the nation. It was not to be expected that those who 
had thus obtained an entrance into the House of Commons would ) 
endeavour to assist it in the effective performance of its functions ; 
there is therefore no ground for surprise in the fact I have already 
adverted to, that their conduct has manifested a desire not to assist 
but to thwart and embarrass the action of the Imperial Parliament 
and Government. They have hit upon a very effective mode of doing 
so. Irish members hostile to the Union, taking advantage of the 
division of parties in this country, have adopted the policy of throw- 
ing their weight now into the scale of one party, now into that of the 
other, so as to make it difficult for either to carry on the Government. 
They have been assisted in pursuing this policy by the disposition 
which has been shown by both the great parties in the State in the 
eagerness of party strife to purchase Irish support against their 
antagonists by means of very questionable propriety. Each party 
has on different occasions accused the other of such conduct, and I 
fear it can hardly be denied that both have had at least some ground 
for their accusations. And what has happened in the House of 
Commons has also happened in the election of its members. In 
many constituencies Irish voters are numerous, and are often able in 
closely contested elections to turn the balance in favour of one or the 
other party as they please; and as in the House of Commons so also 
in elections, both parties have sometimes been unable to resist the 
temptation of seeking to secure Irish votes by unworthy concessions. 
in which a candidate in 































More than one case might be mentioned 
order to gain his return has not scrupled to hold out hopes that if 
elected he would not be unwilling to listen with some favour to the 
demands of Irish agitators. 

At a time when it is more than ever of vital importance that 
Ireiand should be governed with firmness according to a consistent 
and well-considered line of policy, these results of its present condi- 
tion can hardly be contemplated without a feeling akin to despair as 
tothe future. And this feeling must be increased by considering 
how it is that we have been brought into a situation of so much 
peril. Party-spirit has been the root of the evil. From the days of 
the old republics of Greece and Rome this spirit has been the bane 
of free governments, and this country has long suffered from it like 
others. It has led rival parties in their contests for power to think 
too much of gaining popularity for themselves or creating a prejudice 
against their opponents, and too little of trying to promote the real 
Hence good measures and 



















and permanent welfare of the nation. 
wise counsels have too often been opposed and defeated, while bad 


measures and an unwise policy have been pressed forward with success 
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for the sake of flattering passions and prejudices that have prevailed for 
the moment among those who by choosing the members of the House 
of Commons were able to determine in what hands political power 
should be placed. Our history from the time of William ITI. abounds 
with examples of the evil thus produced by party-spirit, and perhaps 
Ireland has suffered more from this cause than other parts of the 
United Kingdom. Much of what most deserves to be condemned in 
the conduct of this country towards Ireland may be traced to the 
rivalry of political leaders in seeking to gain popularity by support- 
ing measures which it is scarcely possible to believe they did not 
know to be wrong. Of such measures we have an example in the 
iniquitous Acts which the English Parliament was induced to pass 
during the last century in order to gratify the selfish jealousy of Irish 
competition which was felt by the owners and occupiers of land, and 
still more by traders and manufacturers in this country. 

The prevalence of party-spirit amongst us is therefore no new evil, 
nor is it now for the first time that Ireland has especially suffered 
from the influence of that spirit on the conduct of political leaders 
in this country. But while this is true, it is not less true that a com- 
parison of recent with earlier times affords strong grounds for be- 
lieving that the evil has of late been greatly aggravated, and that to 
this we must attribute both the present disastrous state of affairs in 
Ireland and the dangers now threatening, not Ireland only, but the 
whole British nation. After the stormy discussions to which Irish 
affairs had previously given rise, they had for more than twenty years 
before 1868 ceased to be the subject of any serious party-contests, 
and the measures to be adopted in consequence of the grievous 
calamity of the potato famine had been discussed by Parliament 
with a praiseworthy absence of party-spirit. During this suspension 
of party-contests with respect to Ireland there was a decided improve- 
ment, not only in the general condition of the country, but in the 
temper of the people, or at least of that large and important class, 
the occupiers of land. From this class, in which the disaffected party 
now finds its chief support, the Fenian conspiracy had in 1868 met 
with marked disfavour, and had been able to gain very few adherents. 
But in 1868 the state of Ireland was once more selected as the 
subject for party-contest, and I would refer to the manner in which 
that contest was carried on, and to the effects it has produced, as 
more than justifying my assertion that there has been of late a great 
aggravation of the evils arising from party-spirit. The beginning of 
the contest I refer to was marked by Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in 
Lancashire, when he too successfully stirred up the inflammable 
passions of the Irish people against the ‘ Upas tree’ of British do- 
minion. A few years later he still more excited their animosity not 
merely against the Administration which he was labouring to over- 
throw, but against the Imperial Government itself, by his celebrated 
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Midlothian speeches. I seek in vain in these speeches for any signs 
of that statesmanlike prudence and that care to avoid inflicting in- 
jury on the vital interests of the nation by recklessness of language 
which we have a right to expect from men of high standing in the 14 
political world, and which I believe had never before been entirely / 
lost sight of by persons holding such a position in the bitterest of the 
many fierce attacks they have made upon Ministers to whom they 
have been opposed. 
Party-warfare thus conducted naturally tended to fan again into 
a flame the embers of Irish disaffection, which, after the suppression 
of the Fenian sedition, had ceased in 1868 to be either general or 
active. But even the speeches I have referred to were less calculated 
to do harm than those delivered by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
in November 1880. These gentlemen were then Cabinet Ministers, 
and it was the time when agrarian crimes in Ireland were at their 
very worst. Lord Mountmorris had been murdered not two months 
before, and other murders and ferocious outrages had followed each 
other in quick succession in many Irish counties, while the Land 
League was at the height of its power, and its leaders were savagely 
denouncing the landlords of Ireland as the authors of all its suffer- 
ings. Such was the time chosen by Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
for making speeches at Birmingham, in which the evils they con- 
tended to have been produced by the existing system of land-tenure 
were described by them in the most passionate language. Mr. 
Bright more especially used his great oratorical powers to paint in 
the strongest colours the grievances under which he asserted that the 
Irish people were groaning. He did not attempt to direct the atten- 
tion of his hearers, or of the far larger number of those in Ireland 
who would read his speech, to any practical measures for the improve- 
ment of the law relating to land. Still less did he seek to impress 
upon their minds the fact that it was vain to look for any real 
improvement in the condition of the people unless the authority of 
the law were upheld, and unless industry and enterprise were encou- 
raged by creating in men’s minds a sense of security against violence 
to their persons or property. An earnest appeal from him in favour 
of obedience to the law and against the terrible deeds which were then 
of daily occurrence would have been invaluable. But on these topics 
he had nothing or next to nothing to say, and he seemed to be only 
intent upon exciting to the very utmost in the minds of all Irishmen 
whom his words might reach an indignant sense of the wrong done 
to them by existing arrangements with respect to the tenure of land. 
If all he said as to the injurious operation of these arrangements had 
been as true as it was obviously and even ludicrously the reverse, this 
would have been no sufficient excuse for his having, at a time when 
agrarian outrages were so prevalent in Ireland, used language directly 
tending to inflame still further those angry passions which produced 
them. 
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Less than three years after he had delivered this speech Mr, 
Bright made another, in which, practically abandoning his former 
doctrine that ‘force was no remedy’ for the evils of Ireland, he 
contended that these evils had become so intolerable as fully to 
justify the passing of the very severe Act of 1882 for the repression 
of crimes. He laid the responsibility for having produced the 
terrible state of things he described on Mr. Parnell and his followers, 
and asserted that it was by their language and conduct that the 
necessity for such legislation had been created. I do not doubt that 
the necessity for passing the Act in question was as urgent as Mr, 
Bright asserts; I find therefore no fault with him for having given 
it hissupport. I also concur in his opinion that a heavy responsibility 
rests upon Mr. Parnell for the bloodshed and misery we have had to 
lament in Ireland. But can Mr. Bright fail to perceive that his 
own responsibility for these things is still greater than that of Mr, 
Parnell ? I do not know of any speech of Mr. Parnell’s which was 
calculated to do so much harm as that delivered by Mr. Bright, with 
all the weight and authority of a Cabinet Minister, in November 
1880, nor do I consider that anything done by the Land League 
has contributed so much to encourage lawlessness in the Irish people 
as what was done and left undone by the Government of which Mr. 
Bright was then amember. During the autumn and winter of 1880, 
while the reign of terror in many of the Irish counties was being 
more and more established by a series of murders and outrages, her 
Majesty’s Ministers looked on in apparent apathy without making 
any strenuous attempt to put them down either by asking Parliament 
for additional powers, or by using those they possessed with vigour 
and judgment to enforce obedience to the law. 

This apathy of the Government during the progress of Irish dis- 
order in the latter part of 1880, as well as what I have endeavoured 
to show was the unwise character of the measures falsely called 
‘remedial’ to which it afterwards induced Parliament to assent, are 
hard to account for, except by ascribing them mainly to the exigen- 
cies of party-interest. I do not give credit to the statement now 
confidently made by more than one authority, that before, and during 
the progress of, the general election of 1880, direct encouragement, 
and even promises of future support, were given to the Irish agita- 
tors for ‘Home Rule’ by the leaders of the Liberal party. This 
is distinctly asserted in the Newcastle Chronicle of the 13th of Sep- 
tember last, but although Mr. Cowen, its proprietor, has undoubtedly 
enjoyed great facilities for obtaining information, while his cha- 
racter forbids any suspicion of his having been guilty of wilful misre- 
presentation, I trust that he is labouring under some mistake, and 
that we need not accept as correct a statement which involves an 
exceedingly grave imputation on her Majesty’s Ministers. But in 
rejecting as incredible the charge brought against those who now 
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hold the reins of power, of having while in opposition given direct 
encouragement and promises of support to the Irish agitators, I do 
not see how it is possible, in the face of well-known facts, to resist the 
belief that they have, as well since their accession to office as before, 
allowed both their language and their conduct with regard to Ireland 
to be far too much influenced by a desire to gain the help of Irish 
votes in the battle of parties. In saying this Iam bound to add that 
the fault I impute to the Liberal party is one from which I do not 
consider their opponents to have been altogether free. We may re- 
eognise the influence of the same motives which have been powerful 
with their rivals over those who call themselves Conservatives in the 
feeble resistance they offered to the legislation with regard to land 
which has wrought so much evil in Ireland, and in their omission 
when they were in power to make any attempt to place the relations 
between the owners and occupiers of land in that country on a 
better footing than that on which it had been left by the Act of 
1870. 

Such are the considerations by which I have been led to form 
the opinion I have expressed that the evils Ireland is labouring under 
are mainly due to the fact that party-spirit has of late exercised a 
more pernicious influence than formerly over the councils of the 
State. Perhaps this fact may be denied, but I venture to appeal 
with some confidence to a fair consideration of the course public 
affairs have for some time taken for the proof that what I have 
asserted is true. I do not mean to say that there is more of party 
spirit in this country now than formerly, for I am not ignorant of its 
lamentable excesses ever since the system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment began, and I am aware that there was mot less, perhaps there 
was even more, bitterness displayed in the attacks constantly made 
upon Ministers of the Crown long ago, than in those we have our- 
selves witnessed. But the important difference between the present 
and earlier times is that there has been a change we can hardly fail 
to recognise in the use made of power by those to whom it is con- 
fided, and in the conduct of political leaders who aspire to it. 
Though it cannot be pretended that British Ministers ever have 
been, or from the character of our government are ever likely to 
be, altogether superior to considerations of party-interest in their 
public policy, still in conducting the affairs of the State they have 
in general till of late been mainly guided by the judgment they 
have formed as to what was most for the welfare of the nation, and 
by a regard rather for public than for party-interests. This can, I 
fear, be no longer said to be true; in looking back at what has been 
done by successive Administrations during some years, and especially 
during those since the last change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, it is difficult to find any signs that those who in that 
time have in turn been the responsible Ministers of the Crown have 
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been guided as much as they ought by their own deliberate judg. 
ment as to what measures would most conduce to the welfare of the 
nation. We may observe instead very significant symptoms of the 
undue consideration they have given to the interests of their party, 
and of their having too commonly acted under the bias of a desire to 
gain strength for it, and to win popularity even by very questionable 
means. The same may be said of what has been done by parties in 
opposition, and it might fairly be inferred from their acts that men in 
the foremost rank of political life hold it to be right and proper that 
the line they take with regard to questions of high national import- 
ance should be determined by a consideration, not of what is wisest 
with a view to the real good of the country, but of what is most likely 
to be popular with the electors of the House of Commons. Formerly 
it was considered to be the duty of statesmen to endeavour by all 
legitimate means to récommend to the public what they believed to 
be the best policy for the country, and if they could not succeed in 
doing this, to be content to remain out of power instead of seeking 
to gain it by making themselves the instruments for carrying into 
effect measures of which they disapproved. This was what was held 
to be the course it became a high-minded politician to take. It 
cannot be asserted that this idea was always or even generally acted 
upon, but in theory at least it was recognised as that which ought to 
guide the public conduct of conscientious men, and in practice it 
often did so. Thus the great Whig party chose rather to be excluded 
from office for many of the earlier years of the present century than 
to make themselves responsible for governing Ireland while justice 
was refused to its people by not repealing the laws that imposed 
political disabilities 6n Roman Catholics. A different view of the 
subject now prevails ; those who take an active part in politics seem 
no longer to regard it as their duty to try to lead public opinion in 
what they consider the right way, when this cannot be done without 
some sacrifice of personal and party interests. What appears to be 
their aim is to swim with the current of popular feeling in whatever 
direction it may chance to flow, content to become blind tools for 
giving effect to the demands of that feeling, whether they be wise or 
unwise. 

Some of our most eminent statesmen have not scrupled to use 
language which will scarcely admit of being interpreted otherwise 
than as avowing this to be the view they take of their public duty. 
Notable examples of such language are to be found in that of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Hartington respecting the Church of Scotland; 
and such striking evidence of the increased power considerations of 
party-interest are now allowed to exercise over the conduct of men 
possessing the highest influence in the State is furnished by what 
they have said, that I must call attention to it, though in doing so 
I may seem to digres: somewhat widely from my subject. A con- 
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troversy on the question whether the Church Establishment of 
Scotland should be maintained or abolished has been going on 
for a considerable time, and promises to become very keen. On one 
side it is contended that the Established Church of Scotland ought 
to be zealously maintained because it has rendered services of in- 
estimable value to its people, and has been the chief means of creating 
among them that strong sense of religion and those orderly and 
industrious habits for which they are distinguished, and to which the 
nation owes its high character in the civilised world. On the other 
side it is strenuously insisted (for reasons I cannot undertake to 
state, because I have never been able to understand them) that this 
Establishment, for which so much merit is claimed, ought to be 
abolished. Which side may be in the right in this controversy, and 
which in the wrong, it is not for me to pronounce; but this at all 
events is clear—that it is of the very highest importance to Scotland 
that the question at issue should be rightly solved, while it is scarcely 
possible it should be so if it should be made the subject of a fierce 
party-conflict, with all the angry passions it must excite. The 
country had a right to expect from a statesman holding Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position that he would use the great influence and autho- 
rity he wields in order to avert a conflict of this kind, and to 
bring about, with as little excitement as possible, that settlement of 
the question which appeared to him to be most for the true interest 
of the Scottish people. 

He had it in his power to do much towards the accomplishment 
ofa result so greatly to be. desired. The mere declaration of his 
judgment as to what ought to be done would have been of great 
value for this purpose, whatever that judgment might have been. 
Had the conclusion he came to been in favour of maintaining the 
venerable establishment of the Church of Scotland, and had this con- 
clusion and the reasons for it been made public, the more eager 
enemies of the Establishment might still have persevered in at- 
tempting to overthrow it, but their attacks upon it would have been 
rendered so obviously hopeless, that there would have been little 
cause to be afraid of their producing mischievous excitement. It 
would of course have been open to him, in declaring his support to 
the Establishment, to have suggested any reforms in it which might 
have appeared to him to be required, or even to have pointed out the 
necessity of seeking some mode of reconciling to the Church the great 
dissenting bodies that hold what is substantially the same Presby- 
terian faith. If, however, upon full consideration, he had come to 
8 different conclusion, and had satisfied himself that no reform of 
the Church Establishment of Scotland would be sufficient, and that 
the good of the nation required its abolition, this opinion ought not 
to have been concealed. When a question of so much difficulty and 
importance had been raised, the country was entitled to the benefit 
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of his advice in deciding it. He must have formed a judgment on 
way or the other, and the people of Scotland had a right to have 
this judgment, whatever it may have been, plainly declared, becaus 
its concealment tended to increase the difficulty of arriving at a right 
conclusion. No such declaration could be obtained from him. The 
report, revised by himself, of the speeches he delivered in Midlothian 
in the winter of 1879, shows that he then evaded, with singular skill, 
committing himself to an opinion either for or against the disestablish. 
ment of the Church of Scotland, and I am not aware that since that 
time he has given any further explanations of his views on the subject, 
At Dalkeith on the 26th of November, 1879, what Mr. Gladstone said 
(and Lord Hartington has expressed himself substantially to the same 
effect) was that the Church of Scotland should have a fair trial at the 
hands of the people of that country, and that no measure affecting it 
ought to be passed except by a Parliament elected when this question 
was fully before the people, with whom the decision must rest, implying 
(if I rightly understand his words) his readiness to give effect to 
that decision, whatever it might be. This might have been a very 
clever way of dealing with the subject for party purposes, and may 
have been of great use in what was called ‘ keeping the Liberal party 
together,’ so that in the elections which were soon to follow men of the 
most conflicting opinions might be arrayed together against the 
Administration, of which the overthrow was desired. But it was by 
no means so well adapted to promote the public good. By declaring 
that the question of maintaining or disestablishing the Church of 
Scotland must be decided by a Parliament elected with this question 
fully before the people, Mr. Gladstone, in effect, suggested both to 
the enemies of the Establishment and to its friends to prepare every- 
where for election-contests turning upon this point. Anything more 
injurious to the nation and to the interest of religion than a strife 
of this sort, and fierce party-fights throughout the land on sucha 
subject, it is difficult to imagine. 

The view taken of the duty of men in public life by statesmen 
of an earlier period differed very widely from that which appears to 
have guided Mr. Gladstone in the matter I have just referred to. 
The question whether the laws which imposed political disabilities 
on Roman Catholics should be repealed had been strongly contested 
for many years before it was finally settled by the Emancipation Act 
of 1829. It was a question which touched the religious feelings of 
the people, and excited very keen interest, not in Scotland only, like 
the question of the Scotch Church, but in every part of the United 
Kingdon, and it had been largely discussed both in and out of Parlia- 
ment by all the political leaders of the day. Their speeches were 
strikingly different in spirit from those made in these days. In none 
of the speeches on the Roman Catholic question can a trace be found 
of the slightest notion having been entertained by those who made 
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1883. 
them that the great question at issue ought to be decided otherwise 
than by a consideration of its real merits, or that, apart from these 
merits, any weight ought to be given to what might be the wishes of 
the people on the subject. The opponents of emancipation resisted 
iton the ground that it would be the cause of danger and of injury 
to the nation, and it seems never to have-occurred to them to support 
their arguments by showing that to refuse the concession which was 
demanded would be in accordance with the wishes of that large part 
of the people in whom a strong anti-Catholic feeling then prevailed. 
Qn the other hand, the knowledge that such a feeling prevailed very 
generally did not prevent the repeal of the Roman Catholic disabilities 
from being strenuously contended for by those who believed it to be 
required both by justice and policy. They did not wait to recommend 
to Parliament the measure they held to be right till they could do so 
with advantage to their party-interests, and it had been ‘ brought 
within the range of practical politics’ by murder and outrage, but 
resolutely combated the feelings and the wishes they considered to be 
mistaken, and strove by reason and argument to bring public opinion 
round to what they believed to be right, instead of yielding to its 
errors. 

Such was the mode of dealing with great political questions half 
acentury ago; now it seems that the action of Parliament is directed 
by its advisers towards doing what is agreeable to the wishes of the 
people at the moment rather than to what is wise and right in itself. 
lord Derby, I think, complained that it was hard to know what were 
the wishes of ‘our masters,’ implying, I presume, that when known 
it was the business of political leaders to give effect to these, whether 
they were judicious or mistaken. 

The observations I have just made on the increased influence 
considerations of party-interest are now allowed to exercise in the 
conduct of public affairs have extended to greater length than I had 
intended, but I hope they may not be regarded as irrelevant when it 
is remembered that their object has been to point out how it is that 
Ireland has been brought into the condition in which we now find it. 
If this were understood by the nation, it might possibly be roused to 
such action as would prevent contending factions from longer making 
its highest interests the sport of their petty rivalry. It is the more 
desirable that the nation should thus assert itself, and insist that those 
entrusted with the management of its affairs should be guided by 
higher considerations than those of party-interest, because it is not 
in Ireland only that the bad effects of the pernicious influence I have 
attempted to describe are to be observed. They may be seen only 
too plainly in every branch of public affairs, and I believe that the 
primary cause of the evil is to be found in a change for the worse in 
the character of the House of Commons. That there has been such 
a change in the House which once held so proud a position in the 
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estimation of the world can hardly be doubted by any one who knows 
what is now thought of it, and who has watched with even a very 
moderate amount of attention what I must call the humiliating spec- 
tacle of its proceedings for several sessions. What is the nature of 
the change that has taken place, how it has been brought about, and 
what are likely to be its effects on the future welfare of the nation, 
would afford an interesting subject for inquiry; but it is one into 
which I will not now enter. Perhaps on some future occasion it may 
be in my power to return to it; for the present it is enough that] 
should have explained, however imperfectly, my opinion as to what 
has been going on during the last few years in Ireland. 


GReY, 
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THE FEWS AND THE MALICIOUS CHARGE 
OF HUMAN SACRIFICE}! 


I. Tue Triat At Tisza-Eszvar. 





Tue recent trial of fifteen Jews on the charge of having murdered a 
Christian girl to obtain her blood for purposes connected with the 
Jewish ritual has deservedly attracted the attention of the whole civi- 
lised world. The place where the crime was said to have been com- 
mitted is a village in Hungary called Tisza-Eszlar, about three hours’ 
drive from Nyiregyhaza, a town situated in the northern part of the 
great: plain watered by the Theiss. The portion of that plain which 
lies between the Theiss and the Danube is often termed the Mesopo- 
tamia of Europe. The region is unromantic, being a level district of 
enormous extent, almost destitute of trees, but abounding in thickets 
of dwarf bushes. The mountains of the Carpathian range, which are 
visible in the dim distance, form almost the only feature in the land- 
sape of Tisza-Eszlar upon which the eye can rest with pleasure. 
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Nyiregyhaza, the county town of the district, has risen within the 
last twenty-five years from the position of a simple market town to 
one of considerable importance. It contains now a population of 
about 30,000, and is a garrison town, with a respectable court-house, 
in which the recent trial was held. The houses of the town are for 
the most part one-storied, surrounded by gardens. Two-thirds of its 
population are Hungarians belonging to the Reformed Church, the 
remaining third being mainly Russniaks or Ruthenes, belonging 
either to the United Greek Church—i.e. that branch which is ip 
union with the Church of Rome—or to the Non-United Greek Church, 
which is professedly under the patriarchate of Constantinople. The 
Jewish population here numbers about five hundred. 

The population of Tisza-Eszlar consists of some 1,400 inhabitants, 
half of whom are members of the Reformed Church; some two hun- 
dred are Jews who have settled here within the last thirty years, 
The Roman Catholics are very numerous. While the Protestant 
pastor lives in a thatched cottage, in which one small room serves 
the varied purposes of parlour, study, and bedroom, the Roman 
Catholic priest occupies a roomy well-furnished house with a good 
garden. 

Close to Tisza-Eszlar, and forming almost a part of it, are the two 
smaller villages of Ujfalu and Totfalu, the former of which comprises 
only thirty cottages. The three villages form together a kind of tri- 
angle, and at the point where their three roads meet stands the Jewish 
synagogue. The building is of the simplest architecture, scarcely 
better than an ordinary cottage, and distinguished therefrom only by 
its roof and entrance door. Close to the synagogue, and separated 
from it only by a narrow passage, stands the thatched cottage occu- 
pied by the caretaker of the synagogue, Joseph Scharf, one of the 
accused Jews. The portion of his cottage nearest to the synagogue 
is used as a bath-house by the Jewesses. At the back of the syna- 
gogue is a small farm-house, from which the narrow passage between 
the synagogue and Scharf’s cottage can be clearly seen. The corre- 
spondent of the’Czas >—a Cracow newspaper, the organ of the Polish 
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thin the nobility, and a journal with strong Roman Catholic leanings—who 
town to & minutely examined the place and its surroundings, observes that the 
tion of Hf aot is much exposed, and anything occurring there could be seen 
house, from the high road to Ujfalu, the mill-dam at Eszlar, and other 
are for s. F 
8 of its The family Solymossi consisted of a widowed mother, fifty-five 
ch, the Hi vears of age, 2 son who was a day-labourer, and two daughters, 
onging M Esther, the younger, being of the age of fourteen, and Sophie about 
| 18 in seventeen. All were members of the Reformed Church, and lived in a 
hureb, mall cottage in Ujfalu. At the time of Esther’s mysterious dis- 
The appearance, both sisters were in domestic service in the village: 
Sophie in the service of a Jew named Rosenberg ; Esther in the house 
itants, of her godfather, a peasant named Hury, who lived next door to Widow 
hun- Solymossi. Esther is said to have been plain, but not uncomely, 
years, with black hair and brown eyes. Her likeness which has appeared 
stant in many illustrated journals was made by an artist from the descrip- 
serves tio given of her appearance by her friends and relatives. No 
oman photograph or likeness was made in her lifetime. According to Herr 
good yon Onody, the mother has pronounced the likeness excellent. 
On Saturday the Ist of April, 1882, Esther was sent out by her 
e two mistress, Frau Hury, to Eszlar, to buy some nails and paint. On her 
rises way homeward, she met her elder sister Sophie, who acccompanied 
* tri- her as far as a mill situated in the further end of Eszlar, on the road 
wish leading to the other two villages. There the sisters conversed for a 
ely long time. According to the depositions of several witnesses who 
y by saw them and overheard a portion of their conversation, Esther was 
ated much depressed, and was crying and complaining to her sister of the 
ceu- treatment she had received from Frau Hury. One witness even 
the overheard Sophie ask her sister whether she had been beaten. Sophie, 
gue however, denied these statements. According to some, Esther was 
na- last seen between eleven and twelve o’clock in the day on the road 
een leading to the Jewish synagogue. But one witness, Andreas Anta- 
Te- liczki (or Hatalovski), a carman, swore that at three o'clock on that 
ish day he distinctly heard, when passing Hury’s house, the voices of 
rs Esther and her mistress quarrelling with each other. Another wit- 
ness, Samuel Frinkel, stated that he met Frau Hury the same after- 
ch, noon, about four o’clock, who was then looking for Esther, whom she 
a said she had sent the second time into the village for paint, and that 
ne she was then going to see what had kept the girl so long.* 


* When examined before the court, Frau Hury at first denied that she had ever 
scolded Esther, but she afterwards admitted that she had scolded her on the morning 
in question, though not severely. This witness’s statements were so contradictory 
that both the Public Prosecutor and the counsel for the defence alike objected to her 
evidence being received by the court. Julie Vamosi gave evidence that she saw 
Esther on her way back, about one o’clock in the afternoon. Her evidence was 
supported by Rosa Rosenberg. The latter’s evidence was suspected because she 
was a Jewess. If the evidence of Antaliczki and Julie Vamosi had not been counter- 
balanced by the statements of others, Moritz Scharf’s statement would have been at 
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Some hundred steps further on than the mill where the girls were 
seen conversing together, and about the same distance from the 
village of Ujfalu, where Frau Hury lived, the road from Ujfalu and 
Eszlar crosses that leading to Totfalu. A few yards from the crog. 
road the wretched cottage of Joseph Scharf comes into view, and close 
to it, as has been stated, stood the Jewish synagogue. 

One of the suggestions made by the counsel for the defence at the 
trial was that Frau Hury’s harshness towards Esther had driven the un- 
fortunate girl to commit suicide. “No clear evidence was, however, 
forthcoming in support of this theory, nor did the lawyers consider it 
advisable to urge the point as a substantial part of the defence. It 
is, however, significant that Widow Solymossi admitted at the trial 
that some time before Frau Hury informed her of Esther’s disap. 
pearance the widow herself went down to the bank of the river 
Theiss, which flows by Tisza-Eszlar, in order to look for her daughter, 
It would appear that the mother was afraid of what her daughter 
might do with herself. When this significant circumstance turned 
up in the course of the trial, the widow simply remarked: ‘I did 
not myself know why I did so; I only felt that something had 
happened.’ 

No searching investigation seems to have been made by the 
police authorities in the outset as to the relations which existed at 
that time between the families of the Hurys and Solymossis. It 
would have been important to know whether Widow Solymossi had 
ever blamed Frau Hury as the real cause of her daughter’s disappear- 
ance, or whether an estrangement had ever occurred between the two 
women on this subject. No evidence on this point was adduced at 
the trial. During the first investigation by the magistrate, and at 
the final trial, both women were united in their accusation against 
the Jews. 

Widow Solymossi fully admitted that she did not dream for some 
time of suspecting the Jews. The full suspicion did not suggest 
itself to her mind until the 10th of April, nine days after her daugh- 
ter had disappeared.‘ On the 10th of April the widow accidentally 
once proved false, and the prosecution have failed in the very outset. But more 
than twenty days later (the trial lasted thirty-one days), Julie Vamosi, having been 
threatened with death by the inhabitants of Tisza-Eszlar, solemnly retracted her 
sworn statements, and submitted to be indicted for perjury. Julie Vamosi was 
severely beaten by her parents in order to make her withdraw her evidence. The 
mother acknowledged this fact before the court. That such a course should have 
been legally permitted is one of the strangest features in connection with the trial. 

‘ In his Tisza-Eszlar in der Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, p.160, Herr von Onody 
mentions this incident as having occurred on the very day of Esther’s disappearance. 
According to the account there given one would be led to imagine that Esther’s dis- 
appearance was noticed almost immediately, and that the village was excited by the 
mother weeping for her daughter ere four hours had transpired. But this is distinctly 
opposed by the evidence given at the trial. In the account of the case published by 


M. Schulze, Berlin, which is drawn up from the most violent anti-Jewish standpoint, 
it is stated that this conversation with Scharf occurred ‘in the first days of May’ 
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met Joseph Scharf, who, in the course of conversation on the subject 
of Esther’s disappearance, remarked that wicked people said that the 
Jews sometimes sacrificed Christian children, and he urged Widow 
Solymossi not to give credit to such an idea if ever it was suggested 
toher. The remark does not appear to have been unnatural when 
it is remembered that the Anti-Semitic agitation had been exten- 
sively spread in Hungary, and that such suspicions were only too 
commonly entertained by Christians in Eastern Europe. The widow, 
however, ruminated over the matter, and repeated Scharf’s remark 
to her friends, who regarded it at once as the utterance of a man 
with a guilty conscience. Thus Widow Solymossi became fully per- 
suaded that Esther must have been kidnapped by the Jews. The 
idea that her daughter had committed suicide was naturally most re- 
pugnant to the mother’s mind. 

The suspicion that the Jews had a hand in the affair, when once 
ventilated, rapidly gained a footing among a people imbued with pre- 
judices against their Jewish neighbours. Every circumstance was now 
looked upon with suspicion. Report soon spread the story that Samuel, 
the youngest child of Joseph Scharf, a boy six years old, when quar- 
relling with other children of the village, had threatened them with 
a fate like that of Esther. Such a threat from so young a child was 
no doubt extraordinary. A woman swore on the trial that she heard 
the child tell his play-fellows that his father had murdered Esther. 
This witness, however, admitted under cross-examination with con- 
siderable reluctance that she herself had openly said on that occasion 
that the time would soon come when the Jews would be driven out of 
Hungary. 

On the 10th of May Herr Joseph Bary, a magistrate from 
Nyiregyhaza, appeared on the scene. He occupied the post of Unter- 
suchungsrichter, or Judge of Examination.’ Herr Bary appears to 
have shared the common prejudices against the Jewish race. His 
antipathy had been increased by the perusal of such works as Pro- 
fessor Rohling’s Talmudjude, and he began the investigation into 
the cause of Esther’s disappearance with the strong belief in his mind 
that she must have been sacrificed by the Jews. His eagerness to 
obtain proofs of this supposed fact led him beyond all bounds. The 


(see p. 17 of that pamphlet). It ought, however, to be observed that Herr von Onody’s 
book was published in Hungarian before the trial, and the German translation of it 
by Marczianyi seems to have been published ere the trial was concluded, for the 
preface bears the date June 12, 1883, seven days before the court at Nyiregyhaza 
began its sittings, The decision of the court was not given until the 3rd of 
August. The publication of such a work, as well as of many other pamphlets 
avowedly bearing on the case, and intended to influence the court in its decision, 
would never have been permitted in our country. 

5 An ‘ Untersuchungsrichter’ is not, however, what would be termed a judge in 
Germany or England, but occupies a position similar in some respects to that of a 
justice of the peace, and in others to that of a district-inspector of police. Herr von 
Onody describes Herr Bary as the ‘ Notary of the Nyiregyhaza Court.’ 
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child Samuel was at once brought before him, examined by him 
in private, and a memorandum made of the boy’s statements. This 
memorandum or protocol contained on its very face the proof of 
the animus under which it was drawn up. Nicknames occur in it 
which could not have been used by a Jewish boy. Consequently, 
when the case came up for trial, the counsel for the defence had no 
difficulty in getting it set aside as worthless.evidence, while at the 
same time they maintained that the protocol in question was of the 
highest importance as affording distinct proof that the official memo- 
randa in the case were concocted by persons imbued with the strongest 
anti-Jewish prejudices.® 

The investigation was not left, however, in the hands of the local 
magistrates. The attention of the public was drawn to the case by 
Herr Géza von Onody, a Deputy of the Hungarian Reichstag. The 
credulity of this gentleman with respect to any tale unfavourable to 
the Jewish race may be seen by a perusal of his work, Tisza-Eszlar 
im der Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. The monstrous fable related 
by Apion in order to justify the profanation of the Jewish temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes has found believers in Hungary in the nine- 
teenth century.’ On the 23rd of May, Herr von Onody brought 
the case of Esther Solymossi before the Hungarian Parliament, and 


* The first version of the story told by little Samuel was that when Esther 
entered the house of the Scharfs ‘a great Bacsi’ (or Schichterbacsi, Butcher Bacsi) 
cut off her head, and that he (little Samuel), aiong witk his brother Moritz, helped to 
collect her blood in a plate. The absurdity of this story is clear, and it bears all the 
appearance of having been first communicated to the child, and then related by him. fIt 
is utterly at variance with the confession of Moritz, his brother, who ultimately was 
the chief witness against the accused Jews, as well as with the story said to have 
been afterwards told by Samuel himself. According to the protocol produced at the 
trial, Samuel said that his father had stuffed a white rag into Esther’s mouth, she 
was then washed in a trough (trog), and a big Jew with a long knife cut her throat, 
so that the head of Esther fell down. Moritz kept. the head of Esther as they 
were carrying out the corpse, &c. The child’s evidence must have been seriously tam- 
pered with, and the child have been ‘coached up’ by some interested person. The 
child was not produced at the trial, but several witnesses were examined as to what 
he said. 

7 The story is given in full by Josephus (Contra Apion. ii. 8). It is referred to as an 
historical fact in pp. 68, 69 of von Onody’s work, and was dwelt on before the court at 
Nyiregyhaza by Advocat v. Szalay in his speech on behalf of Widow Solymossi. The 
story relates how a Greek foreigner was fattened every year in the Temple by the Jews 
on all manner of delicacies, and was afterwards sacrificed according to the Law. The 
entrails of this victim were, according to Apion, then eaten by the Jews, and a solemn 
oath then taken of perpetual hostility to the Greek nation. The story has always 
been regarded by sober historians as on a par with the other tale of Apion’s, mentioned 
by Josephus in his former chapter—namely, that about the Jews worshipping an ass’s 
head, and of Antiochus E piphanes finding in the Holy of Holies an ass’s head made 
of gold and worth a great’deal of money. Compare the statement of Tacitus on the 
latter point in his Hist. v. 3. Similar charges were made against the early Christians. 
They, too, were accused of worshipping an ass’s head (see Tertullian, Aol. xvi., and 
Ad Nationes, xi.), and also of being guilty of human sacrifices. (See Jastin Martyr, 
Apol. I. cap. xii.; Dial. cwm Tryph. cap. x.; Athenag. xpeo8. cap. iii. . Other autho- 
rities on this point are cited by Strack in his valuable paper on Zisza-Eszlar, oder 

gebrauchen die Juden Christenblut? referred to at the close of-our article, p. 778. 
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maintained that she must have been murdered for purposes connected 
with the Jewish ritual. On the day following, Deputy Istoczy, the 
founder of the Anti-Semitic clubs in Hungary, put a question in the 
Reichstag to the Hungarian Prime Minister as to the state of the 
judicial investigation into the case. Herr Tisza, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, and Herr Pauler, Minister of Justice, assured the Deputy in 
reply that his interrogation and Herr von Onody’s speech delivered the 
day before was the first information they had received on the subject, 
but that the Government would not fail to make all due inquiry into 
the matter, and see that it was properly investigated by the regular 
courts of the kingdom. These speeches in the Hungarian Reichstag 
gave general notoriety to the accusation against the Jews, and stirred 
up the officials concerned in its investigation to fresh exertions in 
order to discover the supposed delinquents. 

Herr Bary at once placed Joseph Scharf and other Jews whom he 
suspected of having had a hand in the crime under the surveillance 
of the police. Joseph Scharf denied on this occasion all knowledge 
of the matter. So did his elder son, Moritz, a boy of fourteen years 
of age, who affirmed most positively that he knew nothing about the 
girl. Moritz was at once taken into custody, and removed from his 
parents’ cottage. Police-Commissary Recsky (also called Bandi), 
however, brought the boy back the same night to the cottage, and 
took him to all the places which were supposed to be in any way 
connected with the crime. The boy was then brought off to Nagy- 
falu and placed under the care of one Koloman Peczely, a clerk in 
Herr Bary’s bureau. The next day Moritz made what was called a 
full confession of the crime; and Joseph Scharf and his wife, butcher 
Schwarz, and two other Jewish butchers were arrested on the charge 
of being accomplices in the murder of Esther Solymossi. 

The story told by Moritz was as follows :—As Esther was passing 
by the synagogue about twelve o’clock noon, Joseph Scharf called 
her into his cottage under the pretext of getting her to put away the 
candlesticks, which work he, as a strict Jew, could not perform on 
that day, for it was the Jewish Sabbath. Esther was afterwards 
induced to enter the synagogue, when she was thrown down and 
gagged. She was then stripped of almost all her clothing, her hands 
were bound, and her throat cut with a butcher’s knife by Solomon 
Schwarz, the butcher to the Jewish community of Tisza-Eszlar.* Her 

® According to the more sensational account given in the report of the trial pub- 
lished by M. Schulze, p. 19, when Esther entered the cottage she was seized by three 
Jews, thrown down on the ground, and her hands secured. Frau Scharf then gagged 
the girl’s mouth, while the other Jews stripped her almost naked and carried her down- 
stairs to the underground bath for the purification of the Jewish women. There she 
was washed by Frau Scharf, assisted by a Jewish beggar named Hermann Wollner. 
Next she was wrapped up in a cloth, and brought over to the synagogue in the evening, 


where the sacrifice was accomplished, These further atrocious details are not con- 
tained in the“several protocols of Moritz Scharf, published at the end of Marezianyi’s 


translation of von Onody’s work. 
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blood was caught in plates provided for the purpose, and was afterwards 
poured into a larger vessel. When the first bleeding was over, the 
girl was held with her head downwards, in order to hasten the flow of 
blood. The sacrifice occupied three-quarters of an hour, and all was 
over before the midday meal, when Moritz, who had been all the 
time looking on at the murder, having watched the operation through 
the keyhole of the synagogue door, sat down to dinner along with his 
father and mother. He related to his parents before dinner the fact 
of the murder of the girl, and his mother charged him not to mention 
the matter to any one. In his ‘ confessions’ he maintained that his 
father was not in the synagogue at the time, but that his father told 
him all that was done previous to the actual murder. At one o’clock 
he was sent out to fasten the synagogue door. He then looked in, 
but could discover no trace of blood, nor did he see the corpse of the 
girl. He stated that most probably the corpse had been hidden away 
somewhere, and that it was taken away from the house at night 
through a window after he had gone to bed. But these statements 
were confessedly only surmises of his own. 

It was afterwards proved by experiment on the spot, made in the 
presence of the judges, lawyers, and some representatives of the press, 
that Moritz might, by looking through the keyhole, possibly have 
seen a portion of what went on in the synagogue. But it was 
also proved that he could not from thence have seen all the 
persons named by him in his depositions. Moreover, the posi- 
tion of a person looking through the keyhole would have been so 
painful to bear that Moritz could scarcely have continued there for 
so long a time. When the experiment was made before the Judges, 
Moritz was forced to look through the keyhole, but was so exhausted 
after a very short period that the Judges, who had originally intended 
to have kept him there for the full time, permitted the boy to retire. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the synagogue was 
wrecked before the trial took place, and those who maintain that 
Moritz’s story is correct argue that it is quite possible that the door 
may not have been replaced exactly in the same position as on the 
Ist of April 1882. 

The statements made by Moritz on the trial were in many points 
absurd and contradictory. He described the girl’s blood as flowing 
‘ very slowly in a small stream’ from the wound in her throat, which 
the medical authorities declared to be impossible under the cir- 
cumstances. He said that since his arrest he had heard indirectly 
through ‘ Catholic clergymen,’ that the Jews had laws which demanded 
the sacrifice of Christian girls. He stated that his father, Joseph 
Scharf, related to him at the mid-day meal all that was done to Esther 
before she was put to death. He affirmed that he was not shocked 
when he saw the murder through the keyhole, and said he was afraid 
to call out for help. When asked what led him to look through the 
keyhole, he said he heard cries and went to see what was going on. 
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One of the most striking incidents of this trial, which abounds in 
sensational passages, occurred when Moritz was confronted with his 
parents. He stamped and screamed at them, calling them liars. He 
said he would be a Jew no longer. The mother affirmed that the boy 
was much addicted to lying. She said he appeared to be shocked 
when he heard for the first time the report of the murder of Esther. 
On the day on which he was carried off by the police he had a quarrel 
with his mother, and when she punished him he flung a knife at her 
and cut her. The boy admitted to the court that he had been 
obstinate, and that he had been often punished. He positively denied, 
however, that he had ever thrown a knife at his mother. 

It was elicited in the course of the trial that Herr Bary repeatedly 
promised Moritz that nothing would occur to his parents, even if in- 
eulpated by him. Also, that Moritz had received money from time 
to time from a certain high official ; that he was informed that the 
Minister of the Interior would provide for him after the trial was 
over. Moritz stated that he himself read a decree to that effect in 
the newspapers, and had found the decree in the Archives, where he 
had been permitted to look over papers. The President of the court 
denied the existence of such a decree. Moritz also admitted having 
called out to his father, some days after the asserted murder, ‘ The girl 
is come back.’ 

Witnesses were brought before the court to prove that the boy’s 
evidence had been seriously tampered with; that he had refused at 
first to confess ; that he was then taken away somewhere, and brought 
back afterwards ‘bent down and broken.’ Police-detective Bareza, 
who was employed in the case, produced a paper at the trial on which 
the very questions were written down which Moritz was asked before 
the court. He swore that those questions had been put to Moritz in 
private ; that Moritz often answered them in a different way from what 
it was desired he should, and that Prison-warder Henter then corrected 
his answers. At this private examination (which took place weeks 
after his arrest), Moritz was wholly unable to describe the clothes 
worn by Esther on the Ist of April, but Henter supplied him with the 
necessary details, which were duly inserted in his * confession.’ Bareza 
swore that at the close of this examination he turned round to Moritz 
and said, ‘ Moritz, speak the truth ;’ to which the boy replied, ‘ If I 
dare speak the truth I have seen nothing at all.’ The same witness 
affirmed that Moritz also told Herr Bary that he had really seen 
nothing. Warder Henter interrupted Bareza at this point of his 
evidence with the remark that ‘ he [ Moritz] took back that statement 
the next day!’ It is worthy of note that Moritz, when confronted 
with Barcza, confirmed the evidence of the latter in the most essential 
particulars. 

The evidence of Moritz Scharf was the only direct evidence which 
could be produced against the accused. Its utter worthlessness was 
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proved by the many strange circumstances connected therewith. It 

was conclusively shown that Henter had used threats of violence to 

the boy ; that Peczely, to whose care he had been committed, had 

‘coached him up’ for the occasion. The latter official was also proved 

to have maltreated witnesses in a gross manner; to have tampered 
seriously with the official protocols; and, moreover, had himself 
undergone fifteen years’ imprisonment with hard labour for a murder 
committed by him in company with others. He was proved to have 
got into the public service by deception. 

Another remarkable circumstance, however, occurred in connection 
with the case, which considerably complicated the whole affair. On 
the morning of the 18th of June, two months and a half after Esther’s 
disappearance, the corpse of a girl was discovered by two raftsmen 
floating in the Theiss, between Tisza-Lok and Tisza-Dada. The 
rumour soon spread itself abroad that the body of Esther was found 
at last. No marks of violence of any kind were discovered upon the 
corpse, and it was plain, if this were the corpse of Esther, the whole 
story of a ‘ ritual murder’ having been committed by the Jews would 
at once be proved an invention. The clothes found upon the body 
were exactly similar to those which Widow Solymossi had stated her 
daughter had worn on the fatal 1st of April; a little parcel with 
colouring matter was also found upon the corpse. 

Herr Bary was soon on the spot. By his directions the clothes 
were taken off the body, and Widow Solymossi and her sister with 
other friends were then permitted to view it. The Jews were, 
however, carefully excluded from being present on the occasion. The 
mother and aunt, it appears, failed to recognise the body as that of 
Esther, though they at once acknowledged that the clothes were hers. 
Several of the friends, however, recognised the corpse as that of 
Esther; others maintained that it could not be the body of Esther, 
assigning as a reason that Esther’s eyes were brown, and that the eyes 
of the corpse found in the river were blue. 

Herr Bary, however, immediately suspected that the whole matter 
had been artfully planned by the Jews in order to relieve themselves 
of the charge of a ‘ritual murder.’ If the body was not that of 
Esther, while the clothes were hers, it was only too evident that the 
Jews had made away with Esther, and had invented this plan of 
concealing their crime. 

Rosenberg, the Jew in whose house Esther’s sister Sophie had been 
in service, had, in expressing his sympathy with Widow Solymossi, un- 
fortunately given utterance to the conviction that Esther would soon 
be discovered. These words were now looked upon with suspicion, 
and interpreted as an indication of his complicity in the fraud. He 
was, therefore, at once arrested by orders of Herr Bary, as also were 
the raftsmen who had been so unlucky as to find the corpse. The 
latter were tortured in various ways in order to induce them to give 
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the evidence which was desired, and possibly believed to be true. Some 
were induced to make ‘confessions’ under the promise of being 
liberated, and several of these ‘confessions,’ like those of Moritz 
Scharf, were more or less seriously tampered with. A plausible story 
was thus made out, on the strength of which some five additional 
Jews were put on their trial. But the whole mass of evidence against 
these Jews broke down hopelessly when investigated before the Court 
at Nyiregyhaza, while certain officials were seriously compromised 
by the revelations then made to the Court. 

The medical men who made the first post-mortem examination 
belonged to Tisza-Eszlar. Dr. Kiss pronounced the corpse to be that 
of a girl of about fourteen years of age. Subsequently after consul- 
tation with Dr. Horvath and Dr. Cornel Traytler, a dental surgeon, 
gentlemen who were reasonably suspected of being favourable to Anti- 
Semitic views, Dr. Kiss was led to alter his opinion, and these three 
medical men pronounced the body that of a woman between eighteen 
and twenty years of age. Inthe opinion therefore of these doctors the 
corpse was certainly not that of Esther. The corpse was completely 


‘ deprived of hair. This the doctors maintained had been shaven off. 


An apothecary, Zukanyi, with others recognised the body as that of 
Esther from the mark of a wound on one of her feet made by the hoof 
of a cow. But this mark, though pointed out to the medical men, 
was considered by them of no importance. An important argument 
had been derived from the circumstance that, when some witnesses 
viewed the body, the piece of cloth containing paint or colouring 
matter had been tied to the wrist by a cord. Zukanyi affirmed that 
this was not fastened to the wrist at all when the corpse was first 
discovered. It is curious to note that the eyes of the corpse were 
declared on medical authority to be brown, though many of the wit- 
nesses affirmed that they were blue. 

It was afterwards considered necessary that the corpse found in 
the Theiss should be re-examined by some more competent medical 
authorities. It was accordingly exhumed and examined by three 
professors belonging to the Medical Faculty of the University of 
Pesth (Budapest)—namely Dr. Bélky, Dr. Mihalkovics and Dr. 
Scheuthauer. These experts arrived at very different conclusions 
from the other medical men. They unanimously declared from an 
examination of the remains that the person must have been a girl 
of between fourteen and seventeen years of age, and could not pos- 
sibly have been older. They explained the loss of the hair as having 
arisen in a natural way from long submersion in the water, the corpse 
having been caught and detained in its passage down the river by 
having met with some impediment; the hair, they maintained, 
had not been shaven off, but was broken off from the roots. They 
discovered, too, traces of the scar on the foot, which they said might 
have been caused by a cow’s hoof. They, moreover, affirmed that it 
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was a common matter for persons to be unable to recognise the 
bodies of their friends even under more favourable circumstances, 
When confronted with the Tisza-Eszlar doctors, the Budapest pro- 
fessors declared that the medical opinions expressed by the former 
were ‘ unscientific, unfounded, and impossible.’ Professor Scheuthauer 
stated that the views expressed by Dr. Traytler, the dentist, were 
such as only might have been expected from ‘a barber,’ and that if 
he had given such answers as a medical student, he (the Professor) 
would not have allowed him his examination. 

The judges on the bench at the trial at Nyiregyhaza were Herr 
Franz Kornis, President of the Tribunal, who in many respects 
showed himself prejudiced against the accused. He was assisted by 
three other judges, Herren Russu, Gruden, and Simon. Herr Gruden 
‘was taken ill on the seventeenth day of the trial, and Herr Feherbarna 
took his place for the remainder of the trial. The trial commenced 
on the 19th of June, and lasted till the 3rd of August, the court having 
sat during this period for thirty-one days. Herr Szeiffert was the 
Public Prosecutor, and conducted the prosecution in a most equitable 
manner. Inasmuch, however, as he opposed the violent opinions of 
the Anti-Semitic party, he was roundly abused by that portion of the 
press which clamoured for the condemnation of the accused Jews. 
During the progress of the trial he was insulted in the open streets, 
and violently threatened by Herr Deputy von Onody, and had to 
seek the protection of the court. On the side of the defence there 
was a brilliant array of lawyers. These were Dr. Funtak, Dr. Fried- 
mann, Dr. Szekely, Dr. Heumann, and Dr. Eétvés. The last-named 
seems to have been the leading counsel. Advocat Carl von Szalay ap- 
peared as counsel specially retained on behalf of the Widow Solymossi. 
This lawyer was not permitted to interfere in the trial, but was 
allowed to address the court at its close, before the lawyers for the 
defence made their speeches. His speech, which occupies more than 
eight closely-printed pages of M. Schulze’s pamphlet, was full of the 
most virulent attacks on the Jewish race, but contained an able sum- 
ming up of the evidence adduced on behalf of the prosecution. The 
Public Prosecutor, who spoke first, considered it his duty honestly to 
confess that the prosecution had broken down on all points, and 
expressed his belief that all the accused deserved to be honourably 
acquitted of the charges laid against them. After the other lawyers 
for the defence had spoken, Dr. Eotvés made a most brilliant closing 
oration, and the court on the following day gave their unanimous 
decision, according to which all the prisoners were declared not 


guilty. 
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II. Human Sacrifices AND THE JEWISH RITUAL. 


In this second portion of our article we propose briefly to examine 
the charge so often preferred against the Jewish people of using 
human blood in their religious ritual. The charge has, indeed, in 
modern times generally been regarded by enlightened public opinion 
in the most civilised parts of Europe as a foul slander, as one of 
the base falsehoods preferred against the Jewish people during the 
Middle Ages, deliberately invented, or, if not invented, maliciously 
made use of for the purpose of inflaming the popular indignation 

inst the Jewish people in order the more easily to seize hold of 
the wealth and property of that hated race, or to get rid of debts 
superinduced by wanton extravagance. But the charge has been re- 
newed from time to time, and men with the reputation of scholarship 
have ventured to maintain that the accusation is based on facts. 

Shortly after the disappearance of Father Thomas (a Roman 
Catholic Capuchin friar and physician from Sardinia) at Damascus 
in February 1840—a murder generally asserted to have been the 
work of the Jews of that city, though the accused Jews were ulti- 
mately set at liberty by Mobammed Ali, Khedive of Egypt—Dr. 
F. W. Ghillany, Professor and City Librarian in Niirnberg, pubiished 
a strangely ingenious but most misleading work on The Human 
Sacrifices of the Ancient Hebrews,’ in which he sought to maintain 
that human sacrifices were. common among the ancient Israelites, 
and in the preface to which book he expressed the belief that 
the remains of such an ancient practice might possibly be found to 
linger on even to modern times. 

The extravagant opinions of Ghillany and of Daumer found few 
defenders, and their works have sunk almost into oblivion. Daumer’s 
work on Five and Moloch Worship '° appeared after Ghillany’s trea- 
tise saw the light. The latter scholar sought to uphold the monstrous 
thesis that the worship of Moloch was really the orthodox religion of 
the Jewish nation. The standpoint from which both works were 
written was a denial of all supernatural inspiration. Both writers 


° Die Menschenopfer der alten Hebrdéer. Kine geschichtliche Untersuchung. 
Niimberg : bei Johann Leonhard Schrag, 1842. 

” G. Fr. Daumer, Der Feuer- und Molochdienst der alten Hebraer als urviter- 
licher, legaler, orthodoxer Cultus der Nation historisch-kritisch nachgewiesen, 
sraunschweig: 1842. Compare his work, Die Geheimnisse des christlichen Alter- 
thums, Hamburg, 1847, in two volumes, where ke affirms and endeavours to demonstrate 
that the Christians of the first centuries, and even down to the Middle Ages, used to 
offer sacrifices of men, specially, however, of children. In other words, Daumer sought 
to establish the justice of the charge brought against the Christians by their heathen 
opponents—namely, that the Christians were guilty of @véore:a detrva, Daumer after- 
wards acknowledged the madness of holding such opinions, and died a Roman Catholic 
noted for his bigotry. His case was a curious instance of the grossest infidelity 
terminating in the mcs‘ abjec! superstition. 
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refused to place credence in the plainest statements of the (lq 
Testament Scriptures. The denunciations to be found in the lay 
and the prophets against the abominable rite of human sacrifice 
were explained by them as having been introduced into the Jewish 
Scriptures by the party of reform which sprang up after the 
Babylonish captivity of the nation. On such principles Ghillany 
found little difficulty in maintaining that Moses offered up his own 
son in sacrifice, that all the first-born male infants of the Israelites 
were commanded by him to be sacrificed to Jehovah, and that the 
pious worshippers partook of their flesh; that the three thousand 
men put to the sword by the Levites (Ex. xxxii. 26-28), on account 
of the worship of the golden calf, were in reality a great human sacri- 
fice in honour of the giving of the Law, more awful in its character 
than any of the ‘customs’ of the African kingdom of Dahomey ; that 
the death of Nadab and Abihu, consumed by fire because they offered 
‘strange fire’ before the Lord (Lev. x. 1-2), was nothing else than a 
sacrifice of the same kind; that, indeed, Aaron at last offered up 
himself a sacrifice for the people on Mount Hor; and Moses later 
followed his brother’s example—immolating himself on Mount Nebo 
in order to secure the passage of the Israelites over Jordan ! 

After such an exhibition of perverse interpretation one need not 
be surprised to be informed by this authority that in the time when 
the first temple was still standing human victims were sacrificed at 
the Passover feast for each section of the Jewish people, and that 
the blood of the victims was mixed up with the bread, in place of 
leaven, peculiar expiatory virtue being attached to the partaking of 
such bread; that the bodies of the victims were afterwards roasted 
with fire, each of the Jews present at the feast partaking of small 
morsels of the flesh in order to secure the pardon of their sins! 

Such were some of the monstrous statements which were put forth 
as the results of a critical investigation of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. One thing, however, may be said in extenuation of the folly 
and guilt of writing and publishing such a work. However disposed 
Professor Ghillany was, on this theory, to consider it probable that the 
practice of human sacrifice was not utterly extinct among the Jews, 
he did not venture in his work to cite any proofs from the Jewish 
literature of post-Biblical times in which such cannibal practices 
were taught or commended.’! 







































1! We might refer the English reader who desires further to investigate this sub- 
ject to the valuable prolegomena of Dr. M. M. Kalisch, prefixed to the first volume 
of his Historical and Critical Commentary on the Book of Leviticus (London: Long- 
mans, 1867), premising, however, that we do not coincide with all the conclusions 
that the eminent Jewish scholar has arrived at. While disposed to regard the fulfil- 
ment of Jephthah’s vow as an instance of human sacrifice, committed in accommo- 
dation to Canaanitish heathenism, we deny that the act of David in hanging up 
the seven sons of Saul before the Lord (2 Sam. xxi.) has been rightly regarded by 
Kalisch as a case of human sacrifice. In the latter instance David, from want of inquir- 
ing further of the Lord in what manner he ought to avenge the massacre of the 
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The publication of Professor Rohling’s Talmudjude, the sixth 
edition of which appeared in 1878, marks a decided step in advance 
in the history of such scandalous charges against the Jews. At the 
time Professor Rohling published that work he was not, however, 
inclined to go quite so far as to assert that the Jews were guilty of 
cannibalism. The accusations made in it against the Jewish nation 
are mainly drawn from the work of Johann Andreas Eisenmenger, 
Professor at Heidelberg, entitled Hntdecktes Judenthum, first pub- 
lished at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1700 in two parts, each over one 
thousand pages small quarto. The first edition of that great work, 
however, is said to have been confiscated by the influence of the Jewish 
community at Frankfort. Eisenmenger, whose knowledge of Jewish 
literature was most extensive, professed to have been urged by the 
highest motives in the publication of this work. There is, however, 
an ugly story told that the Jews offered to compensate him for the 
confiscation of the work if he would consent never to republish it, 
and that the negotiation only failed because, while they offered him 
12,000 gulden, he demanded 30,000. Some copies of Eisenmenger’s 
book got abroad in spite of all the care taken by the authorities, 
and the result was that the second edition of the work, in conse- 
quence of the powerful intercession of several universities, was pub- 
lished after the death of its author by permission of King Frederick I. 
of Prussia in 1711. Eisenmenger’s book was written in the bitterest 
controversial spirit, and has since formed the repertorium from whence 
Christian controversialists, malevolently affected towards the Jewish 
people, have usually drawn their materials. Rohling has made some 
curious mistakes founded on a cursory reading of Eisenmenger which 
have been ably exposed by Professor Franz Delitzsch in his pamphlets, 
the titles of which are given at the heading of this article. There are 
cases in which Eisenmenger has mistaken the meaning of the Jewish 
writings cited by him, and Rohling has fallen into the snare. LEisen- 
menger’s book is by no means a safe guide. Though disposed, however, 
to press every weapon possible into service in his powerful onslaught 
on Jews and Judaism, and though he sought to dissuade Christians, 





Gibeonites, which had defiled the land with blood, committed himself two distinct 
offences against the Mosaic law, (1) in putting the children to death for the sins of 
their fathers (Deut. xxiv. 16), and (2) by permitting the bodies of the persons hanged 
to remain overnight on the trees on which they were executed (Deut. xxi. 22, 23). 
The conduct of Joshua in similar cases (Josh. ix. 29, x. 26, 27, kc.) proves that the 
latter law was in force from the earliest time when Israel became a nation. The 
sacred writer, after mentioning the manner in which David strove to make some 
amends for his rashness, observes : ‘and after that, God was intreated for the land ’ 
(2 Sam. xxi. 14). The remark is significant. The bloody act done by Saul upon the 
Gibeonites required some display of punitive justice, but David in giving up the sons 
of Saul to their vengeance also committed a transgression. The demand on the part 
of the Gibeonites might admit of extenuation, but David’s conduct is not thereby 
justified. That conduct, however, is not fairly ascribable to any desire on David’s 
part to rid himself of disagreeable rivals to the throne. 
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under all sorts of imaginary fears, from having recourse to Jewish 
physicians, whose skill was then in high repute, Eisenmenger, it ought 
to be mentioned to his honour, urged most strongly the inutility 
and wickedness of persecuting the Jewish race. Willing as he was 
to believe that the Jews were in the habit of murdering Christians out 
of hatred to Christ’s religion, he rejected most distinctly the charges 
brought against the nation of their women making use, in cases 
of difficult labour, of the blood of Christians, and the still more 
abominable charge of using the blood of Christians in the prepara- 
tion of the Passover cakes and mixing it with the wine used at that 
festival. 

Dr. August Rohling, Professor of Hebrew Antiquities and of the 
Exegesis of the Old Testament in the Theological Faculty of the 
Imperial and Royal University of Prague, a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian of some position, has been bold enough to maintain that the 
custom alluded to has been, and still is, in existence among the Jews. 
He maintains (1) that the testimony of history is quite conclusive on 
the matter; (2) that the practice of shedding the blood of Christian 
virgins and of mixing up the same with the Passover bread has often 
been had recourse to, and that it rests upon a secret teaching on the 
subject handed down by word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion; (3) that passages can be adduced from Jewish writings of 
authority decisively proving the existence of the custom. 

Not that Professor Rohling ventured to make these charges at 
once. His accusations against the Jews have gradually increased in 
virulence. The history of his charges is as follows:—In the summer 
of 1881, at the request of the Anti-Semitic agitators, Professor 
Rohling made a solemn deposition before the Supreme Court of Prague, 
to the effect that he could prove from printed works that the Jews 
regarded Christians as idolaters, and were wont to term them ‘ dogs,’ 
‘asses,’ ‘ swine,’ &c.; that a Talmudic Jew was bound by his reli- 
gious principles to seek even by means of lying and treachery to 
effect the moral and physical ruin of those who are not Jews. Terrible 
as were these charges, the exaggerated character of which Professor 
Delitszch has ably pointed ont in his Rohling’s Talmudjude beleuchtet 
and other publications, Dr. Rohling did not venture in that deposi- 
tion to accuse the Jews as guilty of human sacrifices. In 1882, 
however, he further offered to depose on oath that the murder of 
Christians for ritual purposes was a doctrine secretly taught among 
the Jews. 

In his Antworten an die Rabbiner, which consists of letters pub- 
lished in the close of .1882 and early in January of the present year, 
Dr. Robling maintained that the Talmud contains nothing certain 
respecting human sacrifices (see his note on p.11). But he professed 
still his readiness to depose on oath that the point was ‘taught by 
the Rabbinical religion.’ ‘The proof of this assertion,’ he remarks, 
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‘principally rests upon the facts of history,'? inasmuch as the Western 
Jews have so arranged the texts of their books which are accessible 
to Christian Hebrews that no stringent argument can be procured from 
that source. If the higher authorities would permit me to spend a 
few years in the East, I verily believe that I could also discover texts 
of this kind.’ This last statement is peculiarly naive. 

Another assailant, however, soon appeared on the stage. A con- 
yert from Judaism to the Roman Church published a pamphlet under 
the nom de plume of ‘Dr. Justus,’ designated Judenspiegel, or the 
Mirror of the Jews. The first edition of this pamphlet contained 
no charge of ‘ ritual murder ;’ but the second edition, published early 
this year, contained an appendix, which also appears in the third edi- 
tion, entitled ‘ Is the murder of a Christian for ritual purposes allowed 
or not by the Jews?’ Dr. Justus here for the first time ventured to cite 
chapter and verse from ‘ the books of the Kabbala’ in support of this 
terrible accusation, and adduced a passage to that effect from what he 
termed the ‘Sepher Halkuthem’ of Jerusalem, page 156, which pas- 
sage, if the citation made therefrom was correct, would have been 
amply sufficient to substantiate the odious charge. 

Rohling eagerly availed himself of Justus’s discovery. In a 

t=] 

letter to Herr von Onody dated June 19, 1883 (reprinted in De- 
litzsch’s Schachmatt, p. 22), Rohling reiterated the statement that he 
‘did not find in the Talmud, as far as it lies before us in print, any 
proof of ritual murder,’ but he stated that a book had since come 
into his possession printed under the auspices of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore so late as the year 1868,'* which contains a direct commenda- 
tion of such murder. The work in question is that referred to by 
‘Dr. Justus.’ 

It is evident, therefore, that Dr. Rohling had not six months 
ago made this discovery. The ‘heifer’ with which he has ‘ plowed’ 

2 Upwards of fifty closely printed pages of this work are occupied with reciting 
‘historical’ proofs down to the case of Father Thomas at Damascus. In his account 
given of the latter case, Rohling is guilty of gross suppression of facts. One would 
never learn from it that the most important witnesses, whose evidence would have 
cleared the Jews in the very outset, were tortured to death before the public trial 
took place. See Dr. L. Loewe’s Translation of Levinsohn’s Hfés Dammim, or Conversa- 
tions at Jerusalem, on the malicious charge of using Christian blood (Longmans, Green, 
and Longman, 1841). 

#3 On this point it may be well to quote a passage from a letter of Dr. L. Loewe, 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of July 12, 1883: * With regard to the state- 
ment of Dr. Rohling that the mysterious book had been printed under the auspices of 
Sir Moses, I have to explain that forty years ago, with the view of encouraging in- 
dustry in the Holy Land, he presented a person of the name of Israel Back with an 
English printing-press, and the recipient, in token of deep gratitude to the donor, 
named it Mdssit Moshe ve-Yehoodit, a present of Moses and Judith. Since that time 
all the books printed by the use of that press bear that name on the title-page. Sir 
Moses himself has not the remotest idea of the printing of that book, nor has he ever 
heard of its existence; but it pleased Dr. Rohling, and he thought it would answer 
his purpose exceedingly well, to interpret these words by “ under the auspices of Sir 
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Moses Montefiore. 
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this field (Judges xiv. 18), and by whose aid he has unearthed this 
‘pearl’ of evidence, can scarcely be any other than the anonymous 
Jewish convert. Relying on ‘the staff of this broken reed,’ which 
has verily pierced the hand of him who has used it (Isaiah xxxvi. 6), 
Rohling has ventured to engage in combat with the venerable Leipzig 
Professor who for nearly fifty years has made post-Biblical Jewish 
literature one of the subjects of his special study.'* Had the Talmud 
contained one single passage in which such a practice was commended, 
had the Sohar, or any later Kabbalistic works, really contained any 
such directions, as is now for the first time pretended, the great 
Protestant controversialists like the Buxtorfs, Wagenseil, or Eisen- 
menger, or great Kabbalistic schvlars of the Roman Catholic Church, 
like the Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, would certainly long ago have 
brought such passages to the light of day. 

It is not surprising that the Antworten an die Rabbiner should 
have been forbidden in the kingdom of Bohemia, probably on account 
of its inflammatory contents.!° In it Professor Rohling refers in 
terms of highest approbation to the pamphlet of Dr. Justus, and 
maintains that ‘ the laws of the Jews’ are correctly set forth in that 
wretched publication. He remarks: ‘ Dr. Justus is not identical with 
me, but his cause is my cause. The texts which he quotes are taken 
direct from the originals.’ The crowning discovery, however, of 
Professor Rohling is contained in a letter published in the West- 
ungarischer Grenzbote of the 2nd of July, 1883. He there endorses as 
correct a translation of a passage professedly taken from the Book of 
Sohar, known to be a great authority among a certain class of Jews, 
especially those known as Chasidim, in which particular directions 
are given as to the manner in which a Christian virgin ought to be 
put to death, and her blood used for religious purposes. 

The following are the passages on which Dr. Justus and Professor 


1 However bitterly Rohling may speak of Delitzsch in his later pamphlets, he was 
once willing to learn from him on matters of Biblical criticism. In his first reply, 
Francis Delitzsch und die Judenfrage, he speaks of him withadmiration. ‘ Delitzsch,’ 
he says, ‘I both honour and love. For he has, during many years of a life already 
long, borne labour and toil with patience, he has become by his talents and diligence 
a spiritual power, and has performed many splendid services to the truth by his rest- 
less literary activity. He is in his way a second Tertullian; his words shine forth 
like the lightning ; his readiness for combat is unrivalled. And what makes him so 
particularly lovable? He does not conceal the fact that he knows Jesus Christ, our 
hope and our life; and in his heart the call is loud: “To Rome, to Rome, to Christ’s 
Representative !” He speaks, indeed, much against Rome; still the manner in which 
he says it, proves what is going on within him; wherefore I hope that the voice may 
yet reach him oxAnpév cor mpds xévrpa Aaxticew (Acts xxvi. 14). God grant that this 
treatise may contribute to make him and others abandon the war against the Rock 
of Peter, which contains in itself the saving water of the Redeemer.’ We may here 
observe that we have intentionally abstained in this article from noticing the bitter 
assaults of Rohling on Protestants and Protestantism, which are contained even 
in his treatises against the Jews, as such attacks have no direct bearing on the 
subject before us. 

8 See this fact referred to in Rohling’s Polemik und das Menschenopfer, p. 8. 
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Robling rely as evidence for this barbarous practice being in existence 
among the Jews. 

The first is the passage from the Sepher Halkuthem, p. 156, 
translated as follows by Dr. Justus in his Judenspiegel, p. 94, in 
which, according to that writer, the blood of virgins not belonging 
to the Jewish race is declared to be peculiarly acceptable in the sight 


of God :-— 


It is written in the Holy Scripture [Prov. xxx. 19], ‘the way of a man with a 
maid,’ &c. (Three things are then mentioned in the Bible of which it is said, 
‘three things are too wonderful for me, and the fourth ’—in the following,verse this 
fourth is described as ‘ the way of a man with a maid ’—‘ I understand not.’) What 
is here the meaning of the Holy Scripture? The sense, put in the fewest words, 
is: It is wonderful that the virgin’s blood of the unclean, of the Klipoth (those 
who are not Jewesses) is, however, to Heaven an offering of a sweet savour. 
Yes, to shed non-Jewish virgin’s blood is as holy an offering as the best spices, and 
ameans to reconcile God with oneself, and to draw down upon oneself favour. 
This is the meaning, therefore, of the Holy Scripture: It is wonderful that the 
virgin [is] personally unclean and a Klipa (not a Jewess), and yet the shedding of 
her blood is so precious an offering. 


The passage is professedly quoted from the Jerusalem edition. Per- 

haps it was in reference to this fact that Professor Rohling remarks : 
‘If the authorities in power would render it possible for me to spend 
some years in the East, I believe that I could also discover texts of 
this import.’ 

The Sepher Halikkutim which Dr. Justus refers to in ‘ Polish jar- 
gon’ as the ‘ Sepher Halkuthem ’ is a collection of single texts of the 
Old Testament, with remarks thereon drawn up by Chayim Vital, a 
pupil of the distinguished Kabbalist Isaak Luria, and editions of it 
have been published, as Delitzsch observes, in Zolkiew, Wilna, and 
Jerusalem. The translation of the passage given by Justus and 
endorsed by Rohling is simply a gigantic falsehood. Professor 
Franz Delitzsch has given the original of the passage on p. 30 of 
his Schachmatt den Blutliignern. If the learned Professor of 
Leipzig has used strong language in this pamphlet, it is because 
circumstances have fully justified its use, as the falsehoods of Justus 
and Rohling have inflamed the feelings of the people against the 
Jews and have led to scenes of murder aud outrage. 

To understand the passage fully, it is necessary to have some 
idea of the Kabbalistic philosophy or theosophy, which has often 
found warm admirers among the theologians of Christendom. The 
English reader desirous of obtaining a general idea of the chief points 
of that strange system of Jewish mysticism could not do better than 
peruse the pages of Dr. Christian D. Ginsburg’s interesting though 
brief essay, The Kabbalah, its Doctrines, Development, and Litera- 
twre.'® There he will see the Kabbalistic doctrine regarding the 





16 London: Longmans, 1865. 
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Sephiroth, ‘ principles,’ ‘ intelligences,’ or ‘emanations’ (the exact 
meaning of that technical word need not here be discussed), which ig 
in many points akin to the Gnostic teachings on similar subjects, 
According to Kabbalistic doctrine the lower world has been created 
after the pattern of things above, even as the Tabernacle of Moses 
was formed after the pattern of that seen on Mount Sinai; thus the 
things on earth have their counterparts in the things in heaven. 
With this general remark we turn to the passage from the Sepher 
Halikkutim which is given and translated in full by Delitzsch. We 
have taken the liberty of curtailing the passage, and of slightly 
modifying Delitzsch’s rendering, though not departing substantially 
from it in any particular, and have added a few notes within brackets 
to make the passage more generally intelligible :— 











Three things are wonderful to me, &c. The first is this: Why is the appearance 
of the eagle, although it is unclean, attached to the Chariot [the Jews style the 
vision given in Ezekiel i. the vision of ‘the chariot ;’ see Ezekiel i. 10, &c.] and 
mentioned in the sephira of Beauty, which is called ‘heaven’? This is that which 
is meant by the words ‘the way of an eagle in the heaven’ four Authorised Version 
renders ‘in the air’]. And the second is ‘ the way of the serpent upon the rock, 
as it gives thus a support for the unclean serpent in (the sephira) of the Kingdom 
[the tenth sephira, which represents the harmony of the archetypal man; see 
Ginsburg, p. 16, and his pictorial illustration of the ten sephiroth], which is termed 
‘rock’ [as that which is the foundation of all]? The third is ‘ the way of the ship 
in the heart of the sea,’ for ‘ oniya’ [the word for ‘ a ship ’] signifies the evil maid 
who always howls, with a secret reference to‘ taaniya waaniya’ [‘ mourning and 
lamentation,’ Lam. ii. 5, Isa. xxix. 2]. How can she [the evil maid, or sensuality 
which is never satisfied] drive away her mistress, and enter by force the heart of the 
sea, that is, into the congregation of Israel, which is termed ‘sea’? It therefore 
follows that all his wondering [7.e. of the author of Prov. xxx.] is how there is an 
opening and way for the things which are outside [to intrude] into the glory. So 
far of another [hander down of the doctrines of the Master]. 

















So far there is no reference in the remarks of Vital to deeds of 
blood, but that Kabbalistic writer explains the text in the Book of 
Proverbs mystically as referring to the entrance of evil powers into 
the holy worlds which emanated from the Supreme Being, the Endless 
One. 


But Vital proceecs further :—- 


Samuel [the son of Chayim Vital] says: According to this verse where it says 
further, ‘ and four things I know not, this means that there is yet a fourth object 
of wonder, namely, ‘ the way of a man with a maid, and the meaning is not that 
over and above the three [wonderful things] there are four others, for no mention 
is made of them [i.e. of four others besides the three mentioned]. And I have 
found an explanation of the fourth, which is [here] mentioned, in the manuscripts 
of the Master (may his memory be blessed !), and I will here write it down and 
briefly explain it. The matter is that it appeared wonderful to him [the original 
writer] how the blood of virginity [the directions of the Mosaic law concerning 
which token or sign of purity are laid down in Deut. xxii. 13-21] can be in the 
higher world, since all things which are corrupted below are also notched in a 
similar manner above [in that higher sphere where the archetypes exist of the things 
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below. In other words, the archetypes above exhibit traces of any injury which 
may happen to their corresponding forms in the lower sphere], and afterwards 
[it appeared wonderful to him] that the crowned bride is a virgin who has not yet 
known a man, should belong (far be it !) to the shells [or husks, the Kelippoth, #.e. to 
the impure or demoniacal world ; see Ginsburg’s Kabbalah, pp. 25, 28]. And not 
only that, but since the union [?.e. of the sephira of Justice and that of Mercy] ?” is 
brought about only by means of the quieting of judgment, and by compassion 
gaining the upper hand, whence should the redness of the blood [prime noctis], 
which although it is clean [in contrast to that spoken of in Leviticus xv. 19-24], 
still indicates [or betokens] judgment, get there [namely, to the heavenly sphere] ? 
This is a difficult question, and it is of the same kind as that which I have ex- 
plained concerning the way of the eagle in the heaven, and the way of the ship 
in the heart of the sea, and the way of the serpent upon the rock; and there is 
yet another way (of explaining the passage], but this may now suffice. 


We have nothing whatever here to do with the correctness or in- 
correctness of this strange Kabbalistic interpretation of the passage 
in the Book of Proverbs, and it would require more extensive com- 
ments in order fully to explain the several details of this interpreta- 
tion. One point, however, is certain, that the Kabbalistic interpreter 
never had the slightest intention of speaking of any shedding of the 
blood of virgins in sacrifice, nor does he allude in the most remote 
manner to non-Jewesses. The masculine plural form used in the 
passage (bethilim) always signifies ‘ virginity’ and not ‘virgins,’ in 
which signification the regular feminine plural form bethiloth is 
always employed. This usage is characteristic not only of the 
language of the Old Testament Scriptures, but also of that of the 
Talmud. See, on the use of the plural in such a signification, 
Gesenius-Kautzsch’s Hebrdische Gramm. § 108. 2. a, and Bottcher’s 
Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, § 689, B., as also the Hebrew Lexicons 
of Gesenius or Fiirst. We can only account for so gross a blunder 
of translation on the supposition that the mistake originated in the 
ignorance of ‘ Dr. Justus,’ who was originally a Polish Jew, but is 
now an ardent convert to the Romish Church, and, like many Polish 
Jews, is evidently very imperfectly acquainted with the critical 
niceties of the Hebrew language, and certainly unacquainted with 

1 The Kabbalistic Sephiroth are first divided into six principles mutually anta- 
gonistic, represented as masculine and feminine. The masculine Sephiroth are Wis- 
dom, Mercy, and Firmness (my3); the feminine are Intelligence, Justice, and 
Splendour. These six are united with each other by three uniting principles, desig- 
nated as the Crown, Beauty, and Foundation—thus making nine in number. From 
the ninth proceeds the tenth sephira, or the Kingdom which unites all in one 
harmonious whole. Al! are regarded as emanations from the Supreme Being or the 
Endless One. The masculine sephira of Mercy on the right hand corresponds to the 
feminine sephira of Justice on the left, and the sixth sephira, that of Beauty, unites 
these two. From this union (544%;) proceeds the sensuous world to which marriage 
belongs. But even these things which are sensuous and earthly have, according to 
this philosophical system, their counterparts in the heavenly sphere. Justas, in his 
pamphlet, p. 95, evidently understood the word translated ‘ union’ to be used in the 
sense of ‘ reconciliation,’ which is utterly false. Rohling, in his Polgmtk, p. 58, while 
avoiding in words this error, endeavours by a display of ingenyity to attach sub- 
stantially the same signification to the expression. 
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the Kabbalistic philosophy. Utterly misconceiving the meaning of 
*Kelippoth,’ which never occurs in the sense he assigns to it, and 
blinded by partisanship, this Jewish convert forced upon the passage 
a sense it cannot bear. Professor Rohling, in a zeal for God which 
is certainly not according to knowledge, appears at first without due 
examination to have accepted Justus’s interpretation. But it is un- 
intelligible how any man with any pretensions to Hebrew scholarship 
could, after his gross blunders of translation had been thoroughly 
exposed by such an authority as Professor Franz Delitzsch of 
Leipzig, yet persevere in affirming asa truth what he must know 
to be false. The case is not one in which an honest difference of 
opinion is conceivable as to the correct translation of the Hebrew, 
Every tyro in Talmudic or Rabbinical Hebrew can clearly see from 
an examination of the original text as given in Delitzsch’s pamphlet, 
that the passage appealed to has been grossly mistranslated by Justus 
and Rohling, and that the interpretation they have put upon its 
terms is absolutely impossible. 

We do not charge Rohling with being absolutely ignorant of 
Hebrew. He is the author of a respectable Commentary on the 
Book of Proverbs,'* which, though disfigured by its unnecessary and 
violent attacks on Protestant commentators, owes no little of its value 
to the use made in it of the work of Delitzsch on the same portion of 
the Old Testament. But he is fairly chargeable with having made 
blunders through rashness and want of accuracy. Under the influence 
of a fanatical hatred against the Jews as opponents of Christianity, and 
of feelings of indignation against the scurrilous attacks on Christ 
which have appeared in the Jewish press,'? Rohling appears to have 
eagerly grasped at the first weapons handed to him by a half-educated 
convert, and, rather than admit his mistakes, has had the audacity to 
maintain the correctness of interpretations which are most palpably 
untrue. His final reply to Professor Delitzsch, Die Polemik wnd das 
Menschenopjer, is not lacking in ingenuity. It will convince no 
Hebrew scholar, but it will deceive numbers of persons unacquainted 
with that language. It will again and again be appealed to by 
popular demagogues like Herr von Onody. It will stir up the flaming 
passions of ignorant Christians against the Jews, it will embitter the 
hostility of Jews against all that is Christian. And all this has been 
done in the name of the meek and loving Redeemer! Would that—for 
the sake of the innocent human beings, whose houses. may be rifled, 
whose persons may be ill-treated, whose wives and daughters may be 
outraged, under the influence of such false accusations,—the autho- 


'§ Das Salomonische Spruchbuch. Ueberset2t und erkkirt von Prof. Dr. August 
Rohling. Mit Erlaubniss der Obern. Mainz. 1879. 

? See the important article in Professor Franz Delitzsch’s Saat auf Hoffnung, 
XIX Jahrg. 2tes Heft (Ostern, 1882), entitled Christentum und jiidische Presse, 
Selbsterlebtes von F. D, 
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tities of the Church of Rome, whose ‘ permission,’ it seems, had to be 
sought ere a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs could be issued, 
would suppress these inflammatory publications of a writer who is 
under their control, and is one of their professors of theology ! 

It is only necessary here to observe, in reply to the further obser- 
yations of Dr. Rohling, that no reference whatever is made in the 
passage of Vital before quoted to non-Jewish virgins. As, however, 
under the term Kelippoth, all the gross forms of the material world 
are included, it is easy to understand how ‘ the souls of the wicked ’ 
are regarded by Kabbalists as belonging to that category, which 
includes also the evil angels, in whom darkness and impurity have 
the upper hand. All such are ‘termed death and the shadow of 
death.’ But to conclude from such statements that Christians, and, 
as ‘Dr. Justus’ would have it, Christian virgins, are specially desig- 
nated by ‘ Kelippoth,’*! and that ‘ the crowned virgin ’ of the passage 
isa Christian maiden, is a monstrous perversion of truth. The very 
expression ‘ crowned virgin’ proves that the allusion there made is to 
a Jewish bride. 

According to the West-wngarischer Grenzbote of the 2nd of July 
of this year, Professor Rohling communicated to the court before 
which the unfortunate Jews of Tisza-Eszlar were tried for the murder 
of Esther Solymossi, the second passage’ professedly taken from the 
Sohar, vol. ii. p. 119 a, in which, according to his interpretation, 
full directions are given as to the mode in which Christian virgins 
ought to be solemnly sacrificed. Ina letter dated Prague, July 1, 
Professor Rohling stated that be was prepared to swear that the 
following special directions, among others, are there given as to the 
manner in which the rite is to be performed. 

(1) Such a sacrifice must be performed in the presence of Jews, 
inasmuch as a sacred sacrifice is not to be offered up in secret. 
(2) Ere the sacrifice begins, the Jews present are to repeat a form of 
confession of sin, in order that their hearts may be purified from all 
sense of sin, and thus they may worthily present themselves at the holy 
sacrifice. (3) The knife with which the sacrifice is to be performed 
is to be tested twelve times by passing one’s nail over its edge, to 
see whether it is perfectly free from all notches. (4) The girl to be 
sacrificed must have her mouth gagged, in order that she may not be 
able to scream, but die as an animal dies, without uttering any 
sound. (5) The girl is to be put to death with the knife in such a 
manner that all her blood shall flow out, so that the corpse may be 
absolutely devoid of colour. (6) After the sacrifice has been finished, 
the slayer, who in performing this solemn rite discharges the 


“ This was evidently Justus’ way of explaining the feminine plural Kelippoth, 
for he translates in the same page ‘Klipa’in the singular as Nichtjiidin, a non- 


Jewess, which is a blunder. 
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functions of a high priest, is to repeat the closing prayer, in which 
he makes a vow before God that every day, when it is possible for 
him to do so, he will offer such a sacrifice. 

The edition of the Sohar from which these atrocious directions 
are professedly taken is that published at Przemysl in Galicia in 1880, 

Is it at all surprising, when such statements are solemnly made 
by a scholar and professor, that the common people in Hungary and 
other parts of the Austrian Empire should have been only too ready 
to give full credence to the monstrous story told by Moritz Scharf 
with respect to the murder of Esther Solymossi in the synagogue of 
Tisza-Eszlar ? 

The whole citation, however, turns out to be a gross falsification, 
for which not even such a poor excuse can be pleaded as we have 
ventured to suggest is possible in the first instance in order to explain 
the mistranslation of the passage in the Sepher Halikkutim. No 
wonder that Professor Franz Delitzsch should be driven to exclaim in 
righteous indignation that such lying can only be accounted for on 
the supposition of ‘ moral insanity,’ or even demoniacal possession, 
With him, we deeply feel the terrible injury done to the honour of 
Christ, and to the holy cause of Christianity, by such cruel and inex- 
cusable falsehoods. 

The passage of the Bool: of Sohar referred to by Rohling is given 
in full by Delitzsch,” together with a translation and brief explanation, 
Rohling has not ventured to dispute the correctness of the extract. 
It does contain an allusion to sacrifices, and mention is made of the 
sacrificial knife whose edge has to be tested twelve times to secure 
its freedom from all notches. But how different is the real meaning 
of the passage from that assigned to it by Professor Rohling! We 
can here translate only the most important portion. Those who wish 
to investigate the subject fully can easily obtain the pamphlet of 
Professor Delitzsch. 

Their death [that is, the death which persons, who are ignorant and opposed to 
the law of God, suffer as a penalty for their sin] is a public death—death, namely, 
in the sense of poverty [the Talmud, in Nedarim, 7 6, compares poverty to death]. 
This their death of poverty shall be no concealed death, to be covered up like the 
blood of the birds [ Lev. xvii. 13], but a public death before the eyes of the people. 
For the poor man is likened to a dead man. There is, however, a poverty con- 
cealed from men, and a poverty in the sight of all men, just as they pour out the 
blood of the animal before the face of all men; for as their blood is poured out, so 
the blood of the poor disappears from the countenance before the eyes of men, and 
they become white as dead persons. But if they return penitently, and open not 
their mouths in unseemly words against God, their death is then more mute than 
that of a beast, which is dead and without voice or word. Their confession of sin 
is: ‘I have no mouth to defend myself, and no forehead to lift up my head ;’ they 
confess and praise daily the unity of the Holy One (blessed be He !), in order that 
they may die with ‘ one’ [that is, in the act of repeating the well-known formula 
given Deut. vi. 4, which in the Hebrew closes with the word ‘one’ (‘ echad’). 


2 On pp. 39-41 of his Schachmatt. 
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R. Akiba is said to have died while repeating these words, in the midst of 
the most cruel torture (see Berachoth, 61b)],—a representation [t.e. their death 
in that case is an image or representation] of the animal [which goes forth to its 
death] with a knife tested twelve times [in order to see that its edge has no 
notches], and with a knife which makes ‘echad’ [that is, 12 and 1 are 13, which 
js the numerical value of the Hebrew letters which compose the numeral ‘ echad ; ’ 
the typical believer meets the sword of death with calmness, and dies with the last 
word of the Jewish confession of faith upon his lips, and therefore such a death 
is likened to a sacrifice]. 


Whatever views may be held as to the mystic doctrine here taught 
in the Book of Sohar, not a word is spoken therein of any sacrifice of 
virgins.*> It is utterly in vain that Prof. Rohling has attempted in 
his Polemik to justify this interpretation of its terms. Some of his 
remarks would lead us to surmise that Rohling is ignorant of, or for- 
getful of, some of the peculiarities of Hebrew syntax. But it is im- 
possible here to pursue the matter into its details. But in reading 
such publications one can scarcely help thinking of the remarkable de- 
nunciation recorded in the Old Testament history, in which Micaiah 
the son of Imlah warned the king of Israel against the false prophets 
who encouraged that king to go to war against Syria and predicted the 
success of the expedition: ‘ Behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all these thy prophets’(1 Kings xxii.), That ‘lying 
spirit’ has in very deed entered into ‘Dr. Justus’ and Professor 
Rohling. 

We cannot within the limits assigned to this article refer to all 
the remarkable pamphlets whose titles we have given at its com- 
mencement. The two collections of testimonies acquitting the Jews 
of this foul and cruel charge are most important. The Berlin pam- 
phlet entitled Christliche Zeugnisse, and edited, we believe, by a 
Jewish scholar, Dr. M. Lazarus, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and the fuller ; amphlet published in Vienna under 
the title Die Blutbeschuldigung gegen die Juden, von christlicher 
Seite beurtheilt,’ are both most timely and valuable. The decrees of 
Innocent IV., Gregory X., Pius VI., and many other opinions of 
kings and others set forth in the second pamphlet, are most interest- 
ing. Most important is the solemn opinion given on the subject by 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Leipzig in 1714 in 
answer to the inquiries of Friedrich August, King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony, a monarch most hostilely disposed to the Jewish 
people. Professor Rohling, in his Antworten, has had recourse to 
‘special pleading’ in attempting to meet the charge of opposing 
Papal decrees. One is perfectly aware how inconsistent the Church 


*% On some of the remarkable doctrines taught in the Book of Sohar I would call 
attention to a very able pamphlet entitled Awsziige aus dem Buche Sohar mit 
deutscher Uebersetzung (3te verbesserte Ausgabe. Berlin: Ph. G. Low, 1857). Its 
author is the eminent Jewish Christian, Dr. J. H. Biesenthal, one of the highest 
authorities in Rabbinical matters. 
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of Rome has been in her dealings in this matter, and how often she 
has cruelly oppressed the Jewish race. But we cannot here enter 
into that question. We would, however, call special attention to 
the elaborate opinion of Professor Dr. Hermann L. Strack, of Berlin, 
in favour of the Jews (which is contained in both pamphlets), jn 
which he points out the absurdity of the charge of using human blood 
as being utterly opposed to all the directions of the Mosaic lay, 
He refers to the extreme care taken by the Jews even in the Middle 
Ages to abstain from anything with blood in it, and among other 
facts to the curious directions given with regard to the minute atoms 
of blood sometimes found in eggs, which were ordered to be carefully 
shunned by pious Jews, as well as to the directions given as to what 
to do when, in the act of eating, the gums might accidentally bleed, 
Professor Strack also points out that the accusations of this kind 
brought against the Jews were originally preferred also against the 
Christians by their pagan assailants. The opinions in these pamphlets 
of Professor Néldecke of Strasburg, Professor Merx of Heidelberg, Pro- 
fessor Stade of Giessen, Professor Siegfried of Jena, all Hebrew 
scholars of the highest eminence, and men not likely to be influenced 
by any theological prepossessions on the subject, ought to be sufficient 
in the eyes of all rational men to clear the Jewish nation from this 
odious charge. The theological faculties of Amsterdam and of Leyden 
have also given strong opinions in favour of the Jews. The only 
strange thing about the matter is that in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era the charge-—which, like that of witchcraft, ought 
long since to have been thrown into the Iumber-room of exploded 
opinions—should still be believed in by many persons, and that a 
Roman Catholic Professor in Prague and a Roman Catholic religious 
order in Paderborn in Westphalia should have lent all their influence 
and support to the circulation of so vile a calumny against the Jewish 
nation. 


Cuartes H. H. Waicat. 
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AN ACADEMY OF LITERATURE FOR 










hype GREAT BRITAIN. 

is kind 

nst the 

nphlets In the year 1835 a project of a literary institute was under the con- 

g, Pro. sideration of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, then tottering to its fall. 

Tebrew The reasons which recommended it to their consideration, if valid 

uenced then, can scarcely be regarded as less so now, and it may not be 

ficient inopportune to take a review of them and see what they are worth. 

m this The project had its origin in a correspondence of an earlier date 

eyden under another Government, when Lord Brougham, then Lord Chan- 

> only cellor, applied to Southey for his opinion and advice on the question 

ury of by what means, or whether by any, the Government could give 

ought encouragement to literature. Southey had sent me a copy of the 

dloded correspondence, and after the change of Government I showed it to 

hat a Lord Aberdeen, and he to Sir R. Peel. They took up the subject, 

gious and I was asked to consider whether something could not be done 

uence in the direction to which Southey had pointed. 

ewish I accordingly produced a scheme, founded partly upon one of 
which Southey’s letter had given a sketch, partly upon the model of 
the French Institute, and partly upon notions of my own. It was 

iT. : A . 
regarded with some favour. ‘Lord Aberdeen,’ I wrote to a friend, 





‘thought it would be as likely to succeed as any other measure they 
might bring forward; but (speaking the day after the division on 
the Speakership) he added, that he did not know what the measure 
was in which they were not likely to be defeated. However, he said, 
Peel would keep it by him in case of the times affording an oppor- 
tunity.’ 

The memorandum which follows is dated February, 1835; the 
Government lasted, I think, only till the April following ; and all 
that Sir Robert could do was to appropriate to literature the annual 
1,200/. already on the Civil List for pensions to be granted by the 
Crown. I was asked to suggest the names of literary men to whom 


pensions should be offered. 
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Southey was, of course, the one who stood first; but, oddly In 
enough, a personal friend of his own in the Cabinet raised the Wi 
question whether the grant of a pension to him would not expose the the con 
Government to violent attacks in the House of Commons. Op salaries 
learning this I had recourse to Mr. Spring Rice, who assured me the me 
that not only he would not oppose such a grant, but he ‘ would fight ie 
for it if it were against all the devils in the Dom-Daniel caverns ;’ 70.000. 
and he added that he could answer for his party in the House being twenty 
with him. Sir Robert Peel, being in constant expectation of the fal! ably, b 
of his Government, reserved any announcement of the pension till and as 
its last days, and, in the meantime, wrote to Mr. Southey, to offer os 
him a baronetcy, and to ask in what way he could assist him, and il 
was answered in the admirable and touching letter now published letters 
in Southey’s Life and Correspondence, wherein he explains his thereb 
pecuniary circumstances, and how utterly unbecoming it would be om 
in him to accept the baronetcy, and adverting to the shock he had I 
sustained by the insanity of his wife, forebodes the loss of his own appa 
faculties, hitherto almost the sole support of his family, and intimates the t 
that a pension would be the only way of helping him; and that at th 
though, as he conceived, this way could not be thought of, under 
present circumstances, as a boon to himself individually, yet it might 4g 
perhaps be practicable as part of a general plan for the encourage- think 
ment of literature. o 

The pension, however, had already been resolved upon and the obvic 
warrant signed. The amount was 300/. per annum. In the course their 
of a year or two Southey’s forebodings came true; a softening of the ) 
brain crept upon him; and in 1839 his decaying powers sank into : 
total imbecility. From that time to his death in 1843 the pension whi 
afforded the family a chief means of support. sche 
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Memorandum on the Means through which the Government might ” 
be enabled to promote the Interests of Science and Literature. br 
for 

ANNEXED to this paper there will be found—first, a copy of a letter ‘* 
addressed by Lord Chancellor Brougham in January, 1831, to Mr. di 
Southey, asking his opinion in what way the interests of literature en 
could be promoted by the Government ; and second, a copy of Mr. po 


Southey’s answer, dated February 1, 1831. 
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In the latter document the following passage occurs :— 






When better times shall arrive (whoever may live to see them) it will be worthy 
the consideration of any Government whether the institution of an academy, with 
glaries for its members (in the nature of literary or lay benefices), might not be 
the means of retaining in és interests, as connected with their own, a certain num- 
per of influential men of letters who should hold those benefices, and a much greater 
number of aspirants who would look to them in their turn. A yearly grant of 
10,0007. would endow ten such appointments of 500/. each for the elder class, and 
twenty-five of 200/. for younger men ; these latter eligible of course, and prefer- 
sbly, but not necessarily, to be elected to the higher benefices as those fell vacant, 
and as they should have approved themselves, 

The good proposed by this, as a political measure, is not that of retaining such 
persons to act as pamphleteers and journalists, but that of preventing them from 
becoming such in hostility to the established order of things, and of giving men of 
eters, as a class, something to look for beyond the precarious gains of literature ; 
thereby inducing in them a desire to support the existing institutions of their 
country, on the stability of which their own welfare would depend. 



















In a further passage of the same letter, Mr. Southey, questioning 
apparently the probability of any such design being undertaken by 
the then Government, under the critical circumstances of the country 
at that time, proceeds as follows :— 








I do not enter into any details of the proposed institution, for that would be to 
think of fitting up a castle in the air. Nor is it worth while to examine how far 
such an institution might be perverted. Abuses there would be, as in the disposal 
of all preferments, civil, military, or ecclesiastical; but there would be a more 
obvious check upon them, and when they occurred they would be less injurious in 
their consequences than they are in the State, the army and navy, or the Church. 











The object of the following paper is to supply some of the details 
which were thus pretermitted, and to canvass the objections to the 
scheme which Mr. Southey did not think it worth while to examine 
more minutely in his letter to Lord Brougham. 

As a necessary introduction to the subject, I propose in the first 
place to make some remarks upon the injuries to which literature is 
exposed from the circumstances of the times acting upon literary 
men; and furthermore the injuries which are thrown back upon 
society, not only by the corruption of literature, but by the personal 
perversion of the men through whom it is corrupted. It will then 
be my object to show how the circumstances of the times, which have 
brought with them these evils, do nevertheless yield certain facilities 
for applying remedies to them, the general nature of which remedies 
I will endeavour to indicate. And lastly, taking in their full scope 
and magnitude, and without any attempt to extenuate them, the 
difficulties incident to the adoption of the remedial measures, I will 
endeavour to show that there are methods of meeting them, and to 
point out the methods which appear to be most eligible, not losing 
sight, under this head, of the effects in reference to the immediate 
interests of the existing Government. 
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First, then, of the evils accruing to literature from the present 
state of society ; a topic so familiar, that I shall only stop to indicate 
those particulars which more immediately suggest the necessity of 
the remedies which I am afterwards to propose. 

The increase of wealth and the extension of education have been 
adverse in more ways than one to studious reading and sound learn. 
ing. They have produced what may be not unfitly called a reading 
populace—a multitude of readers, who, standing in point of taste 
and information midway between the learned and the illiterate 
classes, constitute the great body of customers for books. There has 
ensued upon them also an increase of general activity throughout 
society, pervading not only the classes of men of business, but those 
which formerly supplied the men of leisure; for the cultivation of 
the arts of society and the pursuit of success in that line have taken 
the character of an active and engrossing career. With this universal 
* inerease of activity, there have arisen more social and gregarious 
modes of life and a greater frequentation of towns; insomuch that a 
life of rural or scholastic seclusion has come to be a thing almost 
unknown to the gentry of England. Under these circumstances, 
whilst it may be admitted that a part of the prevailing activity goes 
to reading, both among men of business and men of pleasure, it is 
more material to observe that their reading is merely subsidiary to 
their other objects, and their knowledge is not acquired for its own 
sake, and is acquired under the excitement of unquiet occupation 
in other ways. They are therefore light, discursive, and hasty 
readers. To the same sort of readers a large accession has accrued 
from another cause. In this active and locomotive state of society, 
in which the objects and distractions of men are so much multiplied, 
leisure comes to be the portion of women. Education has spread 
amongst them as much as amongst men, whilst it is only ina 
limited and metropolitan class that a corresponding addition (that is, 
as great an addition) has been made to their active pursuit of plea- 
sure ; and thus, of the reading populace, women may be believed to 
be the majority, and as they are almost always rapid readers, they 
will probably exceed the men still more in the quantity that they 
read than in the number of them that give themselves to reading 
and the time which they can devote to it. Moreover, what they 
read they will talk of, and of the subjects of their conversation men 
who wish to converse with them will find it inconvenient to be 
ignorant ; and in this way the reading of women has a very important 
influence over that of men. 

These circumstances I think mainly, and doubtless many others 
collaterally, have brought the market for books to what it is at 
present. In the literary trade, as in every other, the surest way 
of making money is to get some advantage over competitors in 
producing the sort of article of which the populace are the pur- 
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chasers. This, therefore, is the object at which authors who write 
thiefly fore money are incessantly aiming; and even those who have 
the greatest talents and worthiest aims must, if their circumstances 
besuch as to make immediate gains indispensable to them, employ 


re been the best part of their time in producing such writings as can be 
learn. wad idly and rapidly, at snatches of time, by men of business, 
eading men of pleasure, women, and those who are in search of facilities 
f taste for conversing with women. The competitors for this custom are 
iterate of course numerous, and as their literary qualifications fit them 
are has equally for periodical writing and for the writing of ephemeral 
ghout books, they combine both branches of literary business, and secure 
those totheir books a class-interest in works of periodical criticism and 


lon of in newspapers. 
taken Thus the gains of literature are chiefly enjoyed by this class of 
versal witers ; the patronage vested in journals, magazines, and newspapers, 
arious is placed in a great degree at their command, and they who enter 
hat a upon literary life without any other means of livelihood find it abso- 
lmost lately necessary to enroll themselves in the corps of journalists quar- 


terly, monthly, weekly, or daily, and adopt this mode of writing at 


ances, 
"goes least as a subsidiary, if not as a principal, branch of their business ; 
it is and in this journalism lies the great operating cause of the debase- 
ry to ment of literature and literary men in these latter times. There is 
own not perhaps any other craft or lawful occupation in life that is so 
ation sentially illiberal—so much calculated to injure the moral disposi- 
lasty tions and debilitate the understanding. Men so employing them- 
rued selves can exercise under hardly any responsibility a greater power of 
iety, inflicting pain and injury than can easily be possessed by any other 
lied, dass of obscure and indigent men ; and they are beset by temptations 
read to the abuse of this power, arising not only from the love which be- 
in a longs to human nature of producing effect and sensation for its own 
t is, sake, but from the necessity of giving relief to the inherent insignifi- 
lea- cancy of the topics which they are called upon to treat. No one can 
1 to look into the productions of this hand-to-mouth literature without 
hey seeing manifest signs of intellects broken up for unmeritorious uses— 
hey talent without knowledge, or knowledge without wisdom—got up on 
ing the spur of the moment to be applied to some immediate purpose— 
hey spent, not hoarded—and which, as not entering into any earnest and 
len systematic design for self-improvement and the enlargement and 
be cultivation of the mind, does in fact effect nothing for him who 
ant acquires it beyond the gratification of his vanity and the addition 
which it brings to his pecuniary resources. 
es The circumstances of the times, to which these evils are incident, 
at have, however, evolved along with them some facilities for the adoption 
ay of remedial measures. The multiplication of readers, whilst debasing 
in the material of literature, has exalted the importance of it in public 
- estimation. Even those who indulge in light reading and shrink 
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from laborious study have, or think it for their credit to affect, a 
reverence for what is erudite and solid in literature. Perhaps als 
the accession of power to the people has led to the same result, be. 
cause it tends to exalt the importance of any object which is regarded 
as national. Whether owing to these or any other causes, I belieye 
that it is sufficiently apparent to those who are acquainted with the 
temper of the House of Commons, that nothing is received with more 
general approbation by that body than any reasonable measure which 
has in view the advancement of science and the arts or of literature, 
The universal acclamation with which the mention of Mr. Dalton’s 
pension was attended in a recent Session of Parliament, and the ease 
with which the vote for the purchase of the two Correggios was car- 
ried, may be adduced as striking proofs of this disposition on the part 
of the House of Commons. It may be believed, therefore, that no 
serious difficulty would be met with in obtaining the consent of Par. 
liament to a grant of money in aid of science and letters, if the 
Government should find that a plan of appropriation could be devised 
which would present a fair and reasonable prospect of really accom- 
plishing the objects in view. 

Mr. Southey’s outline of a Pensioned Academy appears to have 
something not unlike a precedent in the French Institute. That 
establishment consists of four Academies, the members and secre- 
taries of which are pensioned by the State: lst. An Academy of 
Physical and Mathematical Science. 2nd. An Academy of Moral 
and Political Science. 3rd. The * Académie Frangaise,’ which is 
devoted to general literature. 4th. The ‘ Académie des Inscriptions; 
which is classical and antiquarian.' These bodies are self-elected, 
a vacancy in any of them being filled up as soon as it occurs, by 
a vote of the majority of the members of that Academy. The 
design of the Institute at its first foundation by Louis XIII. was to 
collect together the most eminent men of each branch for purposes 
of mutual intercourse and co-operation in the promotion of their re- 
spective sciences. They granted prizes for publications which they 
deemed worthy of that encouragement, and when any discovery in 
science was submitted to them they appointed a committee, which 
drew up and published a report upon it. The general opinion seems 
to be that the 1st and 2nd of the Academies—those for physical and 
mathematical, and for moral and political science—have worked well, 
though of the second there has not been so satisfactory an experience 
as of the first, in latter times; for it was abolished (for obvious 
reasons) by Buonaparte, and has only recently been restored. As 
to the Academies for general literature and antiquities, their opera- 


1 In the French Budget of 1833 the total expense is stated to be 425,000 fr., 
viz. :—Dépenses communes aux quatre Académies, 40,000 fr.; Académie Frangaise, 
81,000 fr. ; Académie des Inscriptions, 98,000 fr.; Académie des Sciences, 124,000 
fr.; Académie des Beaux-Arts, 82,000 fr. 
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tims are said to have been a good deal disturbed by factious di- 
visions amongst themselves; but the publications of the Académie 
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‘egarded [i jes Inscriptions have certainly obtained a very high reputation, 
believe Hf ind have contributed most efficiently to the materials of ancient 
vith the history. 
th more If an institution similar in every particular to this were now to be 
e which ff funded in this country, it might assist in the promotion of the same 
erature, dbjects which have been aimed at and partially accomplished by its 
Dalton’s prototype ; but those objects have been attempted in a similar man- 
he ease fH yerand with some success by some of our scientific and literary insti- 
as cat- MH tutions already in existence, and the objects which seem now to be 
he part most essential are not precisely the same, and do not seem to be 
hat no ff stainable by means of an establishment similar in all respects to the 
of Par- fH french Institute. For whilst that Institute had in view the asso- 
if the [M ciation for literary and scientific purposes of men already of the first 
levised eminence, the great want of society at this day would seem to be 
co sme establishment which should rescue from what may be called 







literary degradation men who would have a fair chance to be eminent 
if they were not indigent, and if the state of the market did not 
compel indigent men to misemploy their talents. At present and in 
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secre- this country, when men have once attained great eminence, the diffi- 
ny of culties of their career are over for the most part, and they are to a 
Moral considerable extent sure of their encouragement and their reward. It 
ch is would doubtless be desirable that such men should enjoy still greater 


alvantages than they do, and that after their reputation is established 





















ons, 

cted, they should be enabled to write without reference to the market, and 
s, by in the decline of life to remit their labours; and the difficulty of con- 
The fering these advantages could hardly perhaps be very great, because 
as to the claims of such men would be readily acknowledged by the public. 
208€S But the case of men whose reputation is not so far matured, or whose 
r Te peculiar pursuit and vocation in literature, although high and worthy, 
hey excludes them from a popular reputation, appears at once to be of 
y in more urgent importance and to be met by considerations of more 
Lich serious difficulty. 

“ms The great desideratum is, of course, some scheme of selection which 
and shall afford, and shall also be publicly acknowledged to afford, an 
ell, adequate security that the choice of pensioners shall fall upon the men 
ace whose labours may most fairly be expected to yield fruits of real public 
ous importance. The difficulty of devising such a security, though doubt- 
As less of no small magnitude, appears, however, to have been much 
ra- diminished by the changes which have taken place in society in the 
t., last few years. Public opinion has acquired a degree of influence 
se, m matters of patronage which has not only brought about a much 
00 purer administration of it, but has also perhaps done something 


to inspire more confidence on the part of the public in the due 
disposal of it where nothing is known to the contrary. It seems to 
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be generally acknowledged also that, whatever individual abuses 
may occur from time to time, the Crown is in these times of gl] 
patrons the least generally corrupt, because the Government has 
now a deeper interest than any other party can have in making good 
appointments. 

Still the difficulties are sufficiently apparent to suggest the ex. 
pediency of proceeding tentatively in the first instance, and devising 
an institution which, being of no great magnitude in itself, would, if 
unsuccessful, involve no very formidable evils of failure ; but which if 
the experiment should succeed, might, as embodying a principle, prove 
the punctum saliens of a more extensive system. 

With this view, and having regard to the objects and considera- 
tions which have been previously adverted to, the following basis of 
a British Institute is submitted. 

1. I should propose that the Institute should imitate that of 
France, in being divided into four academies; one for physical 
and mathematical science, a second for moral and political, a third 
for general literature, and a fourth for classical and antiquarian 
learning. 

2. I would propose that each academy should consist of a number 
of members not exceeding eight, one of whom should be termed 
its president, and of a number of honorary members not exceeding 
four. 

3. That each of the eight members being (and for so long as he 
should be) under the age of thirty years, should enjoy a pension of 
200/.; and that each member being (or so soon as he should come to 
be) older, should enjoy a pension of 500/.; and that in the case of the 
president the pension should be 8001. 

4. That the honorary members should be upon the same footing 
with the others, except only in the particulars of not receiving pen- 
sions, and not being liable to be called upon for the services hereinafter 
described. 

5. That it shall be incumbent upon any one of the academies to 
devolve upon any one of its members not being honorary, or upon any 
one of its honorary members volunteering such service (the particular 
member to be appointed in each case by a vote of the majority), the 
duty of reporting upon any question connected with the advance- 
ment of literature and science and the education of the people which 
shall be referred to it for that purpose by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

6. That all questions brought before any of the academies shall be 
determined by the votes of the majority of the members of such 
academy, and that when the numbers shall be equally divided the 
president shall have a casting vote. 

7. That the tenure of an academician, whether a member or 4 
president, shall be during good behaviour; and a forfeiture of such 
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tenure shall be adjudged by his Majesty through the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, upon an address signed by not less 
than three-fourths of the members of the Institute, or four academies 
collectively. 

8. That the mode of instituting the academies at first, and of 
filling up vacancies afterwards, shall be as follows :—All the members 
to be appointed by the Crown on the first institution. When the 
first vacancy shall occur in any academy, three candidates shall be 
presented to the Crown by that academy of whom the Crown shall 
select one to fill the vacancy. When the second vacancy shall occur, 
three members shall be presented to the academy by the Crown, of 
whom the academy shall select one to fill the vacancy; and so of all 
succeeding vacancies, the Crown presenting to the academy and the 
academy to the Crown alternately. But the presidents shall be always 
chosen by the Crown out of the eight members. 

9. That the following shall be the necessary qualifications of a can- 
didate : (1) To have already made himself known by some one or more 
valuable discovery or solid work in that province of -science or litera- 
ture wherein the academical vacancy in question has occurred. (2) 
Not to be the editor of any species of journal, unless purely scientific. 
(3) Not to be in clerical orders. 

10. That the Institute, in respect of matters affecting the acade- 
mies collectively, and each academy in respect of matters affecting its 
own members, shall have power by a majority of votes to make rules and 
regulations, which shall be reported by the president of the academy 
in the latter case, and by the senior of the four presidents in the 
former case, to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
if his Majesty’s disapproval shall be by him signified, the rule shall be 
of no effect. 

These ten proposals, forming the projected basis of the Institution, 
I proceed to vindicate, seriutim. 

1. As to the four academical compartments upon the French 
model. The respective provinces of knowledge might possibly be 
better separated and defined ; but there is a convenience in exhibiting 
as much analogy to a successful and celebrated precedent as shall be 
compatible with the essential objects to be accomplished ; and I do 
not perceive that any such improvements could be made in the 
proposed definitions as would compensate for the sacrifice of the 
precedent. 

2. As to the numbers. The dimensions of the Institution might 
be dilated or contracted at will, as means should be found available, 
or as experience should dictate. I am of opinion that eight is the 
number in which men can most effectually combine for purposes of 
deliberating and acting. This conclusion I came to some years ago, 
after inquiry from men who had had experience of colonial councils 
variously constituted in point of number, and I have seen no reason 
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should consist of a number not exceeding eight salaried member, 
With the four honorary members the total maximum numbers 
of the academies would be twelve; but even if the appointments 
were to be filled up to their maximum number, out of twelve 
members there would generally be three or four who would not 
attend the meetings. I have proposed that the honorary members 
should be to the salaried as four to eight, on the assumption that 
affluent writers of the intended calibre are to others in about that 
proportion, and that pensions should not be thrown away upon the 
affluent. 

3. I have adopted Mr. Southey’s suggestion of two degrees of 
pension—200/. and 500/.; and I have proposed that the distinction 
between them should be that of age alone, and not of merit ; because 
distinctions of the latter kind would occasion jealousies and factions, 
The two rates of pension may be considered—the one as a humble 
competency for a single man, the other as the same sort of com- 
petency for a married man with an average family. It is also to be 
borne in mind as an additional reason for the two rates, that the same 
pension would be a very different boon to men of different ages, and 
consequently with different expectancies of life. The 800l. for the 
president is intended as a fitting reward and distinction for a man 
who is at the head of his branch of science or literature; and it is 
considered that the objection of jealousy will hardly apply to these 
single appointments, because there is almost always one man in each 
branch who is admitted to be unrivalled, and even if there were a 
question between two or more, it might be adjusted without offence 
by reference to comparative need. 

4. The honorary members are invested with the powers and 
exempted from the liabilities of the others, because on the one hand 
it is not fitting that affluence should exclude men of literary eminence 
from their share in such of the academical functions as they may 
desire to exercise, and on the other hand they could not be expected 
to assume the same obligations without possessing or wanting the 
same recompense. 

5. In assigning to the Institute such functions and duties con- 
nected with the advancement of science and literature and of educa- 
tion as the Secretary of State for the Home Department: shall 
prescribe, I have hoped that the establishment might be made in 
some respects to supply a capital defect in our scheme of government 
—the want, namely, of a Minister of Public Instruction.? In the 
absence of any such Minister, the duties would seem to appertain to 
the Home Secretary; but as his establishment is not calculated to 


2 I have said that the reasons for founding a literary institute, if valid in 1835, 
can scarcely be regarded as less so now. But, of course, the want of a Minister of 
Public Instruction is no longer what it was. 


to depart from it since. I have therefore proposed that the academieg 
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assist him in the execution of them, it would seem likely to become 
in a very short time (as the educational question rises to the pitch of 
importance in public estimation which it must now very speedily 
attain) almost indispensable that some means should be devised for 
rendering the executive government competent to deal with it. 


uld not The hope might be not perhaps unreasonable that the projected 
1em bers establishment could be made a serviceable instrument to this end. 
on that It might also assist the Government in setting on foot such literary 
ut that works of national importance as Mr. Southey has adverted to; 
on the those, namely, ‘ which can only be performed by co-operative labour, 

and will never be undertaken by that spirit of trade which at 
ees of present preponderates in literature.’ Iam aware that of the great 
nction variety of business which might be transacted with advantage in 
cause the office of a Minister of Public Instruction, if such a Minister 
tions, existed, much would be of a kind for which these academies or 
unble boards would not be available. A sense of subordination and depend- 
com- ence, tenures at will, graduation of rank and emolument, prospect of 
to be promotion, are, I am aware, essential to the efficient transaction of 
ame public business in many of its kinds. But in the higher kinds they 
and are not altogether so. Publicity and good repute supply their 
’ the place to some extent, and-if the reports of the academies were 
man published in a journal of their transactions these motives would be 
it is brought into play. Add to which, that amongst literary and scientific 
ese men some disinterested zeal for the promotion of letters and science 
ach might be safely calculated upon. I have proposed that the tasks 
ea imposed by the Government should be devolved upon members 
1ce selected by the academies for the performance of them; but it is not 

a part of the design that the performance of the task should be under 
nd the supervision of, or subject to adoption or rejection by, the academy. 
id Such a manner of proceeding would too much comminute the 
e responsibility and credit attaching to the performance, and would 
y also interfere with the self-dependent unity of purpose which enters 
d so largely into efficiency in the execution of any task which has a 
e practical object in view. The academician upon whom the task 


devolved would report directly to the Secretary of State therefore, 
and the Secretary of State would take his report for what it was 
worth intrinsically—not of course omitting to take into account such 
extrinsic sanction as might be deemed to accrue to it from the 
authority of his individual name, or of his appointment to the task 
by his co-academicians. 

6 and 7. The sixth and seventh particulars of the project, respect- 
ing determination of questions by majority of votes and tenure and 
forfeiture of appointments, seem to require but little further exposi- 
tion. As the forfeiture is to be only through ill behaviour, and as 
that can be judged of as well by the members of the Institute at 
large as by those of the particular academy to which the mis- 
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demeanant may belong, he is to have the advantage of being judged 
by the larger body, which will pe less accessible to personal 
prejudice. 

8. The methods of institution and subsequent election to vacancies 
present the most important and difficult questions. In the first 
institution the Crown is clearly the only patron that could be trusted, 
as being at once more aloof from personal partialities than any other 
patron or body of patrons that could be found, and more interested in 
the success and reputation of the measure. Impartiality would be 
so clearly the interest of the Government in originating the establish- 
ment, that I hardly think they would incur much suspicion of the 
contrary. But they would be beset by great difficulties of selec- 
tion, and, however impartial themselves, they cannot be expected 
to meet with altogether impartial advisers, or to possess within them- 
selves all the information which would be requisite to govern their 
choice. . 

Under these circumstances, the most cautious plan of proceeding 
would’ be, perhaps, to set the Institute on foot avowedly as an experi- 
ment, and to constitute at first only a skeleton or framework, partially 
filled up. The eminent men who have already received pensions on 
the ground of literary or scientific merit might be first enrolled, and 
to them might be added such appointments as the Government could 
feel secure in making; and Parliament might be applied to in the 
first instance for only such a sum as would suffice to endow these 
appointments, leaving a future application to be justified by at least 
an incipient experience. Perhaps it might be a popular way of 
applying for the money, to propose that the pensions now enjoyed as 
compensations for abolished sinecures or other pensions considered to 
have had an illegitimate origin, and which are not, under the present 
law, renewable, should, as they fell in, be appropriated to the endow- 
ment of the proposed academies, until the proposed number of 
pensioned academicians should be filled up. 

So soon as the establishment should have been matured, the 
mixed system of election to vacancies would take effect—that is, the 
alternate presentation by the academy to the Crown, and by the 
Crown to the academy, of three candidates, from whom to choose one. 
The vindication of this system is, that were the Crown to choose 
absolutely, it would not possess the knowledge requisite to make the 
best choice, and were the absolute choice to be in the academy, that 
body would not possess the requisite freedom from personal considera- 
tions; whereas the Government and the academies would have 
impartiality and knowledge between them, and the mixed system 
would combine their advantages. The Government would check any 
obvious or flagrant partiality on the part of the academy when the 
presentation should be made by that body; for, being compelled to 
name three candidates, they could scarcely make them all ineligible ; 
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and when the presentation should be made by the Crown, the Govern- 
ment would probably profit by previous academical presentations, as 

pointing out the parties who had been most frequently pronounced 

eligible by the academy on occasions when no partiality had been 

suspected. It is proposed that the presidents should always be 

chosen by the Crown, because, as they are to be the most eminent 

men in their kind, impartiality, rather than knowledge, is wanting to 

fix.upon them. If there should happen to be more than one pre- 

eminent man, so that a doubt could arise as to the choice to be made, 

the Government would still be the best party to adjust the balance. 

If it were left to the academical body, two parties would be created 

about it, and the result would probably be a compromise in favour of 
inoffensive mediocrity, rejecting both the eligible men, that neither 

might be postponed to the other. 

9. Directly connected with the system of election is the qualifi- 
cation of candidates. It seems absolutely necessary that no person 
should be considered eligible who has not written at least one sclid 
book, or made at least one notable discovery in science. For without 
such open and producible manifestation of merit, the selection would 
be (however judicious and pure) too arbitrary to inspire confidence in 
its being properly made. The disqualification from being the editor 
of a journal is founded upon that view of the tendency of the times 
to pay fugitive and to starve solid literature, which has been already 
represented as the great evil which it is hoped that the proposed 
Institute would correct. To put forward this exclusion expressly as a 
part of the theory of the Institute, might provoke hostility from the 
newspaper press; but if the Government were to be guided by this 
principle in its choice of candidates, the academies would probably 
respond to it, and the exclusion might: be ultimately established by a 
by-law of the Institute. The disqualification of clerical orders is 
merely founded upon a consideration of the great facilities which the 
Church possesses of rewarding clergymen by appointments which 
would afford them a sufficiency of literary leisure, independently 
of any assistance from the State. Should the Church be de- 
prived of these facilities, the rule would, of course, require to be 
reconsidered. 

10. The power to make rules and regulations subject to approval 
by the Secretary of State is meant to avoid the necessity of building 
up the details of the edifice, and thus raising.too many topics for 
discussion when its establishment is first proposed. 

Much, doubtless, might be added to this exposition of a scheme 
for a British Institute, were it not desirable for the purposes of the 
present paper to keep within the compass of half an hour’s reading. 
Perhaps, however, I may permit myself, without exceeding the limits 
which the occasion imposes, to advert to some general considerations, 
connected chiefly with the practicability of this or some similar 
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scheme, which did not fall properly under any of the specific heads 
into which my exposition has been divided. 

Upon a review, then, of the possibility of evils or abuses attending 
the scheme, the various opinions which would be vociferously ex- 
pressed on a matter which all men who could write or speak would 
find to be fruitful in topics, and finally, the cavils and suspicions 
which it might be made the object of by political antagonists, the 
conclusion to which I come is, that the difficulties of the attempt 
will be ‘and ought to be considered to preponderate, unless it be 
deemed reasonable to expect from it benefits to society the hope and 
contemplation of which would inspire an ardent zeal for the object, 
and even, it must be added, a spirit of enterprise. 

But the spirit in which such an experiment should be undertaken 
might be, though enterprising, not the less circumspect. At the 
opening of the session the Government itself will be an experiment, 
and will not therefore consider that to be the moment for adopting 
any questionable proceedings which it may be possible to postpone. 
They will not therefore take any step in the matter which would 
bring it to a parliamentary issue before their own position in the 
House of Commons shall be ascertained. But even with a view to 
the immediate interests of Government, I hardly think that it could 
be too early understood and believed that their intention was ear- 
nestly directed to the promotion of literature and science. This 
might be given to be understood without disclosing any specific pro- 

ject so distinctly or authentically as to make it a point of attack, or 
an available theme for discussion by a party. 

With this view, and with a further view also, that of gaining 
influential adherents to the project, or at least of sounding the spirit 
in which it would be likely to ‘be received, a synopsis of it might be 
confidentially referred to a few of the most distinguished and discreet 
of our men of letters for their opinions. The result to be expected 
is, that although the project itself would not transpire, the fact that 
some project was under consideration would come to be known; and 
at the same time the Government would be enabled to estimate the 
degree of support which they might fairly expect for the experiment 
from men of letters, and the weight of the authority and sanction 
which they would be enabled to adduce in favour of it, if they should 
see reason to propound it publicly. 

By this preliminary reference, or the partial publicity which 
would ensue, I am not aware that any material difficulty or risk 
would be encountered. The aspect of the scheme whilst vaguely 
presented, has much in it that is popular and plausible. It is when 
it becomes specific that it may seem upon a close examination to be 
vulnerable. My own persuasion is, that upon a still closer examina- 
tion it would be found in a House of Commons reasonably well 
affected to the Government to be more than defensible. 
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Some further preliminary communications, and perhaps even some 
modifications of the measure, might be expedient with a view to 
conciliate the Royal Society and other long-established literary and 
scientific bodies, and to obviate any jealousy on their part. I 
abstain, however, for brevity’s sake from including in the present 
paper a discussion of the means by which these objects might be 
obtained. 


February 1835. 


Copy of « Letter from Lord Brougham to Robert Southey, Esquire. 
Althorp: January 1831. 

Dear Sir,—I was prevented by various interruptions from writing 
to you while I was at Brougham upon a subject which greatly 
interests me, and I therefore seize the earliest opportunity of bring- 
ing it before you. 

The Government of this country has long been exposed, I fear 
justly, to the charge of neglecting science and letters. I feel it an 
impossible thing for me, whose life has been more or less passed in 
these pursuits, to allow this stain to rest upon any Administration 
with which I am connected, and therefore that it is my duty, as far 
as in me lies, to turn the attention of the present Government to the 
best means of encouraging scientific and literary pursuits. 

With this view I have applied to the two men at the head of the 
physical and mathematical sciences, in my opinion, and I cannot 
look into the department of literature without being met by your 
name. I may probably apply in like manner to one or two more 
men distinguished in the same field, but I have not as yet selected 
any such. 

My wish is to have the benefit of your unreserved opinion upon 
the questions— 

lst. Whether or not letters will gain by the more avowed and 
active encouragement of the Government ? 

2nd. In what way that encouragement can the most safely and 
beneficially be given to them ? 

Under the first head is to be considered, no doubt, the chance of 
doing harm, as well as the prospect of doing good. Thus it seems 
obvious that there is one danger to be guarded against—the undue 
influence of Government, capable of being perverted to political and 
party purposes; this includes the risk of jobs for unworthy persons, 
and the exclusion of men of merit. The applause of the public, it 
may be said, is a safe but an unbiassed reward of merit, not to be 
easily, at least not permanently, perverted to wrong ends. I throw 
out this as one consideration, showing that the case is not so clear of 
doubt as it at first may seem to be. 
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Under the second head several things present themselves for con- 
sideration. If the risk of abuse were not great, it is plain that 
pecuniary assistance would be the most desirable means of helping 
genius, because many a man of genius is forced out of the path of 
original inquiry and of refined taste by the necessities of his situa- 
tion, and is obliged to spend his time and exhaust his talents on 
labour little better than mechanical. But the difficulties of arrang- 
ing such aid systematically are so great, the risk of abuse so immi- 
nent, that I question if more can be done in this way than lending 
occasional assistance. The encouragement of societies has been 
already tried, not perhaps in the best way; but still a good deal has 
been thus attempted. These are susceptible of considerable im- 
provement. A judicious foundation of prizes is another mode de- 
serving consideration. The distribution of honours has been partially 
tried, and many have proposed a more regular admission of men of 
science and letters to rank, confined to their own lives in cases where 
hereditary honours might be burdensome to their families. 

An order of merit has been proposed by some; but as all novelties 
in such a matter (of opinion and public feeling) are to be shunned, 
one of the existing orders of knighthood, as the Guelphic, has been 
by others suggested as free from this objection. 

I throw out these things more for the purpose of bringing your 
mind to the details of the question than with the view of exhausting 
the subject. 

It will afford me great satisfaction to be favoured with your 
opinion upon the question as fully as your leisure will permit. I 
shall of course keep it entirely to myself. 

It may very possibly turn out that after all nothing material can 
be accomplished. But at any rate I cannot allow the opportunity to 
pass without trying all means of accomplishing an object so desirable; 
and my anxiety on this score must plead my excuse for troubling 
you with so long a letter. 

Iam, &c. 
BrovucuaM. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Southey to Lord Brougham. 
Keswick : February 1, 1831. 


My Lord,—The letter which your Lordship did me the honour 
of addressing to me at this place, found me at Crediton in the 
middle of the last month, on a circuitous course homeward. It was 
not likely that deliberation would lead me to alter the notions which 
I have long entertained upon the subject that has in this most 
unexpected manner been brought before me, but’I should have 
deemed it disrespectful to have answered such a communication 
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without allowing some days to intervene. The distance between 
Devonshire and Cumberland—a visit upon the way to my native 
city, which I had not seen for twenty years—-and the engagements 
arising upon one’s return home after an absence of unusual length, 
will explain, and I trust excuse, the subsequent delay. 

Your first question is—Whether letters would gain by the more 
avowed and active encouragement of the Government ? 

There are literary works of national importance which can only 
be performed by co-operative labour, and will never be undertaken 
by that spirit of trade which at present preponderates in literature. 
The formation of an English Etymological Dictionary is one of 
those works ; others might be mentioned; and in this way literature 
might gain much by receiving national encouragement, but Govern- 
ment would gain a great deal more by bestowing it. Revolutionary 
governments understand this: I should be glad if I could believe 
that our legitimate one would learn it before it is too late. 

I am addressing one who is a statesman as well as a man of 
letters, and who is well aware that the time is come in which 
Governments can no more stand without pens to support them than 
without bayonets. They must soon know, if they do not already 
know it, that the volunteers as well as the mercenaries of both 
professions who are not enlisted in their service, will enlist them- 
selves against it ; and I am afraid they have a better hold upon the 
soldier than upon the penman, because the former has in the spirit 
of his profession, and in the sense of military honour, something 
which not unfrequently supplies the want of any higher principle, 
and I know not that any substitute is to be found among the 
gentlemen of the press. 

But neediness, my Lord, makes men dangerous members of 
society, quite as often as affluence makes them worthless ones. I am 
of opinion that many persons who become bad subjects because they 
are necessitous—because ‘the world is not their friend, nor the 
world’s law’—might be kept virtuous (or at least withheld from 
mischief) by being made happy, by early encouragement, by holding 
out to them a reasonable hope of obtaining in good time an honour- 
able station and a competent income, as the reward of literary 
pursuits when followed with ability and diligence, and recommended 
by good conduct. 

My Lord, you are now on the Conservative side. Minor differ- 
ences of opinion are infinitely insignificant at this time, when in 
truth there are but two parties in this kingdom—the Revolutionists 
and the Loyalists—those who would destroy the kingdom and those 
who would defend it. I can have no predilections for the present 
Administration ; they have raised the devil who is now raging through 
the land, but in their present position it is their business to lay him 
if they can, and so far as their measures may be directed to that end, 
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I heartily say God speed them! If schemes like yours for the 

encouragement of letters have never entered into their wishes, there 

can be no place for them at present in their intentions. Govern. 
ment can have no leisure now for attending to anything but its own 
and our preservation, and the time seems not far distant when the 
cares of war and expenditure will come upon them with their all- 
engrossing importance. But when better times shall arrive (who. 
ever may live to see them) it will be worthy the consideration of any 
Government whether the institution of an Academy, with salaries for 
its members (in the nature of literary or lay benefices), might not be 
the means of retaining in its interests, as connected with their own, 
a certain number of influential men of letters who should hold those 
benefices, and a much greater number of aspirants who would look to 
them in their turn. A yearly grant of 10,000/. would endow ten 
such appointments of 500/. for the elder class, and twenty-five of 
2001. for younger men—these latter eligible of course, and preferably, 
but not necessarily, to be elected to the higher benefices as those fell 
vacant, and as they should have approved themselves. 

The good proposed by this as a political measure is not that of 
retaining such persons to act as pamphleteers and journalists, but that 
of preventing them from becoming such in hostility to the established 
order of things, and of giving men of letters, as a class, something to 
look for beyond the precarious gains of literature, thereby inducing 
in them a desire to support the existing institutions of their country, 
on the stability of which their own welfare would depend. 

Your Lordship’s second question—In which way the encourage- 
ment of Government could most safely and beneficially be given—is, 
in the main, answered by what has been said upon the first. I do 
not enter into any details of the proposed Institution, for that would 
be to think of fitting up a castle in the air. Nor is it worth while 
to examine how far such an Institution might be perverted. Abuses 
there would be, as in the disposal of all preferments, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical ; but there would be a more obvious check upon 
them, and when they occurred they would be less injurious in their 
consequences than they are in the State, the Army and Navy, or the 
Church. 

With regard to prizes, methinks they are better left to schools 
and colleges. Honours are worth something to scientific men, 
because they are conferred upon such men in other countries. At 
home there are precedents for them in Newton and Davy, and the 

physicians and surgeons have them. In my judgment men of letters 
are better without them, unless they are rich enough to bequeath to 
their family a good estate with the bloody hand, and sufficiently 
men of the world to think such distinctions appropriate. For 
myself, if we had a Guelphic order, I should choose to remain a 
Ghibelline. 
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I have written thus fully and frankly, not deeming that your 
proposal is likely to be matured and carried into effect, but in the 
girit of goodwill, and as addressing one by whom there is no danger 
that I can be misunderstood. One thing alone I ask from the 
legislature, and in the name of justice, that the injurious law of 
copyright should be repealed, and that the family of an author 
should not be deprived of their just and natural rights in his works 
ghen his permanent reputation is established. This I ask with the 
earnestness of a man who is conscious that he has laboured for 
posterity. 

I remain, &c. 
Rozert SovuTHEY. 


VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 
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GREAT CITIES AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


I. 


THz census of 1881 has shown Englishmen that they are rapidly 
becoming a population of town-dwellers, and to a large extent inhabit- 
ants of one great city. Every seventh Briton is a cockney by residence, 
and only one in three lives in the country, or in country towns and 
villages with a population of less than 3,000. Out of a total popula- 
tion in England and Wales of 25,968,000, 17,285,000 live in towns, 
and 8,683,000 in the country. These latter figures are within 
200,000 of the entire population of England and Wales at the 
beginning of this century. Speaking broadly, we may say that a city 
equal in population to ‘Greater London’ is annually planted on our 
shores; for the increase of population is 3,250,000 souls per annum, 
and this increase is almost entirely confined to our large towns. Do 
not these figures furnish matter for serious reflection ? What is tobe 
the end of this continually increasing aggregation of human beings 
within certain already over-populated districts in these islands? If the 
actual rate of increase and present economic conditions of life should 
continue, the population of England and Wales will have doubled 
itself in the year 1936, and 50,000,000 human beings will be massed 
within the streets and lanes of some twenty overgrown cities, at the 
head of which will stand a Babylon of which the world has never dreamt, 

Statisticians inform us, and experience teaches us, that, other 
things being equal, the rate of mortality is in direct proportion to the 
density of population, or, in other words, the nearer people live to each 
other, the shorter are their lives. If this axiom be true—and I would 
refer any who may doubt it to the elaborate statistics on the subject 
drawn up by Dr. Farr, and to be found in the Supplement to the 
thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General for 1875—what 
might we reasonably suppose would be the average length of life of 
the inhabitants of these islands, and what their physical condition, in 
the same year of 1936, if between this and then no serious attempts 
were made to counteract the natural fatal effects on human life of 
density of population? Happily society is awakening to the necessity 
of bestirring itself in matters of public health and sanitation. In 
towns it is felt that the question is one of self-preservation. There 
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js a feeling abroad, entertained at present by a minority (a minority, 
however, which is rapidly growing, and which promises shortly 
to become a majority) that questions of health and sanitation are 
of more consequence than questions of local politics ; and, alas! 
that it should have to be confessed, there are some who might be 
disposed to add—than questions of changes of Ministry or of ‘ haute 
politique.’ This growing public opinion has already made itself 
felt. It is apparent in the frequent interpellations on matters 
of public health addressed to members of the Government in both 
Houses of Parliament; in the increased readiness of Government 
to legislate on the subject: witness the Factory, Public Health, 
Vaccination, and other Acts which have been passed with a view to 
improve the health of the governed ; it may be seen in the quickened 
action of Town Corporations and Vestries (though here there is still 
much to be desired) when questions of sanitation are brought before 
them. The press—the most sensitive barometer of the general feeling 
—acknowledges the increased importance attached by a portion of the 
public to such questions by the readiness with which its columns are 
thrown open to the discussion of subjects relating to hygiene. The 
periodicals of the day are not less ready than the daily press to per- 
mit questions bearing on the health of the people to be brought to 
the notice of their readers. Numerous are the societies and private 
bodies which have arisen within the last few years for the purpose of 
acting as vigilance committees in the interest of the public health. 
Sanitary associations of all kinds have sprung up in the metropolis 
and our large towns, and it is pleasant to feel that their labours have 
not been in vain. Had Government, local bodies, and péople made 
no efforts to provide some antidote to the poison of density of popu- 
lation, the last decennial periods would have witnessed a lamentable 
increase in the death-rate of our large towns; but, in fact, the reverse 
has been the case. 

According to the Registrar-General, in the last three decenniads 
up to 1870, the mortality was at the annual rate per 1000 of 22°36 
in 1841-50, 22°24 in 1851-60, and 22°51 in 1861-70, whilst between 
1871-7 the mortality was at the rate of 21°64, or -87 per 1000 less 
than in the ten years last quoted. ‘ Thus,’ he adds, ‘ we may hope that 
there is a reduced mortality in the last seven years, and that thus 
about 20,000 lives are saved annually.’ This fact is encouraging. It 
is to be hoped that we may learn our lesson aright, and not flatter 
ourselves that experience has proved the statisticians to be in error, 
and that in reality there are no dangers to be apprehended from 
density of population. The true moral, and it is an encouraging one, 
to be drawn from these facts is, that man has been gifted -with 
intelligence, which, if he uses aright, will enable him to live in health 
and happiness under conditions of life adverse to his existence. 
There is no reason why cities should not be made perfectly healthy 
342 
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and pleasant places of residence, and in time they probably will be; 
but before that time arrives we shall have discovered that such g 
happy result cannot be obtained by chance, nor, indeed, without 9 
liberal though enlightened expenditure of public money. 

As long as cities were of moderate size and the mass of the in- 
habitants of these islands dwelt in country districts or small towns, 
sanitary matters might without much appreciable waste of life be 
left to take care of themselves, or be placed in the hands of Vestry. 
men, Town Councils or Corporations; but when the time arrives (and 
it is rapidly approaching) that only a small minority of the popula 
tion shall be residents in the country, it will become necessary to 
look more closely after these matters ; and when public opinion has 
been thoroughly aroused to the primary importance of the national 
health question, it will demand the enactment of stringent laws 
making urban authorities responsible, under heavy penalties, for the 
sanitary condition of the towns and cities under their charge. A 
Minister of Health, with a seat in the Cabinet, and a staff of scientific 
advisers, whose duty it shall be to plan and see carried out an 
organised system of sanitation for the whole of these islands, will 
probably be found a necessity. It will be his duty to see that the 
laws in respect to health are properly carried out, to prosecute 
public bodies, or private individuals, whose sins of omission or com- 
mission endanger the public health, and it will probably be found 
necessary to place in his hands powers which at the present day 
would be considered vexatious and inquisitorial. Interference with 
the liberty of the subject which in monarchical countries would lead 
to riots afid revolts are submitted to unmurmuringly in republics, 
We are rapidly advancing in this country along the path of democracy, 
and if it could be clearly shown that it would lead to an improved 
condition of the public health, and a raising of the standard of the 
national physique amongst the poorer populations of our great cities, 
there are many who would be reconciled to a course which they at 
present regard as full of danger. ‘ Grandmotherly’ legislation, as it 
would now be termed, would then probably follow the whole course 
of the life of the citizen from the cradle to the grave. The State 
would see that a sufficient number of ‘ Maternity’ hospitals were 
provided for the wives of working-men, where they would be allowed 
to remain until they had thoroughly recovered their strength, and 
could return to their work and homes; public créches could be es- 
tablished where for a small fee working-women could leave their 
children, in confidence that they would be looked after and cared 
for; systematic instruction in gymnastics and swimming for both 
sexes, and the consequent erection of gymnasiums and swimming 
baths in connection with every school, would be insisted on ; proper 
playgrounds, with due supervision, where the children would be 
taught to use their limbs in healthy games, due provision of! publie 


1 For present urban park accommodation in the United Kingdom, see Appendix. 
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ks, gardens, cricket and football grounds would be compulsory 
on urban authorities, and such provision would be in proportion to 
the number of houses, within a given area, and would have to be 
within reasonable distance of their inhabitants; the system of 
drainage of each town would have to be submitted to the central 
department for approval, so as to avoid the danger of one town 
carrying out a system hurtful to the health of another ; the prevention 
of pollution of air or water and of encroachments on common and 
waste lands would not be left as at present to the action of private 
individuals or of philanthropic societies. It would not be left to 
Early Closing Associations or Shop Hours Labour Leagues to 
agitate for the shortening of hours of labour, injurious to the health 
of the workers, nor would it be necessary for private benevolence to 
establish a system of ambulance for the conveyance to and from 
hospitals of cases of infectious diseases. Vaccination would not be 
brought into disrepute owing to the carelessness of some medical 
men, and the difficulty—nay, almost impossibility—of obtaining a 
proper supply of vaccine. Builders would not be allowed to run up 
mere shells of houses, one brick thick, built without proper founda- 
tions, on the refuse and scouring of the streets, having previously 
sold the soil or gravel upon which the house should have stood. 
Drains would be properly connected, and builders would be compelled 
to lodge in the Town Hall or Vestry? a plan of each house and its 
drains, with the signature of the inspecting sanitary officer attached, 
certifying the house to be in a healthy and habitable condition before 
any tenant would be permitted to enter it. Provided with healthy 
houses, pure water and pure air (by that time it will be as criminal 
an act to poison your neighbours by pouring vitriolic vapours or 
smoke into the atmosphere, or by polluting the water he drinks with 
the refuse of your manufactory, as to mix arsenic in his food or 
drink), with pleasant parks and gardens for the old, and with play- 
grounds where the young may exercise their limbs, with unadulterated 
food and well-regulated hours of labour, there is no reason why the 
standard of life in cities should not be a high one, and, as science 
advances, it will probably be found that in well-regulated cities the 
mortality will be less than in the country, where greater carelessness 
in matters of hygiene would probably prevail. But in the meantime, 
and until public opinion insists on Government becoming responsible 
for the sanitary condition of these islands, and places the necessary 
legal powers in their hands, what can individuals do who are dis- 
satisfied with the happy-go-lucky manner in which these matters 
are treated by Vestries, corporate bodies, Guardians of the Poor, and 
others whose duty it nominally is to look after the health of the 
public? Let them agitate, we say, and again agitate! It is a sad 
fact that no reform has ever yet been obtained in this country with- 


? A somewhat similar system is already in cperation in the parish of Kensington, 
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out agitation, and we suppose that in a country governed by Parlia. 
mentary majorities, it is hardly to be expected that Governments 
will go out of their way to introduce reforms which are not loudly 
demanded by the public voice, and which do not promise to increase 
the number of their followers or to strengthen their own position, 
Agitation, therefore, is necessary. Agitation for the purpose of en- 
lightening the public in regard to the danger which attends any 
infringement of the laws of nature—laws which can never be evaded 
without punishment swiftly falling on the head of the evader. Let 
them agitate for improved building laws, for open spaces in our 
large towns, for gymnastic training of the young in all schools sup. 
ported by public money, for the early closing of houses of business, 
for greater strictness in carrying out existing sanitary laws, and for 
improvement in the laws for the suppression of noxious vapours and 
smoke and the pollution of rivers ; let every town form sanitary and 
vigilance committees to see that the authorities are active and do 
their duty, to organise lectures and educate public opinion in matters 
of hygiene, to look after the registration of municipal voters, to en- 
courage the more enlightened citizens to take a part in the Govern- 
ment of their town, and, irrespective of party, to support men who, if 
elected on Town Council or School Board, will turn their first atten- 
tion to the improvement of the sanitary condition of the municipality 
and the health of their fellow-citizens ; let them support and en- 
courage the formation, on sound economic principles, of companies 
for the erection of artisans and labourers’ dwellings; for, until our 
working classes are decently housed, it is useless to look for any 
improvement in their moral, social, or physical condition: finally, 
let them take some thought for the amusements of the people, re- 
membering that men and women must and will seek amusement, 
and if they cannot get healthy and innocent recreation, they will 
take what they can get even though harmful to mind and body. 
‘The Park Band,’ the ‘ Kyrle,’ the ‘ People’s Entertainment,’ the 
‘Popular Ballad Concert ’ Societies, provide good music for the people 
in and out of doors, either gratis or ata cheap rate, and the thanks of 
the public are due to them for their successful exertions. The ‘ Kyrle,’ 
the ‘ National Health,’ the ‘ Metropolitan Public Garden Boulevard 
and Playground Association, and the ‘Commons’ Preservation 
Society,’ are indefatigable in their efforts to provide parks, play- 
grounds, and gardens for the inhabitants of the crowded streets of 
London. The ‘Early Closing Association’ and the ‘Shop Hours 
Labour League’ have been instrumental in enabling many to avail 
themselves of these open spaces, and of obtaining for the over-worked 
opportunities for using their limbs and muscles in healthful exercise. 
The numerous Artisans’ Dwelling Companies of London have, in con- 
junction with the Peabody Trustees, provided thousands of healthy 
and cheap dwellings for the working classes, both in and outside 
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london. The ‘Metropolitan Public Fountain Association’ has 
supplied in our public thoroughfares pure water for man and beast, 
ghere formerly there was no means of quenching thirst. The ‘ Coffee 
favern Companies’ and the *‘ Working-Men’s Clubs and Institute 
Union’ have been the means of furnishing the artisan with some 
alternative places of refreshment and recreation to the public-house. 
All these societies, and many others, have, within the last few years, 
grung into existence, and are all working in the direction of im- 
proving the condition and health, and consequently happiness, of the 

ple. There is much, however, still to be done. The improve- 
ment of the health of the people, and especially of our city popula- 
tions, is a work worthy of the attention of political men, and pre- 
sents a field wide enough to exhaust the energies of the highest in- 
telligence. 

The object of this short paper will have been attained if it leads 
afew thoughtful minds to consider the best means of counteracting 
the dangers which increasing density of population threatens to bring 
upon the city dwellers of England; and let us hope that an ever- 
increasing number of practical statesmen, leaving empty party 
wangles to the Tapers and Tadpoles of political life, will seriously 
tun their attention to those all-important questions of national 
hygiene which are of real and vital importance to the masses of the 


population. 
BRABAZON. 
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Name of Park Acreage How acquired Under vi 
—~— ‘. 
oP 
' (| Victoria. . : 0 0 | Corporation lands, ) | Am Corporation 
1, ABERDEEN 105,003 3+| Union Terrace Gardens . 300 ” ” “| [ander (Ha ” 
Duthie . . . .| 44 0 O| Presentedby MissDuthie| ~ e 
|land) 
2. BATH . 53,785 1 | Royal Victoria. 48 3 0 | Leaced «| Vo A Committ 
“LFAST 77 {|} Ormean . . } 100 0 0 |) Public Parks Act, 1869 Corporatio’ 
. BELFAST . 207,761 2 0 
seme a ws \| Falls . 45 0 0|f and 1872 | fan A 
Adderley . . . Pres. by Sir C. Adderley, j ” 
| Calthorpe. ° P e 31 113 | Pres. by Lord Calthorpe , ) ” 
Sea a 50 023 | Purchased ° 9 ” 
Cannon Hill . . . 57 1 ; Pres. by Miss L. A. Ryland | 0 ” 
. MINGHAM | 400,774 )| Highgate . . . 8 028 | Purchased ° ° 4 ” 
sheen ‘is 104 Sommerfield . 12 020 “ P > 4 ” 
Small Heath ‘ 4l 334] Pre. by Miss M.A. Ryland ‘By ” 
} Burbury St., Recre ation ° 4 1 9] Pre. by Mr.W.Middlemore 0} ” 
| Michell’s, Recre ation 10 0 0 | Purchased , ” 
| Park Street Gardens 4 2 0} Disused burial- ground , ) ” 
( Bolton . . 56 316 | Purchased ‘ Public ” 
5. BoLTon 105,965 4. | Heywood, Recreation 9 128 | Part gift and purchased . J ” 
Darbishire, Recreation 2 2 0| Presented. = ; . ” 
( Bradford . e 19 0 0 —_ Lori } Lord Bra 
( Peel . P 56 0 0| Part gift and pur. by sub. | Boras Corporat 
Lister or Manningham 56 10) Pur.foranominalsum.|  , ” 
6. BRADFORD . | 183,032 54| Horton . ‘A 40 0 O| Purchased Seca y - 
Bradford Moor . 15 0 0 ‘ : : ” 
Bowling 53 0 0 _ 7 ” 
Preston Park . 621111 | Purchased . oe | Dist, Corpora’ 
Royal Pavilion. 700 | ” 
7. BRIGHTON 107,528 54| Old Steine 400 - 
The Level Enclosure 1100 _ ” 
The Downs 105 0 0 — 4 Trnstee! 
8. BRISTOL . 206,874 9 ‘| Clifton Down . , . ree . 
: 2 || Durdham Down 4452 0 0 | Part purchased Public . 
9. CAMBRIDGE . 35,663 1 Various Commons 400 0 0} Corporation lands Borougit Town ¢ 
10. CHESTER . 36,704 1 | The Grosvenor . 20 ¢ Gift of Duke of Westmnstr bo ” 
. CORK . 97,526 1 | Th Park. ° ° 186 0 0 a a 
12. CoVENTRY 42,111 1 - _- 12 0 0 | Gift of purchase-moncy . - Town | 
aie ni 300 . Corpor 
13. DARLINGTON | 35,104 21 fe a « 20 Purchased 0 ; 
14. Dover 28,486 1 _ — 18 0 0] Leased from War Dept. . | Dist. Corpo 
(| Phenix . . | 1753 0 0 = Publiegme 0 | H.AL¢ 
15. DuBLIN $48,525 4/| St. Stephen's Green’ 40 0 0} Presented. ‘ e Borong Corpo 
{ Glasnevin Botanical Gdns 4000 —_ -@ 
Leinster Lawn . 3800 _ q 
{| Prince’s Sq. Gdns East 8 3 &| Corporation lands | Corpora’ 0 | Corpe 
” West 26 2 9 | Presented to Corporation | . 0 
Meadows . 73 0 0 | Corporation lands | 2 
Bruntsfield Links 32 2 0 fa 7 # 
aia niin 95 Calton Hill 20 2 0 = ® 1 
16. EDINBURGH , | 229,030 14+ Regent Road + 2 8 Saeed . ie 
Stockbridge 20 2 0 i iu 
Waverley Gardens . — —_ sa 
Nicholson Sq. Gardens - oo » Bil 
And four others ° ¥ 
Queen’s Park 407 0 0 one Publi HM 
( The Kelvingrove ‘ 62 0 Purchased 
ie }| The Queen’s  . e e | 100 0 0 pa é , 
17. GLASGOW 512,034 4, | The Alexandra . 7000 ” ° ° . . . 
Glasgow Green ° | 136 0 0 | Part pur. & part Cor. prop. ” 
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| For cricket and other games. 


, 99 years at 20/. per annum ; laid out and build- 






Duthie Park, in course of formation, at a cost to 
Miss Dutiie of between 30,0007. to 40,000/. 






Lease from Corporation and trustees of Sir H. 

Rivers, Bart. Subject to an annual rent of 101. 
Transferred by the Corporation for a Public 
Park under authority of a provisional order 
obtained in 1873. 

















Owned and maintained by Lord Bradford. 





The cost is total cost, and presumably includes 
the cost of laying out. 










Total cost. 







(No funds; ground neglected and public rights 
| infringed on. 






In June 1882 Sir Greville Smythe offered a park 
to the Corporation of 22 acres near Bedminster. 





Including Parker’s piece. 






Not laid out ; let as a racecourse. 











Total cost. In course of formation at cost of 


donor. 






In the centre of the town. 















ings erected at a cost of 3,000/. by public sub- 
scription. 








Held at an annual rent of 25/. 
Held at an annual rent of 10/, per acre. 






Purchased under the Glasgow Public Parks Act 
1859, and the Glasgow Incorporation Act, 1866, 
at a cost, including expense of formation, of 
310,0002. 
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3. HARROGATE, | The Stray g 0 —_ 


Alexandra 4 ° Lease, purchase, and gift istrict » Corporatio: 
. HASTINGS . 42 25 Gensing Gardens . ; | Leased . ° . 3 
St. Leonard’s Gardens 3 3 | Purchased ° 


are One Park . ° ° ° 3 | Presented . 
HULL... 1| Two Recreation Grounds Leased 








. LANCASTER. | 20,663 The Williamson Pe | Corporation lands 


ae 99 2n Victoria Park . ‘ _ 
LEICESTER . | 122,351 || Abbey Park . 60 V0 0 | Purchased 


Roundhay ° 350 0 
Woodhouse Moor ° 63 0 

9 tidge . 17 0 
Huntslet Moor. P e 51 2 
23, LEEDS . - | 309,126 Bramby, Recreation ot 2S 
Oak Road, Recreation . 40 
Tutake Road, Recreation 33 | oe 
Bank Lodge . ° ° 15 0 Leased 








nike - 13 0 


24. LINCOLN 37,313 South Common “ 240 0 
West Common. . 260, 0 





Sefton . . . -| 269 0 0} Purchased. ° . 
Stanley . ° . ° 93 0 » ° ° . . 
552,425 Newshaw and Sheil . -| 129 0 Part of Corporation estate 
Wavertree and Botanic 34 00 o a 

Gardens 


25. LIVERPOOL . 


St. James’ Park ° 0 _— i HM. Gor 
Green Park . . | ’ 
Hyde Park ° ° ° 0 - ‘ 
Kensington Gardens - - ; 
Victoria Park . . 
Battersea Park ° 
Regent’s Park . 
Primrose Hill . 
Kennington Park 
Greenwich Park 
Bushey Park . 


Finsbury Park. 


Southwark Park 
Clapham Common 
Hackney Downs 

| Blackheath 


Tooting Commons 
Wormwood Scrubs 


Purchased 
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Part purchased 


cS 


Well Street Common 

| Waste land at Dalston ) 

Lane, and Grove St. 

26. LonDON . . | 4,764,312 Hackney & e ) 

North Mill Field 

South Mill Field 

Clapton Common . 

Stoke Newington Com. 

Brook Green Common 
Eelbrook Common . 

| Parson’s Green ‘ 

| Peckham Rye . ‘ To be purchased 

Goose Green . ° ° * ° ° 

| Nunhead Green ° ° ” . . 

Thames Embk. Gardens )} ( Part purchased 

Leicester Square . y} ( Gift ° 
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| London Fields . ° ° 
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Woolwich Common. | 


se cea at 
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Ground ; St. George’s in the East Burial Ground; St. John’s, Hoxton; St. Mary’s, Haggerston ; St. John’s, 
Road ; St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Poplar Recreation Ground ; St. Mary’s, Whitechapel; Museum Grounds, Be 
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. Lonpon . . | 4,764,312| 45* | 
(cont.) || West Ham Park 


Epping Forest . . ‘ Part purchased 
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Presented ‘by owners ; Z Corporati 
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{ Part gift by Sir W. Arm- | 
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By agreement . 
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NORWICH . 87,843 Munchold Heath . of 32 Pres, by the Eccl. Comm. | 
-— 2 0 | Corporation lands al 


NOTTINGHAM Part Corporation lands . 





OLDHAM. .| 152,511 Alexandra - Purchased 








Brodie . . . | Gift of Mr. Brodie . —. | Burgi To 
3. PAISLEY . . 55,642 | 3 St. James’ e e | Burgh lands . . sie 
Fountain Gardens . Gift of Mr. Coats . | End. by Privat 


4. PETERBORO’ | 21,228 | — | = | Corpor 
The Hoe . ° . Corporation land th 


PLYMOUTH . 73,794 | 3 The Governor’s Meadow. | ; Rented from War Office . ' | 
} The Glacis of the Citadel | s % n +f Bao 





PORTSMOUTH | 127,953 Victoria . Lease 
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| | Moor ° 
PRESTON. .| 96,537 é Avenham . 
Miller 





Peel . : ° ‘ Public subscription 

Seedley . ° Purchased 

Albert ° . 
SALFORD. . | 176,233 +| Ordsall . ° ° 


Kersal, Recreation Ground 





ScARBORO’ . 30,504 | Corporation land 


Weston . . 2 Purchased 


| Frith , " pi a 0 | Presented. 
SHEFFIELD . | 284,410 | 3 Recreation Grounds . ” 
Crookes Moor Rectn. Gd. Leased 
Norfolk Park . ° ° 0 
Mowbray. . Purchased 


.« SUNDERLAND | 116,542 + | Roker ° 1 ‘ Presented . 
Burnfield , - Purchased 





42, WARRINGTON| 41,452 p Presented . 


43, WOLVER- } 
HAMPTON . 164,303 Leased . 
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| Laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton, 1854. 


District rate 2d. in the pound. 


Part purchased at 25,0477. 

The freemen have the right of grazing, the Cor- 
poration being the owners of the soil in fee 
simple. 

| Laid out at expense of donor. 


” ” 


Will be let soon on a building lease. 


About 40 acres are planted and laid out; out of 

( the 150 acres, 120 were allotted to the Corpora- 
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ham Inclosure Act of 1845 for recreation pur- 

| poses ; the remainder is the private property of 
. the Corporation. 


{ Provided in 1865 to find work for working 
( classes during the Cotton Famine. 


| In course of formation, 
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Lease of 99 years from the War Department. 





Total cost of purchase. 
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Presented by M. Firth, Esq., M.P. 

( Presented by the Duke of Norfolk. Cpen pieces 
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| ( Williamson, Bart. 
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II. 


Mr. Bricut stated that in Glasgow 41,000 families occupy single 
rooms. The statement caused no surprise to those familiar with 
the poor quarters of our great towns; their surprise has been that 
the statement has given any surprise. It is surprising that people 
should think so little about what they daily see, and should go on 
talking as if 20s. or 30s. a week were enough to satisfy the needs 
of a family’s life, and should be surprised that many persons still 
occupy one room, endure hardship and die, killed by the struggle to 
exist. It is surprising that reflection on such subjects is not more 
common because, when facts are stated, no defence is made for the 
present condition of the people. Alongside of the growth of wealth 
during this age there has been growth of the belief in the powers of 
human nature; of the belief that in all men, independent of rank 
and birth, there exist great powers of being. ‘Nothing can breed 
such awe and fear as fall upon us when we look into our minds, 
into the mind of man,’ expresses the experience of many who do 
not use the poet’s words. Those who are conscious of what men 
may be and do, cannot be satisfied while the majority of Englishmen 
live, in the midst of wealthy England, stinted and joyless lives 
because they are poor. ' 
When facts, therefore, such as that referred to by Mr. Bright 
are stated, no defence is made; and such facts are common. Here 
are some:—(1) The death-rate among the children of the poor is 
double that among the children of the rich. Born in some small 
room, which serves as the sleeping and living room of the family; 
hushed to sleep by discordant noises from neighbouring factories, 
refreshed by air laden with smoke and evil odours, forced to find their 
play in the streets; without country holiday or adequate medical 
skill, without sufficient air, space, or water, the children die, and the 
mothers among the poor are always weeping for their children and 
cannot be comforted. (2) The occupants of the prisons are mostly 
of one class—the poor. The fact for its explanation needs no assump- 
tion that ‘the poor in a lump are bad ;’ it is the natural result of their 
condition. It is because children are ill developed or unhealthily 
developed by life in the streets that they become idlers, sharpers, or 
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thieves. It is because families are crowded together that quarrels 
begin and end in fights. It is because they have not the means to 
hide their vices under respectable forms that the poor go to prison 
and not the rich. (3) The lives of the people are joyless. The 
slaves of toil, worn by anxiety lest the slavery should end, they have 
not leisure or calm for thought; they cannot therefore be happy, 
living in the thought of other times, as those are happy who, in 
reading or travel, have gathered memories to be the bliss of solitude, 
or as those who, ‘by discerning intellect, have found the best to 
be ‘the simple product of the common day.’ When work ceases, 
the one resource is excitement; and thus their lives are joyless. 
Anxiety consumes their powers in pleasure as in work, the 
faces of the women lose their beauty, and a woman of thirty looks 
old. 

These are facts patent to those who know our great towns—the 
facts of life, not among a few of their degraded inhabitants, but facts 
of the life of the majority of the people. Let any one who does not 
know how his neighbours live set himself the following sum. Given 
20s. or 40s. a week wages, how to keep a family, pay rent of 2s. 6d. a 
week for each room, and lay up an adequate amount for times of bad 
trade, sickness, and old age. As the sum is worked out and as it is 
seen how one after another the thing which seems to make life worth 
living has to be given up, as it is seen how many necessaries are 
impossible, how many of the poor must put up with a diet more 
scanty than that allowed to paupers, how all must go without the 
leisure and the knowledge which transmutes existence into life— 
faith will be shaken in many theories of social reform. Teetotal 
advocates will preach in vain that drunkenness is the root of all 
evil and that a nation of abstainers will be either a healthy,a happy, 
or a thoughtful nation. Thrift will be seen to be powerless to do 
more than to create a smug and transient respectability, and even 
those who are converted will not claim to be raised by their faith 
out of the reach of early death and poverty into a life which is 
possible to their nature. I have heard it stated as a reason for 
opposing the Salvation Army that its preachers try to make men 
satisfied with unworthy conditions by promising them happiness here- 
after; and it is clear how hard to the thrifty and Christian tee- 
totaller must be the primary virtue of cleanliness when his income 
is limited to 20s. a week. The citizens of our great towns have a 
common property in the dirt, but the means for buying many changes 
of linen and the room for daily washings are not distributed in the 
same way. 

Theories of reform which do not touch the conditions in which 
the people live, which do not make possible for them fuller lives in 
happier circumstances, are not satisfactory. The conversion of 
sinners—at any rate while sinners are sought chiefly among the 
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poor—the emigration of children, the spread of thrift and temper- 
ance among the workpeople, will still leave a state of society for 
which no defence can be made, will still leave families occupying 
single rooms and sons of men the joyless slaves of work. It is only 
a larger share of wealth which can increase comfort and relieve men 
from the pressure brought on them by the close atmosphere of great 
towns; it is only a larger share of wealth which can give to all the 
results of thought and open to all the life which is possible. If it be 
that the return for fair land laid waste by mines and engines is wider 
knowledge of men and things, it is only the rich who now enjoy this 
return and only wealth which can make it common. And since any 
distribution of wealth in the shape of money relief would be fatal 
to the independence of the people, the one satisfactory method of 
social reform is that which tends to make more common the good 
things which wealth has gained for the few—which tends, in fact, to 
nationalise healthy luxury. 

The presence of wealth is so obvious that the attempts to dis- 
tribute its benefits both by individuals and by societies have been 
many. Individuals have given their money and their time. Their 
failure as individuals is notorious, and societies have been formed 
to direct their efforts. The failure of these societies is not equally 
notorious, but there are few who retain the hope that their action 
will reform society and make the conditions of living such that the 
people will be able to grow in wisdom and in stature to the full 
height of their manhood. If it was a sight to make men and angels 
weep to see one rich man struggling with the poverty of a street, 
making himself poor only to make others discontented paupers, 
it is still a sad sight to see voluntary societies hopelessly beaten 
and hardened into machines with no ‘reach beyond their grasp.’ The 
deadness of these societies or their ill-directed efforts has roused 
in the shape of Charity Organisation workers a most striking mis- 
sionary enterprise. The history of the movement as a mission has 
yet to be written; the names of its martyrs stand in the list of the 
unknown good ; but the most earnest member of a Charity Organisa- 
tion Society cannot now hope that organised charity will be powerful 
so to alter conditions as to make the life of the poor a life worth 
living. 

Societies which absorb much wealth, and which take from many who 
subscribe the responsibility of doing more, are failing: it remains 
only to adopt the principle of the Education Act, of the Poor Law, and 
of other socialistic legislation, and call on Society to do what societies 
failtodo. There is much which may be urged in favour of such a course. 
It is only Society, or, to use the title by which Society expresses itself 
in towns, it is only Town Councils, which can cover all the ground and 
see that each locality gets equal treatment. It is by common action 
that a healthy spirit becomes common, and the tone of public opinion 
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will be more healthy when the Town Council engages in good-doing 
than when good-doing is the monopoly of individuals or of societies. 
If nations have been ennobled by wars undertaken against an enemy, 

















only towns may be ennobled by work undertaken against the evils of 
men poverty. 
reat The Town Councils succeed to duties once undertaken by the 
the Church, by societies, and by individuals. The community is now 
t be called on to obey the precept ‘ give to him that asketh,’ and in our great 
ider towns, councils of the town must work the social reform which shall 
this give to the people that for which their lives ask. Perhaps if those 
any statesmen who reformed our institutions had remembered to reform 
atal the national Church, and made it march with the nation, the Church 
of organisatiorf would have best directed the work of social reform. A 
00d Vestry representative of every opinion in the town, inspired both with 
to the memory of those who had served the people and with the hope of 
a heavenly kingdom on earth, would have stood between rich and 
ise poor to prevent the differences which make division. This, however, 
en was not to be: the Town Councils are the inheritors of the duty of 
oir the Church. In fact.asin name they have absorbed the vestries, they 
ed are representative of all opinions, they stand between rich and poor ; 
ly they ana they only can make the conditions which shall help the poor 
mn to grow to the measure of the life of men. 





The problem before them is one much more of ways than of 
means. If poverty is depressing the lives of the people, the wealth, 
the means of relieving it, is superabundant. On the one side, there 
is disease for the want of food and doctors ; on the other side there is 
disease because of food and doctors. In one part of the town the 
women cease to charm for want of finery; in the other they cease to 
please from excess of finery. It is for want of money that the streets 
in which the many live are close, ill swept, and ill lighted; that they 
have no grand meeting-rooms and no beauty: it is through superfuity 
of money that the entertainments of the rich are made tiresome with 
music and their picture-galleries made ugly with portraits of bishops 
and babies. There is no want of means for making better the condition 
of the people; and there has ever been sufficient good-will to use the 
means when the way has been clear, To discover the way is the 
problem of the times. 

Some way must be found which, without pauperising, without 
affecting the spirit of energy and independence, shall give to the 
inhabitants of our great towns the surroundings which will increase 
joy and develop life. 

The first need is better dwellings. While the people live with- 
out adequate air, space, or light, while the house arrangements 
are such that privacy is impossible, it is hopeless to look for them 
to enjoy the best things. The need has been recognised, and, 
happily without going to Parliament, Town Councils may do much 
VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3H 
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to meet the need. It is in their power to enforce sanitary improve. 
ments, to make every house healthy and clean, and to provide 
common rooms which will serve as libraries or drawing-rooms, [f 
it is not in their power to reduce rents, it is possible for them to pull 
down unfit dwellings, and sell the ground to builders at a low price, on 
condition that such builders shall provide extra appliances for the 
health and pleasure of the people. The two evils connected with 
the dwellings from which the poor suffer are unsanitary conditions and 
high rents. Builders to-day build houses on the fiction that each 
house will be occupied by one family. The fact that two or three 
families will at once take possession is kept out of sight, while the 
parlour, drawing-room, and single set of offices are finished off to 
suit the requirements of an English home. The fiction ends in the 
creation of conditions on which medical officers write reports, and of 
other conditions which, like Medusa’s head, are best seen by the 
shadow they cast on society. 

The unsanitary conditions constitute one evil connected with the 
dwellings of the poor: the rent for adequate accommodation which 
absorbs one quarter of an irregular income constitutes another. To 
cure the unsanitary conditions ample powers exist; to even suggest 
a meaus for lowering rents is not so easy. Perhaps it might be 
possible for the community to sell the ground it acquires at some 
low price, on condition that the rents should never exceed a certain 
rate, and that the occupier should always have the right of purchase, 
Such a condition is not, however, at present legal ; but it is possible 
for Town Councils to acquire land under the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, and to sell it cheaply on condition that the rooms are of a 
certain size and provided with certain appliances; that special ar- 
rangements are made for washing and cleaning, and that a common 
room is at the disposal of a certain number of families. The 
Peabody Trustees profess to let their rooms at low rents, and it is 
urged that their action tends to paralyse private enterprise. If the 
community sold the land at a price which would make the low rents 
remunerative, private enterprise would be free to act, and the check 
upon the rent would be the competition of many builders building 
under the same conditions. 

The improvement cannot be made without what is called a loss— 
that is to say, the Town Councils cannot sell land for the building 
of fit dwellings at the same price for which the land has been ac- 
quired. Money will be lost; and this phrase has such power that, 
though the need is recognised, the Act by which the need could be 
met has in most towns remained a dead letter. In Liverpool, 
where, according to official reports, the state of the dwellings is 
productive of fever and destructive of common decency, the Act 
has never been applied. In Manchester, where it is acknowledged 
to be the object of the Town Council to protect the health of the 
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people, it is stated in the last report that the Act involves too great 
an outlay to be workable. The London Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which spends its millions wisely and unwisely, has striven to 
show that the application of the Act would lay too great a burden 
on the ratepayers. It is impossible, it is said, to house the poor at 
such a cost. It would not seem impossible if it were recognised 
that to spend money in housing the poor is a way of making the 
wealth of the town serve the needs of the town. It would not seem 
impossible if Town Councils recognised that on them has come the 
care of the people. 

Social reform is in the hands of the official bodies. If Parliament 
had not effaced itself by its failure to legislate, and made an applica- 
tion to its powers mark a scheme as unpractical, it is to these 
bodies rather than to Parliament that social reformers should go. 
There is much more power at their disposal than many are aware. 
The Councils of the town may, as we have seen, do much at once to © 
substitute good for bad dwellings; they may also provide means of 
recreation and instruction—libraries, playgrounds, and public baths. 
School Boards may provide, not only elementary instruction, but 
give a character to education, and use their buildings as centres for 
the meetings, classes, and recreation of the old scholars. Boards of 
Guardians may make their relief, not only a means of meeting desti- 
tution, but a means of educating the independence of the strong and 
of comforting the sorrows of the weak. We can imagine these boards, 
these councils of the town, endowed with greater powers; but with 
those they already possess they could change the social conditions and 
remove abuses for which Englishmen make no defence. 

Wise Town Councils, conscious of the mission they have inherited, 
could destroy every court and crowded alley and put in their places 
healthy dwellings; they could make water so cheap and bathing places 
so common, that cleanliness should no longer be a hard virtue ; they 
could open playgrounds for the children, and take away from a city 
the reproach of its gutter-children; they could provide gardens, 
libraries, and conversation-rooms, and make the pleasures of inter- 
course a delight to the poor, as it is a delight to the rich; they 
could open picture-galleries and concerts, and give to all that 
pleasure which comes as surely from a common as from a private 
possession; they could light and clean the streets of the poor 
quarters; they could stamp out disease, and by enforcing regulations 
against smoke and all uncleanness, limit the destructiveness of trade 
and lengthen the span of life; they could empty the streets of the 
boys and girls, too big for the narrow homes, too small for the clubs 
and public-houses, by opening for them play-rooms and gymnasia ; 
they could help the strong and hopeful to emigrate ; they could give 
medicine to heal the sick, money to the old and poor, a training 
for the neglected, and a home for the friendless. 
3H 2 
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With this power in the hands of Town Councils, and with our 
great towns in such a state that a fact as to their condition shocks the 
nation, there is no need to wait for parliamentary action. The course 
on which the authorities are asked to enter is no untried one. There 
are local bodies which have applied the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
and cleared acres of ground of houses or hovels, of which the medical 
officers’ descriptions are not fit for repetition in polite society. There 
are those who have built and more who are ready to build houses 
which shall at any rate give the people healthy surroundings, possi- 
bilities of home life and of common pleasures, even when a family 
can afford only a single room. And, although the London School 
Board’s buildings and playgrounds are occupied only during a few 
hours in each week, there are Schools which are used for meetings, 
for classes in higher education, and for Art exhibitions ; there are play- 
grounds which are open all day and every day to all comers. The 
way in which Guardians have in some unions made the system of 
relief in the highest sense educational is now an old tale. It has 
been shown that out-relief, with its demoralising results, may be 
abolished ; it is being shown that a Workhouse with trade masters and 
* mental instructors’ may be a reformatory; and it is not beyond the 
hope of some Boards that a system of medical relief may be developed 
adequate to the needs of the people. Public bodies here and there 
are showing what it is in their power to do; at present their efforts 
hardly make any mark; they must become general. 

The first practical work is to rouse the councils of the town to 
the sense of their powers; to make them feel that their reason of 
being is not political but social, that their duty is not to protect the 
pockets of the rich, but to save the people. It is for reformers in 
every town to direct all their force on the Town Councils, to turn 
aside to no scheme, and to start no new society, but to urge, in 
season and out of season, that the care of the people is the care of the 
community, and not of any philanthropic section—is the care of 
Society, and not of societies. ‘The People, not Politics, should be 
their cry ; and they should see that the power is in the hands of men, 
irrespective of party or of class, who care for the people. This is the 
first practical work, one in which all can join, whether he serves as 
elector or elected. It may be that efficient administration may show 
that without an increase of rating a sufficient fund may be found to 
do all that needs doing ; but, if this is not the case, the social interest 
which is aroused will act on Parliament, and that body will be 
diverted from its party politics te consider how, by some change in 
taxation, by progressive income-tax, by a land-tax, or by some other 
means, the money can be raised to do what must be done. 

The means, I repeat, is a matter for the future; the battle is to 
be won at the municipal elections; it is there the cry ‘The People, 
not Politics ’ must be raised, and it is the councils of the town which 
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can work the social reform. If it be urged that when all has been 
done which can be done, the condition will still be unsatisfactory, I 
agree. Wealth cannot supply the needs of life, and many who have all 
that wealth can give are still without the life which is possible to 
men. The town in which houses shall be good, health general, and 
recreation possible, may be but a whited sepulchre. No social 
reform will be adequate which does not touch social relations, bind 
classes by friendship, and pass, through the medium of friendship, the 
spirit which inspires righteousness and devotion. 

If, therefore, the first practical work of reformers be to rouse 
town councils, their second is to associate volunteers who will work 
with the official bodies. Here again we may regret the absence of 
a truly national Church. If in every parish Church Boards existed, 
representative of every religious opinion, and expressive of every form 
of philanthropy, they would be the centres round which such volun- 
teers would gather and prove themselves to be an agency ready to 
their hand. While we hope for such boards there is no need to 
wait to act. 

As a rule, it may be laid down that the voluntary work is most 
effective when it is in connection with official work. The connec- 
tion gives a backbone, a dignity to work, which has lost something 
in the hands of Sunday-school teachers and district visitors. In 
every town volunteers in connection with official work are 
wanted. It is doubtful, indeed, if the tenements occupied by 
the least instructed classes could be kept in order, or the people 
made to live up to their better surroundings, if the rent-collect- 
ing were not put in the hands of volunteers with the time to 
make friends and the will to have patience with the tenants. At 
any rate, wherever official work is done there will be something 
wanting for volunteers to supply. Guardians want those who will 
see to the poor ; men who will visit the workhouse to rouse those too 
idle or too depressed to work, and to find help for those who by sick- 
ness or ill-chance have lost their footing in the rush for living. They 
want those who, knowing what wages can do and cannot do, will 
serve on relief committees, will see the poor in their distress, and, 
giving or not giving, will try to make them understand that care 
does not cease. They want also women who will be friends to the 
sick, and more than that, befriend the girls who drift wretched to the 
workhouse, or go out lonely from the pauper schools. School Boards 
want those who, visiting the schools, will seek out the children who 
are fit for country holidays, visit the homes, and do something to 
follow up the education between the years of thirteen and twenty- 
one. 

Wherever there is an institution, a reading-room, a club, or a 
playground, there is work for volunteers. It may not be that the 
volunteers will seem to do much ; they will be certain to do something. 
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They will be certain to make links between the classes, to do some- 
thing to lead both rich and poor to give up habits which keep them 
apart. They will be certain to add strength to the public opinion, 
which by-and-bye will do more to relieve those whose higher life is 
destroyed by excess or by want. They will be certain to do some. 
thing. If they carry into their work a spirit of devotion, a faith 
in the high calling of the human race, and a love for its weakest 
members, there is no limit which can be placed on what they will 
do. They will put into the sound body the sound mind; into the 
well-ordered town citizens who feel deep, think clear, and bear fruit 


well, 
SamveL A. BARNETT. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY OF TO-DAY. 






Ir is well known that within the past few years the French army 
has witnessed fundamental changes of no less sweeping a character 
than those which have altogether altered the organisation of our own, 
and there appears to be a general consensus of opinion in England 
that the result of army reform in France has been more successful 
than with us. Our endeavour will be to show the contrary. The 
present condition of our own forces has been frequently discussed in 
these pages, and writers who adopt the pessimist view do not hesitate 
to ascribe it to the impossibility of introducing short service into an 
army where enlistment is voluntary, and where more than half the men 
are in foreign garrisons. All are agreed as to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing discipline amongst young soldiers. In France service is compul- 
sory, and the number of troops out of the country bear but a small 
proportion to the total strength of the army, so that the short service 
system at any rate is not hampered by conditions which render 
success impossible; yet nothing could be more complete than the 
failure which has attended it. Skeleton battalions, untrained reserves, 
slack discipline, difficulty in obtaining good non-commissioned 
officers, and the zeal of the commissioned ranks deadened by slow 
promotion—such is the result attendant on army reform in France. 
The decisive campaign of 1866 led the Emperor Napoleon to 
endeavour to put his house in order, but the war of 1870 overtook 
him before his scheme of army reorganisation was thoroughly 
thought out. Just as the first campaign caused Europe to arm 
itself with the breech-loader, so did the latter give rise to the demand 
for army reserves. The ceaseless stream of well-trained men which 
enabled Germany to present veteran battalions at every point against 
the raw recruits France hurled against her, created a cry for universal 
service, for a territorial army, for enormous armaments; and so in 
1872 the new French military organisation first saw the light. It 
insisted upon compulsory service, yet legalised many exemptions ; it 
fixed the period of service at five years, yet sanctioned the dismissal 
of men at the expiration of one; it divided the country into terri- 
torial districts of equal population, yet caused the military burden to 
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fall unequally upon them. Consequently the new scheme—an excel. 
lent one on paper—was evaded at all points,and the result has been 
failure. 

France by the new law was divided into nineteen military districts 
of about two million souls in each, Corsica being included in the 
fifteenth, Algeria supplying the last ; each district was again parcelled 
out into eight sections, thus giving in France proper 144 territorial 
divisions. The total period of a man’s liability to service was fixed at 
twenty years, and, shunning the evil into which we have fallen, youths 
were not enrolled before they attained the age of twenty. The army 
was to be essentially territorial, the service absolutely universal. A 
roll of all male inhabitants was therefore made out in every commune, 
and as each lad reached the legal age his name was placed on the 
list for the next annual drawing, and he then became liable for the 
following service :— 

Five years with the colours. 

Four years with the reserve of the active army. 
Five years in the territorial army. 

Six years in the territorial reserve. 

According to carefully prepared statistics it has been ascertained 
that about 16,000 conscripts annually arrive at the required age in 
each district. If we eliminate the 19th, or Algerian, army corps from 
the strength of the permanent army, which has been fixed at 500,000 
of all ranks, it is evident that there can be no possible means of 
utilising the services of the 296,000 recruits who yearly become liable 
to enrolment. The Government therefore found itself face to face 
with the difficulty of retaining the army with the colours at its fixed 
maximum, and at the same time imparting military instruction to 
the superabundant supply of conscripts. It was compelled to devise 
some wide scheme of exemption, well knowing that any such scheme 
must intensify the hatred with which compulsory service is viewed 
by all classes. These exemptions now reach about fifty per cent. of 
recruits, and may be thus summarised :— 


Annual contingent for service. ‘ , ‘ . 296,000 
Exemptions for family reasons . ‘ . 45,000 
of reliious or educational acti ; . 6,000 

physically unfit . ; . 45,000 

remanded for constitutional w eakeo 283 . 80,000 

men serving, or at sea ; , . 25,000 

one-year volunteers ! F , . 5,000 

- 155,000 

Compelled to serve , ° : 141,000 


But, as 140,000 recruits are in excess of the annual requirements, this 
number is further reduced by about 47,000 men, who at the expira- 


1 The number of one-year volunteers allowed for the class of 1884 has been fixed 
at 5,107. 
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tion of one year’s service, and after passing a trifling examination, are 
drafted into the reserve of the active army, thus leaving 93,000 men 
to complete their five years with the colours. It is, however, found 
impossible to retain even this number for their full period of service, 
and, as the infantry soldier requires less training than those in the 
mounted or scientific branches, he is generally released at the expir- 
ation of three years, whilst the cavalry trooper or gunner is retained for 
five. This shortening of the service is in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciples which governed the original idea. It was maintained by French 
officers of experience that it was impossible to make a soldier in 
three years (the period of service in the German army); the habits 
of restraint inculcated from their earliest days on the Germans and 
their national spirit of obedience are wanting in the French, whose 
individual independence, fostered by the present system of government, 
would not permit of military service being conducted with the same 
severity as on the other side of the Rhine. It was urged with much 
pertinacity by military experts, and acquiesced in by M. Thiers, 
that five years were absolutely requisite in order to give the French 
citizen that amount of military education which would enable him to 
retain his value as a unit in the ranks of the territorial army. M. 
Gambetta and his military advisers, with a less wide experience than 
M. Thiers and Marshals MacMahon and Canrobert, proposed the 
reduction to three years, and as this is more in accord with the spirit 
of the nation there seems every certainty of the change being shortly 
introduced. It will have the effect of lightening the burden on the 
people, but it cannot tend to improve the efficiency of an army in 
which slackness of drill and discipline are but too apparent. It will 
thus be seen that, though military service in France is compulsory, 
not more than one half of the annual contingents of recruits pass 
through the ranks; that though the service has been fixed at five 
years, but a very small proportion’ ever serve that term; and, as the 
amount and quality of daily training is far inferior to the standard 
laid down in the German army, the French reserves as a body cannot 
be compared to the Landwehr. 

Let us now ascertain the forces which the new system has placed 
at the disposal of France, dividing them into three great classes :— 

I. Those who have passed three years or upwards with the colours 
and may be termed trained soldiers. 

II. Those who have served one year and can only be considered 
as partly trained. 

III. Those who have escaped service altogether, and, though liable 
to be called up in the event of war, cannot be looked on as soldiers. 

The Active army embraces all men who have been enrolled since 
1878, whether with the colours or at their homes; the Active army 
Reserve, all men enrolled between the years 1874 and 1878 ; the Terri- 
torial army, the classes of 1872-73. 
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TaBe I. 
Showing available Military Force in France, 





| 
" l. we . Partly trained Untrained men 
Category Year Trained men men liable to service 





Active Army 1882 — 140,000 (a)} 155,000 
1881 _ 140,000 (a)} 155,000 
1880 93,000 (a) 47,000 155,000 
1879 93,000 47,000 155,000 
1878 93,000 47,000 155,000 
Active Army Reserve . | 1877 93,000 47,000 155,000 
| 1876 93,000 47,000 155,000 
1875 | 93,000 47,000 155,000 
1874 93,000 47 ,000 155,000 
Territorial Army . 1873 93,000 47,000 155,000 
1872 93,000 47,000 155,000 




















* eS | 837,000 703,000 | 1,715,000 





Of the above, those marked (a) are with the colours, the remainder 
are at their homes; and this force may be again subdivided to show 
more clearly its military worth. 


TasBLe II. 


Classification of Men in the various Categories. 





With the colours | At their homes 





— Partly 
three years Trained trained 


| Se rvice under | Service under | Service under 


one year | two years 





Active Army :| 140,000 | - 140,000 opie 93,000 | 186,000 | 141,000 | 





Active Reserves . -= 372,000 188,000 | 
Territorial Army . -— — se 186,000 94,000 | 














‘ 


In spite of official statistics, we believe these to be the actual 
numbers France has at her disposal for the 


761 batteries of artillery, 
617 squadrons of cavalry, 
1,127 battalions of infantry, 


borne on the rolls of her army as Active and Territorial troops. 

These troops are distributed according to the following table, but 
it may be well to remember that whilst massing her force as a rule 
on her eastern frontier, France has danger from other quarters than 
the Rhine. Paris, the birthplace of all revolutions ; Lyons, the seat 
of anarchy; Algeria and Tunis, all demand heavy garrisons, and no 
fewer than twenty-five regiments of cavalry, 155 battalions of infantry, 
and 492 field guns are employed in these four quarters. 
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TaBLE III.—Showing Military Districts and Distribution of the Army in France. 


THE FRENCH ARMY OF TO-DAY. 





Districts 


Lille 
Valenciennes 
Cambrai 
Avesnes 
Arras 
Béthune 
St.-Omer 
Dunkerque 





' 
Soissons | 
St.-Quentin 
Beauvais 
Amiens 
Compiégne 
Abbeville 
Laon 
Péronne 


Bernay 
Evreux 
Falaise 
Lisieux 
Rouen (N.) 
| Rouen (S8.) 
} Caen 
Havre 


Rouen . 








Laval 
Mayenne 
Mamers 
Mans 
Dreux 
Chartres 
Alencon 
Argentan 


Mans , 


Sens 
Fontaine- 
bleau 
Melun 
Coulommiers 
Auxerre 
Montargis 
Blois 
Orléans 


Orléans 


Chalons-sur- 
Marne 


Nancy 

Toul 
Neufchatean 
Troyes 
Méziéres 
Reims 
Verdun 
Chélons 





| Garrison towns 


other than 
district centres 


| 
Doua: ( Art.) 


Maubeuge (Cav.) 


La Fére (Art.) 
Senlis (Cav.) 


One infantry bri- | 


gade is quar- 
tered in the 5th 
Army Corps 
district at Se- 
dan 


Versailles (Art.) 


One infantry di- 
vision being 
quartered in 
Paris 


Joigny-Vendime, 
Provins, Meaux, 
Melun and Fon- 
tainebleau ca- 
valry quarters 


One infantry di- 
vision is in 
Paris 


St.- 
Luné- 
Pont-a- 
Se- 


Commercy, 
Mihiel, 
ville, 
Mousson, 
dan, and Epi- 
nal cavalry 
quarters 


Bar-le-Duc, St.- 
Nicolas - du- 
Port, Rocroy, 
Sedan, St.-Dié, 
Montmédy in- 
fantry quarters 


Troops in command | 


823 


| 





| Active Army 


| Cavalry : 
8th Cuirassiers; 5th, 
14th, and 16th Dra- 
g20ns ; 19th Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
15th and 27th Regi- 
ments 
| Infantry: 


Ist, 8th, 38rd, 43rd, 73rd, | 
84th, 110th, and 127th | 


of the line; 16th 


Jhasseurs 


Cavalry: 
5th Cuirassiers; 13th 
Dragoons; 3rd Chas- 
seurs 
Artillery : 
lith and 29th 
ments 
Infantry : 


Regi- 


72nd, 87th, 120th, and 
128th of the line; sth 
Chasseurs 


Cavalry : 
2lst Dragoons and 12th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
llth and 12th 
ments 
Infantry : 
Sth, 24th, 28th, 36th, 
39th, 74th, 119th, and 


Chasseurs 


Cavalry : 
2nd Dragoons and 20th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
26th and 31st Regi- 
ments 
Infantry : 
l0lst, 102nd, 103rd, 
104th, 115th, 117th, 
119th, and 129th of the 
line ; 11th Chasseurs 





Cavalry : 
6th, 22nd, and 23rd 
Dragoons; Ist, 10th, 
and 15th Chasseurs 

Artillery : 
30th and 
ments 

Infantry : 
4th, 3lst, 46th, 76th, 
82nd, 89th, 113th, and 
13lst of the line; 6th 
Chasseurs 


32nd Regi- 


Cavalry : 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th 
Cuirassiers ; 7th, 12th, 
and 18th Dragoons; 
4th, 6th, 8th, and 14th 
Chasseurs; 5th and 
10th Hussars 

Artillery : 
8th and 
ments 

Infantry : 
25th, 37th, 69th, 79th, 
91st, 94th, 106th, and 
134th of the line; Ist, 
4th, 9th, 10th, 15th, 
25th, and 26th Chas- 
seurs 


25th Regi- 





45th, 5lst, 54th, 67th, 


Regi- | 





129th of the line; 20th | 





Territorial Army | 


Cavalry : 
Ist Regiment 
Artillery : 
Ist Regiment 
Infantry: 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, and sth 
Regiments 


Cavalry : 
2nd Regiment 
Artillery: 
2nd Regiment 
Infantry : 
9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th, 
and 16th Re- 
gimeuts 


Cavalry: 
3rd Regiment 


Arti'lery : 


3rd Regiment 
Infantry : 

17th, 18th, 
19th 20th, 
21sc, 22nd, 
23rd,and 24th 
Regiments 


Cavalry : 
4th Regiment 


| Artillery: 


4th Regiment 
Infantry: 
25th, 


97+ 


26th, 
27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 
31st, and 32nd 
tegiments 


Cavalry : 

5th Regiment 
Artillery : 

5th Regiment 


| Infantry : 


34th, 
35th, 36th, 
37th, 38th, 
39th, and 40th 
Regiments 


33rd, 


Cavalry : 

6th Regiment 
Artillery : 

6th Regiment 
Infantry : 

4ist, 42nd, 
43rd, 44th, 
45th, 46th, 
47th, and 48th 

tegiments 


Note.—Since writing these pages 16 battalions of Fortress Artillery have been organised, each con- 


sisting of 6 batteries, their head-quarters being: 1, Lille: 2, Valenciennes ; 3, Reims 
6, Toul; 7, Langres; 8, Epinal; 9, Belfort; 10, Besancon; 11, Lyon; 12, Grenoble; 13, Nice; 14, 


Bayonne ; 15, St.-Malo; 16, Paris. 
Field Artillery. 


4 and 5, Verdun; 


These batteries have been raised by corresponding reductions in the 








No. of 
Army 
Corps 
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TaBLE III.—Showing Military Districts and Distribution of the 
Army in France—(continued). 


Head-quarters 


| 
| 


Districts 


| Garrison towns 


other than 
district centres 


| 


Troops in command 





Active Army 


Territorial Army 





7 


Besangon . 





Bourges 


Tours . 


| Rennes 


Nantes. 





Limoges 





Clermont- 
Ferrand 











Bourg 
Belley 
Langres 
Chaumont 
Lons-le-Saul- 
nier 
Besancon 
Belfort 
Vesoul 


Auxonne 
Dijon 
Chalon-sur- 
Sadne 
Macon 
Cosne 
Bourges 
Autun 
Nevers 


. | Le Blane 
| Chateauroux 
| Parthenay 


Poitiers 
Chatellerault 
Tours 
Angers 


| Cholet 


| Guingamp 


St.-Brieuc 
Rennes 
Vitre 


} Cherbourg 
} St.-Malo 


Granville 
St.-Lo 


Nantes 
Ancenis 
La Roche- 
sur-Yon 
Fontenay 
Vannes 
Quimper 
Brest 
Lorient 


Limceges 


Magrac-Laval | 


Gueret 
Tulle 
Peérigueux 
Angouléme 
Brives 
Bergerac 


Riom 
Montlugon 
Clermont 
Aurillac 

Le Puy 
St.-Etienne 
Montbrison 
Roanne 





Gray (Cav.) 


Niort (Cav.) 
Issoudun (Inf.) 


Dinan (Cav.) 
St.-Servan (Inf.) 


Pontivy (Cav.) 
Morlaix (Inf.) 


Moulins (Cav.) 


One infantry di- 
vision at Lyons 








Cavalry : 
1st Dragoons ; 5th Chas- 
seurs ; 9th Hussars 
Artillery : 
4th and 5th Regiments 
Infantry : 

Qist, 23rd, 35th, 42nd, 
44th, 60th, 109th, and 
133rd of the line; 3rd 
Chasseurs 


Cavalry : 
10th Dragoons and 16th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
lst and 37th Regiments 
Infantry : 
10th, 13th, 27th, 29th, 
56th, 85th, 95th, and 
184th of the line; 5th 
Chasseurs 


Cavalry : 
llth and 12th Cuiras- 
siers; 2nd Dragoons; 
2nd Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
20th and 33rd Regi- 
ments 
Infantry : 
32nd, 66th, 68th, 77th, 
90th, 114th, 125th, and 
135th of theline; 18th 
Chasseurs 


Cavalry : 
24th Dragoons and 12th 
Hussars 
Artiliery : 


7th and 10th Regiments 


Infantry : 
2nd, 25th, 41st, 47th, 
48th, 70th, 71st, and 
136th of theline ; 19th 
Chasscurs 


Cavalry : 
25th Dragoons and 7th 
Hussars 
Artillery : 
28th and 35th 
ments 
Infantry : 
19th, 62nd. 64th, 65th, 
93rd, 116th, 118th, and 
137th of the line; 22nd 
Chasseurs. 


Regi- 


Cavalry: 
20th Dragoons and 17th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
2lst and 34th 
ments 
Infantry : 
14th, 50th, 63rd, 78th, 


Regi- 


80th, 107th, 108th, and | 


138th of the line; 23rd 
Chasseurs 


Cavalry : 
19th Dragoons and 7th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
15th and 36th Regi- 
ments 
Infantry : 
16th, 38th, 86th, 92nd, 
98th, 105th, 12st, and 
139th of the line; 3)th 
Chasseur3 








Cavalry : 

7th Regiment 
Artillery : 

7th Regiment 
Infantry : 

49th, 50th, 
51st, 52nd, 
53rd, 54th, 
55th, and 56th 
Regiments 


Cavalry : 

8th Regiment 
Artillery: 

8th Regiment 
Infantry : 

57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 
61st, 62nd, 
63rd, and 64th 
Regiments 


Cavalry : 

9th Regiment 
Artillery : 

9th Regiment 
Infantry : 

65th, 66th, 
67th, 68th, 
69th, 70th, 
71st, and 72nd 
Regiments 


Cavalry: 

10th Regiment 
Artillery : 

10th Regiment 
Infantry : 

73rd, 74th, 
75th, 76th, 
77th, 78th, 
79th, and 80th 
Regiments 


Cavalry : 
11th Regiment 


| Artillery: 


11th Regiment 


| Infantry : 


82nd, 
83rd, 84th, 
85th, 86th, 
87th, and 88th 
Regiments 


sist, 


Cavalry: 

12th Regiment 
Artillery : 

12th Regiment 
Infantry ; 

89th, 90th, 
91st, 92nd, 
3rd, 94th, 
95th, and 96th 
Regiments 


Cavalry: 
13th Regiment 
Artillery : 
13th Regiment 
Infantry: 
97th, 
99th, 
101st, 
103rd, 
104th 
ments 


98th, 
100th, 
102nd, 
and 
Regi- 








iber 
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TaBLeE III.—Showing Military Districts and Distribution of the 
Army in France—(continued), 

















































Béziers 
Montpellier 
| Mende 
Rodez 
Narbonne 
Perpignan 

| Carcassonne 
Albi 


16 Montpellier . 









Agen 
Marmande | 
Cahors 
Montauban 
Toulouse 
Foix 
Mirande 
St.-Gaudens 


17 Toulouse 





Saintes 

La Rochelle 
Libourne 
Bordeaux 
Mont-de- 

| Marsan 

| Bayonne 

| Pau 
Tarbes 


| 
Bordeaux . | 




















Lodéve and Cas- 
telnaudary 
(inf.) 


Castres (Art.) 














Cavalry : Cavalry : 
l7th Dragoons and 9th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 
3rd and 9th Regiments 


Artillery : 


Infantry : 


Infantry : 12lst, 122nd, 
12th, 15th, 17th, 81st, 1238rd, 124th, 
100th, 122nd, 142nd, 125th, 126th, 
and 143rd of the line ; 127th, and } 
27th Chasseurs 128th Regi- } 


ments 


Cavalry : 
17th Reg 
Artillery : 


Cavalry : 
llth Dragoons and 13th 
Chasseurs 
Artillery : 


16th Regiment 


16th Regiment 


17th Regiment 





No. of Garrison towns Troops in command 
Army | Head-quarters Districts other than — { 
Corps district centres Active Army Territorial Army 
14 Grenoble .| Grenoble | Four cavulry re- | Cavalry: Cavalry : 
| Bourgoin | gimentsat Ly- | 4thand 9th Cuirassiers ; 14th Regiment 
| Annecy on, one at! 4th Dragoons; 3rd, | Artillery: 
| Chambéry Valence, one 8th, and 11th Hussars 14th Regiment 
| Vienne artillery regi- | Artillery: Infantry : 
| Romans ment at Va-{| 2nd and 6th Regiments 105th, 106th, 
| Gap lence, three | Infantry : 107th, 108th, 
| Montélimar line regiments, | 22nd, 30th, 52nd, 75th, 109th, 110th, 
one Chasseur | 96th, 97th, 99th, and 111th, and 
battalion at 140th of the line ; 12th, 112th Regi- 
Lyons, one | 1sth, and 14th Chas- ments 
Chasseur at | seurs 
| Embrun 
b Marseille . | Toulon — Cavalry : Cavalry : 
| Antibes 26th Dragrons and Ist 1ith Regiment 
| Aix Hussars Artillery : 
| Ajaccio | Artillery : 15th Regiment 
| Nimes 19th and 38th Regi- | Infantry: 
Avignon ments 113th, 114th, 
| Privat Infantry : 115th, 116th, 
Pont St.-Es- 3rd, 40th, 55th, 58th, 117th, 118th, 
prit 61st, 111th, 112th, and 119th, 120th, 
| ld4lst of the line; 7th and 145th 
| Chasseurs Regiments 













iment 


18th and 23rd Regi- | Infantry: 

ments 129th, 130th, 
Infantry : 13lst, 132nd, 

7th, 9th, 11th, 20th, 133rd, 134th, 

59th, 83rd, 8Sth, and 135th, and | 

126th of the line ; 29th 136th = Rexgi- | 


Chasseurs ments 








Cavalry: 


Cavalry : | 
* 18th Reg 


15th Dragoons and 6th 


Hussars Artillery : 
Artillery: 18th Regiment 

l4th and 24th Regi- | Infantry: 
ments 137th, 138th, 
Infantry : 139th, 140th, 
6th, 18th, 34th, 49th, ld4l1st, 142nd, 
53rd, 57th, 123rd, and 143rd, and 
124th of the line; 28th 144th Regi- 


Chasseurs ments 








Cavalry : 
7th and 10th Cuiras- 
siers; Sth and 9th 
Dragoons; 11th and 
18th Chasseurs 
Artillery : 

llth, 12th, 13th, 

22nd Regiments 
Engineers : 
Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th, 1%th, 
and 11th Battalions of 
Corps Engineers, and 
Ist Regiment (5 Bat- 
talions of Sappers and 
Miners) 
Infantry : 

5th, 24th, 28th, 31st, 
46th, 76th, 89th, 101st, 
102nd, 103rd, 104th, 
119th of the line; 2nd 
and 17th Chasseurs 


and 








iment 
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In addition to the troops above enumerated, each army corps, be- 
sides the usual non-combatant bodies, has one battalion of active and 
one of territorial engineers attached to it, and there is one pontoon 
train at Avignon and another at Angers. In round numbers the 
composition of an army corps is— 





Territorial Army Total 


Active Army 


Cavalry | 2 regts. (each 5 squad.) | 1 regt. of 4 squadrons . | 14 squads, 
Artillery 2 regts. of 11 batteries. | 1 regt. of 13 batteries . | 35 batteries 
Infantry 8 regts. of 4 battalions | 8 regts. of 3 battalions. | 57 batt. 

1 
1 


batt. of Chasseurs 
attalion . ; . | 1 battalion . 2 batt. 


= 


Engineers . | 





Tue Active Army. 


Having dealt with the general military system of the country, we 
will now inquire into the condition of the active army, which consists 
of the million and a quarter of men in the first two categories enu- 
merated in Table I.—that is to say, of all who have not completed 
nine years’ service. It embraces four distinct classes: (1) men with 
the colours ; (2) men of one year’s service at their homes; (3) men 
of the active reserve; (4) all untrained men under nine years’ ser- 
vice who have been exempted from service. Being composed of men 
in various degrees of training, it cannot be regarded in as formidable 
a light as the active armies of other Great Powers. Including the 
nineteen army corps which permanently garrison Algeria, it con- 
sists of 

392 squadrons of cavalry, 
514 batteries of artillery, 
641 battalions of infantry, 


38 battalions of engineers. 
90 batteries of garrison or fortress artillery. 


And the total number of officers available for this immense force are :— 


TABLE 1V.—Showing Number of Officers in the Active Army and its Reserves. 
i] ye A] 


Rank Staff employ Regimental employ| Active Reserv: 


| Generals of division . a 100 
| Generals of brigade. ; 200 
Colonels > , ; 62 
Lieutenant-colonels 97 
| Battalion commanders ‘ 177 
| Squadron commanders j 67 
Captains. ‘ ° 129 
| Lieutenants ; P ‘ 77 
Sous-lieutenants . F 268 


20 
20 
2 


« 


9 to 
too 
a) 


Co Ory 
% - 
Coos 
=eme 

AY 
© Co 


} .co 


Sie 
~ D> 
m™MOb SC 





~ 
‘ 


Total . ° 
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It will be seen that the reserve of officers for the active army is 









Ss, be. 

2 and dangerously small, being, indeed, entirely wanting in the higher 

toon regimental grades. When it is remembered that there are about nH 

| the 420,000 trained men at their homes ready to reinforce the active tt 
army, and no fewer than 469,000, partially trained, with the colours 

Ls and in the ranks of the lst Reserve, who in the event of war would 
require immense and earnest attention in order to fit them to replace 

me. casualties, there can be no doubt that the number of officers is wholly 

ies inadequate. That this danger has been foreseen by the French is evi- 






dent, for every cavalry regiment is supposed to bear on its rolls two 
reserve captains and five reserve subalterns, and each infantry regi- 
ment sixteen reserve subalterns. The following table, however, shows 
how low even these lists have faflen :— 








Taste V.—Reserve of Regimental Officers. 































we 

} at} ral te lial 
ists | Borne on the rolls Wanting to complete | AUth a 
1 | : 7 ae ae 2 5 ora 

| Captains | Subalterns| Captains | Subalterns| Captains | Subalterns 
ed a eee ine Rea ae 6 nites 
ith Cavalry. . .| 83 218 107 | 182 140 350 

a | a4 | 9 | 9 

en Infantry e + ae 1,465 -- 939 — 2,404 
™ Total . .| 33 | 1,683 107 | 1,071 140 | 2,754 
en i 
le At the present moment, owing to the numbers of the permanent 
) . P . ‘ a ; P . 
. army being maintained at a maximum of 500,000 (including officers 
l- 


and non-commissioned officers), squadrons, batteries, and battalions 
compose a very skeleton army, on which, in the event of war, would 
be grouped those categories which, having passed their one year 
in the ranks, are still at their homes and available for the active 
army, and those who having completed five years with the colours are 
now in the active reserve ; but in addition to these men, some trained 
and some partly trained, we have also that vast body who, though 
liable to enrolment since the year 1874, have escaped all service. 
These three classes comprise :— 












I, Trained men of three years’ service . - 657,000 






II. Partly trained men of one year’s service ° « 609,000 
III. Absolutely untrained men , ‘ ‘ e 1,395,000 
Total , ° ° . e 2,661,000 






And these men would be either passed into the ranks of the active 
army to bring it to a war footing, or formed into depots at the various 
district centres. It may be, and has indeed been repeatedly advanced, 
that a very small additional increase in the number of officers would 
suffice to place regiments in an efficient condition when brought up to 
their war strength; but many of the most thoughtful officers in the 
French army maintain the contrary. Mindful of the immense losses in- 
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In addition to the troops above enumerated, each army corps, be- 
sides the usual non-combatant bodies, has one battalion of active and 
one of territorial engineers attached to it, and there is one pontoon 
train at Avignon and another at Angers. In round numbers the 


composition of an army corps is— 





Active Army Territorial Army Total 








Cavalry | 2 regts. (each 5 squad.) | 1 regt. of 4 squadrons . | 14 squads. 
Artillery . | 2 regts. of 11 batteries. | 1 regt. of 13 batteries . | 35 batteries 
Infantry . | 8 regts. of 4 battalions | 8 regts. of 3 battalions. | 57 batt. 

| 1 batt. of Chasseurs. | 
Engineers . | 1 battalion . : . | 1 battalion . .| 2 batt. 





Tue ActTIvE Army. 


Having dealt with the general military system of the country, we 
will now inquire into the condition of the active army, which consists 
of the million and a quarter of men in the first two categories enu- 
merated in Table I.—that is to say, of all who have not completed 
nine years’ service. It embraces four distinct classes: (1) men with 
the colours ; (2) men of one year’s service at their homes; (3) men 
of the active reserve; (4) all untrained men under nine years’ ser- 
vice who have been exempted from service. Being composed of men 
in various degrees of training, it cannot be regarded in as formidable 
a light as the active armies of other Great Powers. Including the 
nineteen army corps which permanently garrison Algeria, it con- 
sists of 

392 squadrons of cavalry, 
514 batteries of artillery, 
641 battalions of infantry, 


38 battalions of engineers. 
90 batteries of garrison or fortress artillery. 


And the total number of officers available for this immense force are :— 


TaBLE 1V.—Showing Number of Officers in the Active Army and its Reserves. 





Rank Staff employ Regimental employ | Active Reserve 


Generals of division . a 100 a 

Generals of brigade. , 200 — 
| Colonels. : ‘ 62 263 
Lieutenant-colonels ’ 97 953 
3attalion commanders . 177 789 

| Squadron commanders ; 67 | 512 _— 
| Captains . . 129 7,010 151 
Lieutenants : ‘ 77 5,497 93 
| Sous-lieutenants ‘ 268 | 3,744 4,345 

| | 








18,068 | 4,641 


Total , L177 


a a a 


| 














8, be. 
e and 
itoon 
> the 
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It will be seen that the reserve of officers for the active army is 
dangerously small, being, indeed, entirely wanting in the higher 
regimental grades. When it is remembered that there are about 
420,000 trained men at their homes ready to reinforce the active 
army, and no fewer than 469,000, partially trained, with the colours 
and in the ranks of the lst Reserve, who in the event of war would 
require immense and earnest attention in order to fit them to replace 
casualties, there can be no doubt that the number of officers is wholly 
inadequate. That this danger has been foreseen by the French is evi- 
dent, for every cavalry regiment is supposed to bear on its rolls two 
reserve captains and five reserve subalterns, and each infantry regi- 
ment sixteen reserve subalterns. The following table, however, shows 
how low even these lists have fallen :— 


Taste V.—Reserve of Regimental Officers. 




















ithorised establish- 
Borne on the rolls Wanting to complete Authori oben ablish 
| = — ——————— —— — ——— 
| Captains | Subalterns | Captains | Subalterns! Captains | Subalterns 
| | 
| —|- os 
Cavalry . ‘ . 218 107 | 182 140 350 
Infantry e a 1465 | — | 989 — 2,404 
= , 2 | . dl ceainciatiateaiacs 
Total . } 33 | 1,688 | 107 | 1,071 140 | 2,754 








At the present moment, owing to the numbers of the permanent 
army being maintained at a maximum of 500,000 (including officers 
and non-commissioned officers), squadrons, batteries, and battalions 
compose a very skeleton army, on which, in the event of war, would 
be grouped those categories which, having passed their one year 
in the ranks, are still at their homes and available for the active 
army, and those who having completed five years with the colours are 
now in the active reserve ; but in addition to these men, some trained 
and some partly trained, we have also that vast body who, though 
liable to enrolment since the year 1874, have escaped all service. 
These three classes comprise :— 





I, Trained men of three years’ service . ‘ « 687,000 
II. Partly trained men of one year’s service ° « 609,000 
III. Absolutely untrained men ., . ° e 1,395,000 
Total , P ° ° e 2,661,000 


And these men would be either passed into the ranks of the active 
army to bring it to a war footing, or formed into depots at the various 
district centres. It may be, and has indeed been repeatedly advanced, 
that a very small additional increase in the number of officers would 
suffice to place regiments in an efficient condition when brought up to 
their war strength; but many of the most thoughtful officers in the 
French army maintain the contrary. Mindful of the immense losses in- 
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curred by wholesale desertion in the Napoleonic wars, and of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining discipline in a service where the national system of 
education tends to loosen the bonds of command, and where the mili- 
tary system permits the educated men to leave the ranks at the expi- 
ration of one year’s service, they demand that the peace proportion of 
officers to men should be maintained when regiments are placed on a 
war footing. As depots would be mainly composed of untrained soldiers, 
they would necessarily absorb a very large proportion of exceptionally 
well-qualified non-commissioned officers, thus again weakening regi- 
ments of the first line, and it is obvious that the officers for these 
depéts would require to be carefully selected and able men, men of 
experience, tact, and education. In fact, the question of providing 
officers for the active army when brought up to war strength presents 
a series of almost insuperable difficulties. The present peace esta- 
blishment is not more than sufficient for the very superficial instruction 
of the French soldier, and there are practically no reserves to draw on. 
Able French writers assert that in all branches the number of the 
junior grades would require to be doubled in order to carry out the 
efficient command, supervision, and leading of the various units when 
placed on a war footing and in the face of an enemy. 


TaBLeE VI.—Zstablishment of Officers in the Tactical Units of the various Arms. 


] ? 
Cavalry squadron! Artillery battery | Co. of Engineers | Co. of Infantry 
| 





Pence | War Peace War Peace War | Peace | War 


Squad. commander 
1st captain 

2nd captain 

lst lieutenant 

2nd lieutenant 
Sous-lieutenant 


| 











Taste VII.—Showing Present and War Establishment of Officers in the 
French Army. 


Cavalry } Artillery Engineers Infantry 
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ww | 
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| Peace War } Peace War Peace | War Peace War 


Colonels “ae 77| 4 152 | 
Lieut.-colonels P 25 4 170] 
Batt. commanders . — | — — | . 749 | 
Squad. commanders 158} 392] 158 - ae 
Ist captains . . 892 892 462 3.790 | 
2nd captains . 540| 392 462 7 | 3,790} 
Ist lieutenants ‘ 392; 784 462 3,790 
2nd lieutenants. 392| 3892! 462] 7,580 | 
Sous-lieutenants . | 1,155/| 1,568| 462 7,580 | 
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Total. —. | 3,183 | 4,092) 2,552/ 3,242| 922) 1,662 /12,873 27,601 
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Non-commissioned 


Officers officers and men 


Present establishment, including officers of the active 

reserve borne on the cadres of their corps . . 22,409 480,000 
War establishment of the active army, including depéts 

and all trained men of the army and active reserve 36,597 1,270,000 


It will be seen in Table IV. that there are at the present moment 
serving in the permarient army, or borne on the rolls of the active re- 
serve, a total of 22,409 regimental officers, and yet we find that no 
fewer than 36,597 are required to place the active army on a war footing; 
and even by this calculation we are only allowing a proportion of one 
officer to thirty-four trained and untraimed men, whilst in Germany 
the same proportion is observed with trained soldiers alone. In Eng- 
land we consider one officer to thirty soldiers absolutely necessary, whilst 
on the peace establishment the proportion in the French permanent 
army is one in twenty-eight, and this it may be remembered was also 
laid down in the composition of the French army corps prior to 1870. 

We have said that on a war footing the French active army 
would consist of 1,270,000 soldiers, and that it would require for its effi- 
cient command more than 36,500 officers. A glance at the following 
table will show how the men are furnished; and here it will be noticed 
that we have entirely left out of our calculations the 1,395,000 untrained 
men who have escaped service since the year 1874, but who are still 
liable to be called on to replace casualties. How to organise or to 
officer these legions is a task beyond our power to inquire, as much 
as it is beyond the power of the French Government to accomplish. 


Taste VIII.—Showing Composition of the French Active Army on a 
War Footing. 





Force Numbers 


| Category 
. Active or *ehting | 





army . : . | 140,000} Class 188], partly trained with colours 
93,000|  ,, 1880, trained with colours. 
93,000; ,, 1879, ,, men at their homes. 
93,000 » ao -s ” 

93,000 » 1877, ,, active reservists. 
93,000} ,, 1876, ,, S 

93,000 i: em Of 

93,000} ,, 1874, 





Total . 


791,000 


II. Depéts of fighting 
army . P - | 140,000} Class 1882, slightly trained men. 

| 47,000; ,, 1880, one year men at their homes. 
47,000} ,, 1879, 
47,000| . 1878, ‘ i. 
47,000; ,, 1877, one year men, active reserves. 
47,000} ,, 1876, 
47,000} ,, 1875, 
47,000; ,, 1874, 





” ” 








Total . ‘ 169,000?! | 
| 


?+ about 1,300,000 men who have obtained exemption from service with the colours. 


Vout. XIV.—No. 81. 31 
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If we deduct from the 791,000 of the fighting army the Algerian 
corps of 35,000, we <ind that we shall require, to place the active army 


on a war footiug, the following numbers :— 
Men 
Infantry . . 606,000 
Cavalry . : , . 52,000 
Artillery ° ° ° 65,000 
Engineers ° ; ‘ « 35,000 
Total . ’ : « 758,000 


So that, as far as men are concerned, if we are permitted to include 
the partially trained men of class 1881 as fit to serve in the field, 
there would be no difficulty in bringing the army to its full strength, 
The 140,000 men of this class are not men on whom much reliance 
could be placed, having only completed one year’s service with the 
colours, and we have no doubt that large numbers would necessarily, 
owing to defective training, be left behind with the depots, thus weaken- 
ing the first line; though their vacancies would doubtless be filled by 
volunteers from the trained ranks of the territorial army. 


Tue TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


The Territorial army is composed of all men who have completed 


nine years’ service ; they remain in it five years, and it comprises :— 


226 batteries of artillery, 

221 squadrons of cavalry, 

445 battalions of infantry, 
18 battalions of engineers. 


To fill the ranks of this formidable force a reference to Table I. 


will show that there are but— 
Men 


Trained . \ ° i - 186,000 
Partly trained . ; : » 94,000 
Total . : : . 280,000 


Whereas to place it on a war footing we should require 
Men 
Artillery : 229 batteries at 120 men . ‘ 27,480 


Cavalry : 225 squadrons at 150 men ‘ F - . 88,750 


Infantry : 486 battalions at 1,000 men 486,000 
Engineers: 18 battalions at 800 . ‘ ? . 14,400 
Establishment ; ‘ ‘ , - 561,630 
Available . i , , , + 280,000 


Wanting to complete , . - 261,630 


The deficiency in men might to a certain extent be rectified by a 
levy en masse, which would bring to the ranks a number of old 
soldiers trained under the Empire ; these would be invaluable in im- 
parting military instruction to the thousands of young recruits and 
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untrained men who, though having procured exemption when called 
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up, would still be amongst the list of those available for service. It 
igs when we scrutinise the rolls of officers that we realise how com- 
pletely the French system has broken down. Scarcely a regiment in 
the territorial army possesses a competent staff: in the cavalry thirty- 
six adjutants are wanting, in the infantry 209 ; and though regiments 
in the latter arm are composed of three battalions— 





3 
4 


12 


officers in each arm :— 


4 regiments possess but 





three 


four 





The following table gives more clearly the 
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Taste IX.—Peace and War Establishments of the 


Colonels 
Lieut.-colonels 
Batt. commdrs, 


Ist captains . 
2nd captains . 
Ist lieutenants 
2nd lieutenants 
Sous-lieutenants 





Total 


Squad. commdrs. . 





one captain each 
two captains each 


actual deficiency of 








Territorial Army. 











j Staff 
























































Cavalry Artillery | Engineers Infantry 
Peace | War | Peace | War Peace | War | Peace | War ‘Peace | War 
aon a. — ) ej — ties ta 661 
18} 18 18| 18] 18| 18 145] 145] 39} — 
| 18| 18| 476] 486/113] - 
61} 225) 62; 72;—)}—|] — | 210 
ano | {225 140| 229) 415 54) . 01] 12,480) 372 - 
8721) 995; 109| 299) 471) 54) 4246) 19%430| — | — 
mg| J 450) 156| 229) 51) 54) | an9/ 12,430) 129 
172) ) 450, 304| 458} 48] 108) 1893) \4’se0) — | — 
427| 900 779| 458|° 95! 216) 3,290| 4,860, 45} — 
1,050 | 2,511/1,568 |1,711 | 257 | 540] 6,960 | 17,650) 908 





Number of officers at present borne on the cadres of 
territorial regiments . 
Number required to place these regiments on a war 


footing 


Wanting 


~ 


Officers 


9,835 


12,586 






Non-commissioned 
officers and men 


280,000 


565,000 
285,000 





Here, again, we find an enormous deficiency not only in officers 
but in men, and though, perhaps, if the individual efficiency of the 
French soldier was equal to the individual efficiency of the German, 
the number of trained men in the country might suffice for its de- 
fence, yet the enormous defect in regimental officers, amounting in 
the aggregate to 27,000 (not including those necessary for the un- 
trained men of all classes), would prevent the army being placed 
in a thorough state of organisation. 

The Territorial army is not intended merely as a garrison force, 
but we are assured that the battalions on the eastern frontier would 
be pushed forward into the front line, and so take their places by the 
side of their brethren in the active army. 
6th, and 7th Army Corps a higher state of efficiency exists than in the 
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It is true that in the 2nd, 
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rest of the army, for in some regions the infantry portion is prac. 
tically valueless. Let us take the 10th Army Corps which, in the 
event of England forming one of the Powers at war with France, 
would be the one on which the defence of the northern and north. 
western sea-board would fall; we find in the following table that 
more than half the officers are wanting :-— 


Present strength 
War establishment . 
Wanting . , 161 


Tue TERRITORIAL RESERVE. 


The last class with which we have to deal is the territorial reserve, 
which consists of all men between fourteen and twenty years’ service ; 
as yet it has not come into existence, for under the law of 1872 no 
old soldiers can have been passed into its ranks. Its object is to 
replace the casualties in the territorial army, caused either by losses 
in action of those corps which have been pushed forward against the 
enemy, or by drafts sent to the active regiments in the front. As 
the territorial reserve contains neither officers nor men, we may pass 
it by without further remark. 

There is, however, a large body of men in France who, in the 
event of war, would be invaluable ; we allude to the old soldiers of 
the Imperialist school, many thousands of whom are scattered 
throughout the country. They are all men of long service, many of 
them decorated. Whatever their strength may be—and it would be 
very difficult to ascertain this—there is no doubt that they would 
form an invaluable nucleus, round which to group the partially 
trained men of all classes, and from amongst them might be drawn 
a large number of non-commissioned officers, the want of whom is 
painfully felt in the active as well as the territorial army. Looking 
at the French army from the British or German standpoint, as re- 
gards its drill and discipline, it is probable that the old Imperial 
soldiers are the most valuable body of men France possesses, but 
whether it would be possible or politic to draft them into the active 
army is a question of some difficulty. 


OFFICERS. 


We have already shown that, owing to the paucity of officers, 
France would find it a matter of difficulty—we think we should be 
justified in saying impossibility—to mobilise her forces ; 27,000 regi- 
mental officers are still needed for her active and territorial army, 
irrespective of those who would be required to train the million and 
a half untrained men still liable for service. There is, however, 
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another matter in connection with the commissioned ranks which 


prac- 
in the ff must necessarily affect the efficiency of the army—we allude to their 
ranice, age. Rightly or wrongly in England we make every effort to have 





young and active men in our regiments, and by a judictous system 
of retirement we now get rid of company and troop commanders at 
the age of forty. Any one who has visited French garrison towns 
will have been struck by the age of their regimental officers, and it 
is self-evident that a period of probation in the subaltern grades of 
sixteen or seventeen years is enough to kill all zeal and ambition; 
yet this is the average time a French officer takes to reach his 
captaincy, whilst the man who obtains field rank in twenty-five 
years is exceptionally fortunate. There are over 3,000 captains in 
the army who have served over twenty years in the commissioned 
ranks, and in several infantry regiments there are five to six—even as 

















‘al many as ten—captains who were in the army during the Crimean war, 
2 no whilst thirty-one squadron or battalion commanders and 185 captains 
8 to have held the same rank since 1870. It is true that promotion is 
188e8 becoming more rapid, thanks to the action of General Thibaudin. 
the The selection of officers of Republican views for all the more im- 
As portant military posts has caused a general feeling of discontent and 
pass insecurity to permeate all ranks, and in the month of July no fewer 





than four vacancies occurred amongst generals of division or brigade. 
The system of nomination to these commands has not been one which 
commends itself to military discipline, for we find a division in the 
2nd Army Corps commanded by the senior divisional general in France, 
whilst the corps itself is commanded by an officer who is 44th on the 
roll: and this is not a solitary instance; in four army corps we have 
divisions commanded by generals senior to their corps commanders. 
The substitution of a laurel wreath for the Imperial Crown on 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour and the abolition of the 
eagle on the French military medals were petty acts in themselves, 
but they rankled in the breasts of those who received these rewards 
for service under the Empire. The decree which compelled all 
officers and men to provide themselves with new orders of Republican 
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ial 
ut design was still more ill-judged.* These acts, coupled with the un- 
ve written law that Republican views will henceforth be considered an 
indispensable qualification for promotion, have alienated the great 
mass of officers from the present Government. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
8; 
Ne Since the introduction of the short-service system, all European 
i- nations have experienced a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
ry of good non-commissioned officers. France has proved no exception 
d 


* A circular was issued by General Thibaudin calling for the political opinions of 
all officers recommended for staff employ. 
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to the general rule. The low rate of pay, ranging from 2s. 34d., the 
daily pay of the sergeant-major of a cavalry regiment, to 84d., the 
pay of a sergeant of a line battalion, is in itself sufficient to account 
for the disinclination of men to accept these appointments, when 
so much higher salaries can be obtained in civil employment. Even 
the inducement of a commission as sous-lieutenant in the reserve, 
after two years’ service as a sous-officier, with all the honour and 
dignity attaching to such advancement, has not been enough to 
prompt men to prolong their period of service beyond the legal 
minimum ; indeed at the present moment there are over 24,000 sous- 
officiers in the French army who have not completed five years in the 
ranks—a very large proportion of these (it is said 18,000) are under 
three years’ service. It must be remembered that corporals are not 
included in this grade, and that no man can be promoted sous-officier 
until he has completed one year with the colours, though he may 
obtain a corporal’s stripes at the expiry of eight months. The 
system which exempts members of the religious and educational 
classes from military service, and which permits its soldiers to escape 
further servitude by passing an examination at the expiry of one 
year in the ranks, naturally deprives the army of those very men 
who by their education would be most likely to make the best non- 
commissioned officers; consequently these posts are filled by men 
from the lower classes of society, men devoid of good education, and 
of those powers of command generated by habits of scholastic 
obedience. Though alive to the magnitude of the evil, the French 
Government have as yet taken no steps to counteract it, or of pro- 
viding means for ensuring a healthy flow of well-educated youngsters 
into the ranks, bound for such a period of service that the depletion 
which now annually occurs would be materially diminished. Under 
the present organisation the permanent army on its peace footing 
requires 33,979 sous-officiers, and to place it on a war footing 63,800 
would be necessary. The territorial army absorbs nearly 24,000, 
and yet it is evident from repeated complaints in the Senate and in 
the press that, whilst in the permanent army large deficiencies exist, 
in the active reserve the grade is almost wholly wanting. The 
reason is not far to seek: educated men leave the army at the close 
of their first year’s service, the privilege of wearing an epaulette at 
the expiration of a further two years with their regiment does not 
possess sufficient attraction for them ; the men who remain on, and are 
promoted into the non-commissioned grades, are just of sufficient 
learning to admit of their passing the required examination ; and so 
the junior commissioned ranks of the active reserve and of the 
territorial army are annually reinforced by large numbers of men 
of a low standard of educational attainments and of no social position, 
whilst the non-commissioned ranks receive few additions. Upwards 
of 18,000 vacancies annually occur amongst the sous-officiers of the 
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permanent army, and these are invariably filled by corporals of little 
more than one year’s service. Under these circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that corps suffer in smartness. When we re- 
member that these are not men of fair position or of good education, 
but are men drawn from the lower classes, and that they are en- 
trusted with powers‘of punishment equal to those possessed by officers 
commanding companies in the British army, it is not strange that 
discipline also suffers. They are permitted to command before they 
have learnt to obey ; a soldier’s duty is not mastered in a year, and to 
invest men with punitory powers before they have mastered the details 
of their profession is to court insubordination in time of peace, disaster 
in time of war. The value of an army depends in no small degree on 
its non-commissioned officers ; in England we have ever recognised this, 
and though the introduction of short service swept away men of the 
old stamp, the liberal rates of pay offered have once more had the 
effect of drawing to and retaining good men with the colours. All the 
Great European Powers have initiated systems which, whilst attract- 
ing good men to non-commissioned posts, offer them inducements 
to remain in the service for long periods, thus avoiding the exercise 
of power by young men. France, on the contrary, makes no effort 
either to attract sous-officiers or to retain those she has at hand, but 
rather puts a premium on their early retirement ; thus the permanent 
army is dangerously weakened, and the reserves are filled with junior 
officers of doubtful worth. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The difficult question of maintaining discipline in a short-service 
army has been intensified of late years by the spread of education 
and the general levelling up of the masses ; this is further increased 
in the French army by the national system of education, which tends 
to promote elass equality, and to break down the barrier that in other 
nations exists between the officer and the soldier, as well as by the 
facilities afforded to the educated private for obtaining his discharge 
at the expiration of a year’s service. The loyalty of its officers to the 
Government is a somewhat important factor in the discipline of an 
army, and it is no secret that the French executive have a most diffi- 
cult task to perform in governing the army with the material at its 
disposal. There is no doubt that the unwise introduction of politics 
into military questions has caused the most profound irritation in all 
except the Republican portion of the service, and yet, with a remem- 
brance of what an apt tool the French army has been in the hands 
of able conspirators, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that the 
President of a Republic and the believers in that form of govern- 
ment, should endeavour to hold all power in their own hands by 
driving Royalists and Imperialists out of the army, and by wholesale 
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promotions of their own friends. Many of their acts, however, have 
been most injudicious, have been felt by all ranks, and have en- 
gendered discontent of the deepest kind—a discontent which deprives 
the army of the loyal co-operation of its officers, or of the spontaneous. 
subordination of its men. 

The appointment of the junior general of division in the army 
to the post of Minister of War, irrespective of the fact that his mili- 
tary antecedents were of a very doubtful character, was a direct attack 
on all who professed any but Republican principles ; the first acts 
with which he signalised his advent to office—viz. the removal of the 
Princes from the army and of General Galifet from the chief command 
at the cavalry manceuvres—only served to embitter the feeling caused 
by General Thibaudin’s appointment. Even prior to this, much dis- 
content reigned in the senior ranks, and with reason; when we find 
the senior divisional general in the army commanding a division 
in an army corps under an officer whose commision in that grade is 
nine years junior to his own, and who is forty places below him in 
the roll of generals, it is easy to account for the absence of zeal in 
the service. Until the advent of Thibaudin to power, the junior 
officers were to a great extent exempt from similar supersessions, but 
they, too, now have learnt that promotion for them also depends on 
their political views. Captains and subalterns have recently been 
passed over in the most wholesale manner, and in the month of July 
a representative of a well-known Republican family received his grade 
as captain over the heads of more than two thousand of his seniors. 
The result of these injudicious actions has been the spread of discontent 
in all ranks, and the retirement of a great number of officers, from 
the general of division to the subaltern. Though these retirements 
may be playing into the hands of Government by weeding the army 
of its enemies, it is not conducive to discipline. 

Next to loyalty on the part of the officers, a good stamp of non- 
commissioned officer is the most valuable adjunct to discipline. In 
this the French army is lamentably wanting, and as yet no efforts 
have been made by Government to remedy the evil. The pay of 
the various grades is far below what we offer in our service, far below 
what a labourer can earn in France; consequently all educated 
privates prefer passing out from the colours at the expiration of their 
one year’s service rather than accepting preferment. Many plans 
have been suggested to induce these men to serve on, but all of them 
necessarily have as their basis increased expenditure, and this the 
French Government will not tolerate. Even the establishment of the 
‘ Ecole d’essai des enfants de troupe’ only provides for the gratuitous 
instruction of thirty lads, the remainder of the scholars being supported * 
by their parents, and the total number is not to exceed 600. It is 
clear that but an infinitesimal portion of the non-commissioned 
officers of an army 500,000 strong can be depended on from this. 
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source. It is beyond our province to criticise the many able plans 
put forward in the Journal des Sciences Militaires and other service 
journals for the amelioration of this evil ; it is one which every officer 

in the French army recognises and the effect of which he dreads. 
With a spirit of discontent and distrust rampant in the com- 
missioned ranks, with an indifferent stamp and insufficient number 
of non-commissioned officers, it is not to be wondered at that the 
discipline of the private is not what it should be. As we said before, 
this is attributable to the national system of education, and to the 
lax military system of the country. It is nothing new to hear of 
these things. In war as well as in peace the insubordination of the 
French private is a matter of history; the lad who learns at school 
that in France all men are equal finds it difficult, on joining the ser- 
vice, to give that implicit obedience to his superior which military 
discipline demands, the superior oft-times fails to demand it, and so 
laxity springs up which culminates in what we should call mutiny. 
Soldiers appear in garrison towns slovenly dressed, they even reel 
about the streets drunk, and officers pass by unheeding. No wonder 
then that ever and again the world is horrified by a soldier being 
sentenced to death for insubordination. The fault rests not so much 
with the men as with the system, and it is no new thing. During. 
the Austrian campaign of 1805, some French officers were wounded 
by privates of their own regiments in endeavouring to restrain them 
from plundering; in thé campaign of 1806, when Ney was advancing 
against Magdeburg, one of his aides-de-camp and General Jomini 
had to defend themselves with their swords against soldiers of Ney’s 
corps whom they discovered marauding; later on in the same cam- 
paign, prior to the battle of Preussisch Eylau, similar scenes occurred, 
and it is said on authority that no fewer than 10,000 men were then 
known to be marauding in the neighbourhood of the army. We have 
abundant evidence from French sources of a similar state of things 
in 1870; officers have openly stated that they have been compelled 
to shoot men down red-handed in order even temporarily to restore 
obedience, and these summary executions were sanctioned by a govern- 
ment decree.* That the insubordination is not a thing of the past is 
evident from the fact that this year, at least two French soldiers. 
have been sentenced to death for disobedience accompanied by insub- 
ordination, and the many articles on the subject which have appeared 
in service papers show that the French officer is alive to the danger. 
If reports as to the condition of the French army are true, it would 
seem to be generally acknowledged that insubordination is on the 
increase, and that this increase is largely due to the fact that corporals 
of eight months’ service possess the same powers of punishment as 
4 During the manceuvres of 1883 Lieutenant-Colonel Senaux of the 134th Regt. 


was killed, and Colonel Grisot of the 88th Regt. was fired at. That these circumstances 
were not accidental is clear,for the men were only provided with blank ammunition. 
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were bestowed on non-commissioned officers of that grade in the 
days of long service, when a man rarely got his stripes under ten 
years. The judicious use of power by steady and respected non-com- 
missioned officers is the making, just as its abuse by young and inex- 
perienced men is the ruin, of an army. At the present moment all 
things seem to work together to prevent the establishment of dis- 
cipline in the French army. A military code unsuited to the times; 
superior officers uncertain of the tenure of their appointments, with 
zeal deadened within them; non-commissioned officers drawn from 
the lowest ranks and imbued with the pride of power; and private 
soldiers recognising the superiority of no man. Discipline under 
such circumstances is impossible. 

In the foregoing columns we have endeavoured to show the actual 
position of the French army; it may be well briefly to compare the 
scheme of 1872 with the results of 1883. According to carefully 
prepared statistics, the French Government anticipated annual con- 
tingents of recruits of 300,000 men, enabling them at the end of 
eleven years to count upon 3,300,000 trained soldiers. Assuming that 
ten per cent. were physically incapable of serving, there should still be 
an army of 3,000,000 trained soldiers in the country, but the system 
of wholesale exemptions has so impaired the value of the scheme that 


we find the results to be as below :— 
Men 


Strength of force in 1883, according to law of 1872 . ° . 3,000,000 
Actual strength, trained men : 

Permanent army ; ‘ ‘ . 279,000 

Active reserves : , ‘ . 872,000 

Territorial army : : ‘ . 186,000 
Actual strength, half-trained : 837,000 

Permanent army , ‘ . . 421,000 


Active reserves ‘ 7 ; - 188,000 
Territorial army : ; . 94,000 703,000 1,540,000 


Total ; ‘ . p ‘ : 1,460,000 


leaving 1,500,000 untrained men in the country who are still borne 
on the cadres of regiments and called soldiers. 

If the system has broken down as regards its men, only half of 
whom are trained, how much more so has it failed in providing 
officers for this strangely assorted force. In armies such as our own, 
where every soldier obtains the minimum of six years in the ranks, or 
as the German, where, owing to the ceaseless daily round of drill and 
instruction, the three years’ service is certainly equal, if not superior 
in its results to, our own, a proportion of one officer to thirty men is 
considered necessary. If the French are dreamers of dreams, and look 
forward to the day when three million trained, disciplined, and 
armed men will rally round the tricolour in obedience to a telegraphic 
message from the War Minister, they will require 100,000 officers to 
lead them, and this is the proportion it must be remembered for three 
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million trained men; far more would be necessary to command a 
force of which only 25 per cent. can be termed soldiers. As it is, 
there are but 32,000 regimental officers in France, of whom 12,500 
are sous-lieutenants, a number far from sufficient to place the active 
army on its proper war footing. 

It is true that fortune favours heavy battalions, but only when 
these battalions are composed of highly-trained and well-disciplined 
troops. The French organisation reads well on paper; but we believe 
that the army, with the exception of the artillery, in which there is a 
most noticeable improvement, is in a worse condition than it was in 
1870. Its permanent force is wanting in those soldierlike qualities 
which distinguished the regiments that used to march past the 
Emperor on the Champ de Mars. The reserves, who would be called 
out to bring the army up to war strength, are composed of half-trained 
men, whose value has been seriously impaired by their severance from 
military discipline. The old feeling of comradeship amongst officers 
has been succeeded by mutual distrust, and esprit de corps amongst 
the men is also a thing of the past. Efficiency has been sacrificed 
to numbers, military capacity to political exigencies, and should war 
overtake France before she has realised and rectified the defects of 
her military organisation, nothing can avert a disaster more crushing 
than that which befell her thirteen years ago. 


C. Norman, 
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BLUE-BLOODED BOYS. 


An AUSTRALIAN CRITICISM. 


Tue paper by Major-General the Hon. W. Feilding which appeared 
in the April number of this Review, entitled ‘ What shall I do with 
my son?’ has been read with interest by many people in Victoria, 
and doubtless by equal numbers in the other colonies of the Australasian 
group. The interest with which it has been studied is not attribut- 
able to any novelty in the views expressed, or to the insight of the 
writer. It springs, I think, from a feeling of mingled amusement 
and annoyance at finding that one more visitor has passed some time 
in our midst, and yet has failed to penetrate beneath the surface of 
things, or to carry away with him anything like a clear idea of the 
society in which he has moved. The mistakes made by many of the 
English writers who condescend to notice provincial affairs excite 
various feelings in the minds of colonists. In the thoughtless they 
produce laughter ; but those who value the Imperial connection, who 
dream dreams of the part which the British race might play in the 
affairs of the world, if its power were to be consolidated by a federal 
pact, occasionally feel inclined to weep tears of vexation when they 
see caricatures and misrepresentations placed before their fellow- 
countrymen at home, which are calculated to prevent the growth of 
the complete understanding and close intimacy between the mother- 
land and her numerous offshoots that must precede any thorough 
union of interests, and any course of hearty co-operation. 

There is nothing in General Feilding’s paper calculated to pro- 
voke bitter feeling. His feelings are principally of a negative 
character. He has been, and seen, but has evidently not conceived 
the faintest idea of what Australian colonists really are, or formed 
anything like just opinions about their habits of thought, their 
several conditions, and their ruling motives. It is difficult to 
imagine where the honourable and gallant gentleman picked up his 
notions concerning us and our affairs, so little do they correspond 
with existing facts. There is sufficient warrant, I think, for the 
use of the word ‘us,’ for, although the General treats of emigration in 
the abstract, his paper bears internal evidence of having been written 
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with special reference to emigration to Australia. His recent visit 
to this country, in connection with the transcontinental railway which 
Queensland is about to construct, lends colour to this supposition. 
We need hardly say that this inability to understand the mind, 
temper, and circumstances of these colonies renders hima blind guide 
to those whom he wishes to assist. Speaking generally, the only 
really sound advice given in his paper is contained in the word ‘ emi- 
grate ;’ all the rest is ‘leather and prunella.’ 

We may accept General Feilding’s assertion that ‘ What shall I do 
with my son?’ is daily asked in hundreds of English homes, and that 
few parents are able to answer it to their satisfaction. We may also 
take his list of the causes which have created the difficulty ‘in 
answering what appears at first sight a plain question, and one easy 
of solution,’ as sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. It is 
necessary to state that the same question is being asked in Australia, 
and that parents here are even more perplexed than in England to 
find replies to the troublesome query. A very ‘ general diffusion of. 
wealth’ with us ‘has caused a great accession to the ranks of those 
who desire that their children, if not themselves,’ shall ‘be classed 
as gentlefolks.’ And this desire is not confined, as in England, to 
the two divisions of the middle class, but is equally prevalent among 
artizans, mechanics, labourers, small shopkeepers, &c. The system of 
public instruction in Australia, which places a University education 
within the reach of nearly all youths possessing industry and some 
talent, is causing a perfect rush into the professions, and a competi- 
tion for many offices where intellectual or clerical service is required 
quite as keen as that which exists in the United Kingdom. Colonial 
lads are by no means inclined to adopt manual labour trades, if by 
any means they can obtain what is considered in their circles more 
‘genteel’ employment. Immigrants, without family connections in 
the colonies, or that mysterious qualification known as ‘ colonial ex- 
perience,’ have now little chance of obtaining office employment, as 
they are confronted at every opening by swarms of the colonial-born 
furnished with these aids to merit. Unless young men who look to 
clerkships, &c., for the means of livelihood are of a robust nature, 
and capable of turning their hands to any employment that may 
present itself while waiting for appointments, they had better stay at 
home. There are too many of their kind here already, and soon their 
name will be legion. 

But the fact that the supply of mercantile assistants in Australia 
is far in excess of the demand, and that for every vacancy which 
occurs there are usually about ten applicants, does not affect the 
young gentlemen whom General Feilding desires to benefit. The 
upper classes, he admits, have occasionally furnished recruits to the 
ranks of commerce. They have descended from their high estate, 
and served long apprenticeships as clerks: but he shudders when he 
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thinks of what their refined natures must have had to endure while 
attempting to adapt themselves ‘to uninteresting mercantile business 
routine, and to habits of thought and action foreign to ’ their ‘ former 
dreams, desires, and indeed to’ their‘ very nature.’ He would pro- 
vide all young fellows of ‘good family and high birth’ who are 
reduced to the dreadful necessity of earning their own living with 
more suitable careers, would give them some desirable occupation, a 
lofty object of ambition, and aims worthy of men of their class and 
education. No one here would think of placing General Feilding’s 
protégés at any disadvantage in the race of life simply because they 
happen to have been born in the purple, but at the same time very 
few would render them exceptional assistance as members of a 
privileged class. The prevailing disposition is to give all ‘a fair 
field and no favour,’ without any reference whatever to parentage or 
social rank. 
Occupations in some way connected with land are, in General 
. Feilding’s opinion, the proper things for blue-blooded boys, although 
it is difficult to imagine why, in a new country, pastoral work so 
graphically described by Touchstone, or agricultural operations, 
should be considered more dignified than the business of the shop or 
the counting-house. - Land in the colonies is not the sacred thing it 
is in older communities, nor are those connected with it regarded with 
special veneration. It must be remembered that the rdle of the 
practical settler is not that of supervisor. The General himself points 
out that ‘in order to get the maximum of work out of a colonial 
labourer, the employer must not only know how things ought to be 
done, but able and willing to take off his coat and show how he 
wishes the work to be executed.’ It may be more in keeping with 
high birth to have the hands befouled by the manipulation of sheep 
and cattle, or covered with the blood and dust of the branding yard, 
or coated with the soil of arable land, than stained by ink; but in 
countries where Jack considers himself as good as his master, people 
do not understand these nice distinctions. They are apt to think 
that such failures as General Feilding describes, young men of ¢ good 
family and high birth’ but without sufficient industry, energy, or 
brains ‘to wia a commission in one of the professions of arms, to 
obtain practice at the bar, to enter into the Government service in 
any form, or even into holy orders,’ ' would be lucky, in the absence 
of pecuniary resources, to obtain any employment whereby they may 
keep body and soul together. However, I will not pursue this vein 
of thought further. 
When a patrician parent decides the question ‘ What shall I do 
with my son ?’ by determining to send him across the seas to follow 
pastoral or agricultural pursuits, ordinary people would consider that 


1 The italics in the above quotation are mine. I think the unconscious irony is 
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nothing remains to be done but to buy him an outfit, take a passage, 
and despatch the emigrant. General Feilding, however, does not 
think that the valuable consignment should be treated in this rough 
and ready way. He would give him a preparatory training at home, 
through the instrumentality of an educational establishment about to 
be called into existence, ‘in everything necessary to prepare’ a 
youngster ‘for direct entry into colonial life.’ Thus equipped, the 
student is to be passed on to ‘a special settlement in one of the colonies 
for young men of the upper classes.’ One of the objects of the 
special settlement, we are told, is to people ‘a large area of good land’ 
with ‘a fair sprinkling of young Englishmen of education and refine- 
ment, who will gradually act as an attraction to that portion of the 
country of a working population.’ The idea is pretty and even 
idyllic, but it is ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ If the ordinary 
bush-hand, or agricultural labourer of Australia, were to hear that a 
number of young men had associated themselves together under the 
supposition that they were something superior to the general run of 
mankind, he would be far more likely to commend them to the infernal 
gods in a raging tornado of fancy swearing, than to be attracted by 
their ‘sweetness and light.’ If of a quiet disposition he might re- 
frain from molesting them, but should he by any chance cross their 
path, he would soon show them that exclusiveness is not to his liking. 
All this may be very wrong, but it is true. The working man of 
Australia has little reverence for birth or rank. He will patronise 
both occasionally if he finds them ranged on his side in a political 
conflict. If any one whom he is compelled to respect as a man can 
boast of either, the horny-handed son of toil will not look down on 
him on account of his misfortune. People possessing more than a 
superficial knowledge of colonial life are aware that even the very 
fairest ‘sprinkling of young Englishmen of education and refinement,’ 
given to the practice of thanking God that they are not as other men 
are, would beget no other feeling in the mind of the masses than one 
of wrath and repulsion. 

The attraction of a working population is not the only purpose 
which the special settlement is designed to serve. It is proposed to 
build a boarding-house in the central position thereof, and to place 
it under the management of an Englishman. There the young men 
of ‘ good family and high birth’ will reside for two years and acquire 
‘colonial experience.’ The manager will advise them as to the best 
mode of dealing with any property they may purchase. It is thought 
that in this way they may continue to live with their equals while 
gradually becoming accustomed to the hard life of a settler. Now, I 
believe I am correct in saying that special settlements have not as a 
rule been successes, and this is especially true of those composed for 
the most part of gentleman adventurers. Hard work in the fields or 
the stock-yard appears charming when viewed from a distance; until 
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the temper is tried by submission to authority nothing seems so easy 
as cheerful obedience. But when the novelty has worn off and un- 
accustomed occupations begin to grow irksome, a strain is put upon 
the steadfastness and self-control of the co-operators which none but 
the most steady and considerate can stand. Those who pass through 
the trial, without falling into querulous discontent or open insubordi- 
nation, are the very men who would get on as well or better without 
any ofganisation to fetter their individual discretion. 

But, assuming for the sake of argument that, contrary to most 
experience, the special settlement will not come to grief through 
bickerings and jealousies and want of discipline, I fail to see how it is 
to preserve its members from the contamination which General 
Feilding fears. That gallant officer has drawn a harrowing picture 
of the demoralising influences to which young gentlemen of ‘ good 
family and high birth’ are exposed while seeking to establish 
themselves in colonial life. His sketch of how many youths are 
started on their career is only too true. It is a fact that a number 
of parents and guardians consider that they have ‘ done sufficient and 
what is right’ if they send out their sons or wards with a dozen letters 
of introduction in their pockets, and outfits, which, as the General 
truly says, are fitted for anything except for the future existence of their 
owners. The letters of introduction may get the young fellow a few 
invitations to dinner, but, says General Feilding, they must not be 
telied on to secure material help in cases of necessity. ‘ Most of the 
successful men in the colonies,’ according to him, ‘began with nothing; 
had neither money nor. letters of introduction themselves, and the 
fashion is to look with little favour on youngsters who lean upon such 
means of commencing colonial life.’ Until it is certain that they will 
not require pecuniary aid, the wary old stagers, who have fought their 
own way to wealth and ease without assistance, do not like to show 
them too much attention. 

But General Feilding does us injustice when he leaves it to be in- 
ferred that all Australians are like the curmudgeons he describes. I 
venture to say that in no part of the world is more liberality displayed, 
or more disinterested kindness shown to those in need of it, than in 
these southern lands. Ihave known men to make liberal advances to 
young fellows introduced to them from home, frequently by persons 
they scarcely knew, and all the thanks they got for their considera- 
tion was a protested bill and an indignant repudiation of indebtedness. 
The virtuous parents drawn on have written protesting against the 
mistaken kindness of supporting youth in idleness, or encouraging it 
in vice, but refusing—on principle, of course —to repay one penny of 
the money which kept their own flesh and blood from starvation, or 
perhaps worse. I have known women who have played the good 
Samaritan to youths sent forth by English parents upon the sea of 
life to sink or swim as best they could. One especially, I call to 
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mind. A lad—I don’t know whether he was of ‘good family 
and high birth’ or not, but he was in very bad case—brought a letter 
of introduction to a young squatter. The new arrival was far gone in 
consumption, and was not pleasant company by any means. But, 
though a total stranger, the squatter took the invalid to his own 
house in the interior, and there his wife tended the poor fellow for 
months with as much tenderness as if he had been her own brother. 
Despite all the disagreeables of her task she never faltered in her 
attentions to the end. She smoothed the invalid’s dying pillow, com- 
forted him with gracious words, received his last messages for those 
far away, and strewed flowers upon his lonely grave. Many kindnesses 
such as I have mentioned, bestowed upon what may be called forced 
acquaintances, should protect Australians from the sweeping state- 
ment that those who bring letters of introduction to colonists 
are lamentably mistaken if they think that they will in any case re- 
ceive material help from those to whom those letters are addressed. 
It would have gone hard with many, who are now alive and prospering, 
if their experience had been in accordance with General Feilding’s 
assertion. 

But this is a digression. Let us get back to the ideal youth who 
has delivered his letters of introduction and been asked to dinner 
once or twice on the strength of them. After a time, according to 
General Feilding, he finds that hotel life, club life, and the expenses 
of boarding-houses have made considerable inroads on his limited 
funds, and after trying in vain to get employment, ‘ he discovers that 
the only way open to him is to buy a horse, to diminish his wardrobe 
and kit to the smallest possible compass,’ and to ‘ start off up country.’ 
But if his funds were so limited, why did he indulge in hotels, clubs, 
and riotous living? Why did he not content himself with a boarding- 
house, and get away from town as quickly as possible without 
squandering his substance? If a youth brings out a small capital for 
the purpose of settling on land, and then stays in town looking for 
employment until all his money is spent, he must be too great a sim- 
pleton either for a special settlement or independent operations. 
Against such folly the gods would contend in vain. 

However, he is off at last in search of some ‘settler willing to let 
him learn his work without other remuneration than his board and 
lodging.’ Then the contaminating process to which I have referred 
commences. The recent habitué of hotels and clubs ‘finds himself 
associated in daily life with men mostly of but little education and 
no refinement, and chiefly of a class much inferior to his own.’ If, 
however, he is steady, able, and willing, he rises ‘in position as well 
as in emoluments.’ In other words, if a young fellow is worth his 
salt at an occupation he voluntarily adopts along with its accompani- 
ments, he gets on. What more could he do if he were a member of 
twenty special settlements? But, says General Feilding, he earns 
Vout. XIV.—No. 81. 3 K 
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his reward at the cost of friction and loss of time. Friction, I pre- 
sume, arises from his having to mix with those who follow the same 
calling as himself. As to loss of time, I do not suppose that even a 
special settlement man expects to become a millionaire in a week. 
‘And who have been his companions during all these years?’ asks 
the worthy officer with tears in his voice, ‘and how much of his educa- 
tional and natural refinement has he retained after living such an ani- 
mal life for so many years?’ Well, it would be difficult to fix the 
exact quantity; but I venture to suggest that no one who has ever 
acquired the manners of a gentleman can ever lose them; and that 
natural refinement—the refinement of the heart—will withstand any 
‘ evil communications’ to which it may be exposed. But, whether I 
am right or not, it is evident that General Feilding’s special settlers 
would be subject, in an almost equal degree, to the degrading effects 
of the animal life spoken of. For two years only would they be in- 
mates of the club-house, and associate with ‘ young men of the upper 
classes ;’ after that they would retire to their own homesteads and 
the company of their farm or station hands, descending to their 


level day by day, 
What is fine within ‘them’ growing coarse to sympathise with clay. 


I am afraid, then, there is no more chance of keeping the bloom on 
the ethereal refinement, which seems to belong naturally to ‘ good 
family and high birth,’ by means of a special settlement than there 
is of gathering riches through its instrumentality. General Feilding 
has not yet succeeded in finding a royal road for aristocratic colonisa- 
tion, and if association with persons of no refinement and an inferior 
class is fatal to education, purity, refinement, and all the rest of it, 
then blue-blooded youths must consent to be debased if they want to 
settle. 

The life spent by those who devote themselves to pastoral pursuits 
is bad, but that of agriculturist settlers, according to General Field- 
ing, is even worse. After getting a grant the selector must discover 
his land—not an easy task apparently. He is represented as dis- 
couraged ‘at the loneliness and desolation of the scene, and utterly 
bewildered what are the first steps to be taken. The General paints 
a picture of the colonial farmer’s daily life which is dreary and de- 
pressing. In imagination he takes a look in upon the selector as he 
sits down to his supper, half an hour after sundown. The sitter has 
been in the fields since sunrise, he is tired out with his hard day’s 
work, and, having no one but his cook or labourer to talk to, he goes 
to bed as soon after his meal as digestion will alléw. This, we are 
told, must be the round of his life for years—eating, sleeping, and 
working ; no companionship or social intercourse. Colonial farmers, 
it appears, are too busy to visit or receive visits, and even if a man 
does look in upon a neighbour now and then, it is usually to have a 
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drink, and ‘ to talk about such matters as are more suited to the 
minds of half-educated rustics than to the requirements of a man 
born a gentleman, and educated as an English gentleman generally 
is.’ That the visitor would talk ‘sheep,’ or ‘cattle,’ or ‘wool,’ or 
‘crops’ is very probable, but, unless I am mistaken, English gentle- 
men have been known to take an interest in such things before now. 
At all events, his conversation would have the merit which attaches 
to utility. 

Now, all this is very misleading. That ignorant men, who take 
up land without possessing any capital, work hard, undergo many 
trials, and lead a weary life, is quite true; and it is also true that 
incessant labour, reacting on uncultivated minds, begets moroseness, 
which, added to the obstacles placed by distance in the way of visiting, 
produces indifference, if not dislike, to company. Solitude and con- 
tinuous toil do certainly tend to brutalise such natures. But men 
of cultivation, who have the necessary capital to give them a fair 
start, may make life very tolerable even on a bush-farm. They are 
not the absolute slaves to their occupation which General Feilding 
supposes. They work hard, probably, and as a rule go early to bed; 
but they have books, and papers, and magazines, and correspondence 
to occupy their short evenings. Then, there are occasional holidays, 
and merry-makings, and trips to town to relieve the monotony of 
existence, and to prevent patricians and plebeians alike from be- 
coming mere machines. And it must be remembered that the man 
who has settled judiciously is not a despairing drudge. If he works 
laboriously, he has the satisfaction of seeing his holding always im- 
proving under his hands ; while every angular detail in his daily life 
is tipped with the golden rays of hope. But, be the life good or bad, 
wretched or desirable, it is evident that it would not be altered by a 
two years’ residence in a special settlement, even amongst young men 
of the ‘ upper classes.’ 

There is nothing in General Feilding’s paper which has afforded 
colonists more amusement than the statements concerning the way 
in which the superiority of new arrivals is acknowledged, the eager- 
ness which is displayed to secure their services in public capacities, 
and the magic influence which they exercise over the coarse natures 
of the pioneer settlers. According to the account given, ‘a young 
man of gentle birth’ is such a novelty to us, that he is made the 
subject of comment directly he appears. We are ready, it seems, to 
fall down and worship the well-connected youth. After a time we 
implore him to take a seat in the Legislative Assembly, where ‘the 
temperate, educated, and refined language of an English gentleman 
of ordinary power and ability,’ able to ‘grasp the principles of 
political economy and to take a wide view of all the burning questions 
of the day,’ raises ‘ the whole tone of debate,’ and elevates ‘the aims 
and objects of the Legislature.’ At this point colonists begin to rub 
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their eyes, and to ask themselves whether they are awake. They have 
lively recollections of what English boys were when they themselves 
were young, and they fail to remember any specimens likely to abash 
ordinary people by their marked superiority, or to sway senates by 
the transcendent purity of their language, and the exceptional pro- 
fundity of their ideas. Except that they were not quite so preco- 
cious as Australian lads are, they see very little difference between 
the northern and southern varieties. The true state of the case is 
as nearly the exact opposite of the picture which General Feilding 
has drawn as possible. Instead of being looked up to with reverence, 
new arrivals are held in something very like contempt. ‘ New 
chum’ is a term of reproach, and it attaches to every one who has 
not been licked into shape by a course of colonial training. A 
colonist can detect a ‘new chum’ ata glance. There is something 
about one that can be seen but which defies description ; and, sad 
to relate, that something is far more likely to excite derision than 
to evoke homage. The mixture of awkwardness and chubbiness 
which results from a long sea voyage is not calculated to inspire 
respect in the thoughtless, while airs of assumed superiority too 
frequently beget feelings of resentment. Altogether the ‘new 
chum’ is at a considerable discount for some time after landing, and 
while, perhaps, he is thinking that ‘mere provincials’ are hanging 
upon his lips and wishing with sighs and groanings which cannot be 
uttered that they could imitate his graces, he is secretly being made 
the sport of the irreverent people he came to bless and enlighten. 

I fancy now I hear some irate fellow-countryman—some gentle- 
man of England who has always lived at home at ease—saying, 
‘Why, this is rank blasphemy; neither more nor less than colonial 
blow, bounce, and impudence, vile offshoots of morbid vanity, be- 
gotten of self-love and petty surroundings.’ I am sorry that a com- 
patriot should disquiet himself about our presumption, more especially 
as I must go on to show that, while colonists are foolish to look 
down on those who have not enjoyed the same advantages as them- 
selves, they are not altogether without excuse for regarding the 
average ‘new chum,’ no matter what his rank may be, as wanting 
in some valuable qualities which they themselves usually possess. 
As a rule we find that ‘ new chums’ are at once narrow-minded and 
dogmatic. ‘Homekeeping youths have ever homely wits, says 
Valentine, with truth. They come to us filled with the prejudices 
and standards peculiar to the district in which they were brought 
up—prejudices and standards which have been handed down from 
generation to generation as sacred things. At the same time it 
must be admitted that, except in a few out-of-the-way places, all 
those relics of the past are not only open to attack, but are being 
more or less vigorously assailed from within and without. It takes 
a long time, however, to uproot ideas or superstitions which are 
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respecta’ole in virtue of their antiquity, and which people have im- 
bibed with their mother’s milk. Such old-world notions hang about 
the different localities in the atmosphere which envelopes them, and 
even when they are openly disavowed they are often secretly cherished. 
When people brought up under their influence set their foot in one 
of the Australian colonies, they enter a new world in more ways than 
one. They meet with a general breadth of thought, and a degree 
of tolerant liberality which at first they do not understand. They, 










who have been used to 








take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world, 






find themselves altogether out of harmony with the prevailing tone 
of thought. They discover that many of the opinions they have 
formed, and come to regard as sacred verities, are either openly 
traversed, or shorn of their full proportions and coldly admitted 
with many limitations. At first they cannot reconcile themselves to 
the situation, and they lift up their voices in protest. They think 
the colonial world is considerably out of joint, and they somewhat 
hastily undertake to set it right. This accounts, I believe, for what 
we regard as the ‘ bumptiousness’ observable in the early days of ‘ new 
chumhood.’ After a time, however, they begin to see that there 
are more sides to every question than they ever dreamed of, and one 
by one they feel compelled to lay down the traditional beliefs of the 
Little Pedlingtons in which they were severally born. The leaven 
of colonial society works silently, but ceaselessly, in their thoughts 
and views, until at last they are altogether leavened. They are then, 
in a sense, new creatures. 

The sceptical Briton will want to know where we got the breadth 
of thought and the tolerant liberality spoken of. ‘ Are they in the 
air,’ he will say with mocking politeness, ‘or do they grow on 
hedges; or are they found in mines?’ Fair sir, be patient and I 
will tell thee all. They proceed from the mixture of races and 
divisions of races which has taken place in these colonies. Here we 
have, scattered a]! over the country, North of England men and 
South of England men, East and West, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welsh- 
men, Germans, French, Americans, and small contingents of other 
branches of the human family. They rub shoulders daily in the 
streets, the marts, the exchanges, the churches, the municipal coun- 
cils and the Parliaments, and vast quantities of inherited tradition, 
local prejudice, provincial narrowness, national egotism, dogmatic 
assertiveness, pride, vainglory and hypocrisy are worn away by the 
attrition. General Feilding, of course, may say that the youths of 
gentle birth whom he proposes to send us would have travelled, 
after the fashion of their kind, in many lands, and would thus have 
acquired the habit of looking at things from different standpoints. I 
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do not undervalue the advantage of such travel, but it can never 
produce the effects which spring from residence in a mixed com- 
munity. To study different nations or sections of nations separately, 
and to observe their several peculiarities of thought and action when 
dwelling apart, is not the same thing as living habitually under the 
influences of a public opinion which can only come into existence 
after a fusion of races hastaken place. Such a fusion brings thoughts 
and habits into sharp conflict, and leads to the evolution of new 
views and feelings—views and feelings which result from the inter- 
action of a thousand different forces. Another reason why colonists 
of standing are superior as a rule in mental stature to new arrivals, 
is that many of them were born in England, and are as well ac- 
quainted with the mother country, its manners, customs, habits, and 
feelings, as they are with those of their adopted land. Of course, my 
remarks only apply to ordinary immigrants of all classes. We 
occasionally have visitors whose attainments and standing lift them 
out of the ruck, and before them we bow down and worship in be- 
fitting humility. ‘ New chumhood’ in their case isno bar to respect 
and admiration. While we are independent and manage to enter- 
tain a comfortable opinion of ourselves, we are ready to acknowledge 
real superiority when we see it. But it must be genuine superiority, 
not the sham that attaches to the accident of being ‘ the tenth trans- 
mitter of a foolish face.’ 

General Feilding considers it lamentable ‘that, even amongst 
people of education and much general knowledge, there should exist 
not only an utter indifference to, but also a crass ignorance of most, 
if not all, of our colonies.’ I agree with him; but I think I have 
shown that, despite his sojourn amongst us, he is little better informed 
than the people he condemns. In various parts of his paper he 
speaks as though a gentleman is rarely to be met with in Australia— 
is such a scarce bird, in fact, that the appearance of a single specimen 
in any district creates a commotion, and is at once made the subject 
of comment. I regret that General Feilding should have been so 
unfortunate in his company when here as to have been driven to 
such a conclusion. I can assure him that there are plenty of gentle- 
men to be found amongst us without very long or difficult search— 
gentlemen of birth and education, some with ample means, and some 
without. We have always had a fair sprinkling of Oxford and 
Cambridge men, and as wealthy families are in the habit of sending 
their sons to the great English Universities, the supply is not likely 
to run short. The gallant author’s fancy sketch about ‘ new chums’ 
of gentle birth being sought after as representatives is a pretty 
conceit, but at the same time pure moonshine. There is as much 
chance of such a thing happening as there is of Mr. Bright being 
selected by his countrymen to conduct a great European war. The 
fact is that, under universal suffrage, birth and education are in some 
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degree a bar to success in politics. It is not that the ‘horny handed’ 
object to either if possessed by one who in other respects is a ‘ man,’ 
but they seem to think that members on a social equality with them- 
selves are more likely to sympathise with their feelings and to 
support their real or supposed interests. As to the influence which 
a youth fresh from the schools would exercise on the seasoned politi- 
cians in our Assemblies, it would be absolutely ni/. When reading 
this portion of the General’s paper I cannot avoid suspicion that 
some wicked wag got hold of the worthy gentleman in a moment of 
weakness, and cruelly practised on his credulity and innocence. 
While General Feilding cannot be accepted as an authority on 
the subject he has treated, his advice to emigrate, as I have already 
said, is good. Every young gentleman in England who has no evi- 
dent career before him, but is prepared to ‘ rough it,’ and to work 
his way to a competence, if need be, with his hands, should move 
heaven and earth to reach this land of promise. Of clerks and shop- 
men who cannot turn to anything but the occupations to which they 
have been accustomed, we have more than enough; but those who 
feel that, under pressure of necessity, they could do work other than 
quill-driving or tape-measuring, need not be deterred by that state- 
ment from having a fling for fortune. Men who are strong, handy, 
sensible, industrious, thrifty, and sober, cannot help getting on, and 
there is nothing to prevent their attaining affluence or any position 
which their talents and acquirements will enable them to reach. 
For young fellows with a capital to stay at home is something like a 
sin. In England the possessor of a few thousands can do little with 
them, while here they may be made the foundation of a handsome 
fortune —a fortune acquired, moreover, before the capacity for enjoy- 
ment has been impaired. The pastoral resources of Australia have 
not yet been developed to anything like their full extent, and for 
years to come additional country will be occupied by flocks and 
herds. There are millions upon millions of acres still available for 
grazing purposes, and the man who will invest capital in the work of 
improving these vast tracts of land may easily convert their natural 
grasses into gold. Then, the life that settlers lead while engaged in 
‘making their pile!’ It is a fine, fresh, breezy, open-air existence, 
with plenty of hard work to provoke appetite and induce sleep ; 
plenty of planning and scheming to keep the mental faculties in 
working order, and leaven the animal existence of which General 
Feilding stands in so much dread. Does any English lad want to 
know how he may prepare himself to some extent for a bush life ? 
Let him acquire as much book-knowledge as he can assimilate, and 
if he can get a rough practical insight into the mysteries of surveying 
and levelling, so much the better. Ability to measure and calculate 
earthworks is a most valuable accomplishment, as tanks, dams, wells, 
&c., are constantly being formed in the back country. Any one who 
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can work out the contents of an irregular embankment or excavation, 
with something like accuracy, is in great request. Then let the 
youth learn to ride, to use an axe, to do rough carpentering, and to 
handle needle or thread sufficiently well to sew on a button or mend 
a rent. Knowledge is power, and it is impossible to have too 
much. At some time or other a use is found for everything learnt. 

‘And how about the blue-blooded youngsters?’ some one asks, 
Let them come, too, by all means; but let them, before setting out, 
make up most of the notions with which General Feilding’s paper is 
calculated to fill their heads into neat parcels, to be left in charge of 
their friends until called for. I can assure the lads that, like some 
luggage, they will not be ‘wanted on the voyage,’ and that in the 
colonies they would prove serious hindrances to success. On utili- 
tarian grounds they should abandon the notion that their gentle 
birth entitles them to more deference than is shown to common clay. 
However much they may expect special treatment, they will not get 
it. They must determine to fight the battle of life on a footing of 
equality with those around them, and never give a thought to their 
descent unless it be in connection with the saying ‘ noblesse oblige.’ 
If they will do so, they will get on and live happily, make friends, 
and win all the respect to which they are legitimately entitled. If 
they reject the advice and attempt to give themselves ‘airs’ on 
the strength of their ancestry, they will at least be laughed at for 
their pains. 

There is one view expressed in: General Feilding’s paper in which 
every colonist will concur, viz. that it would be well if the people of 
England were better acquainted with her colonial possessions. If 
they could look upon our future as we see it, there would at once be 
an end to the almost contemptuous indifference with which the 
provinces of the Empire are now regarded. We can appreciate the 
greatness and worth of the mother country, as she is ever a subject of 
affectionate interest. We copy her institutions, watch her move- 
ments, admire her achievements, glory in her successes, and pray for 
her continued welfare. As we scan her proceedings from a distance, 
it is no exaggeration to say that we have a more comprehensive 
knowledge of her doings than nine-tenths of these who live within 
her borders. Colonists are not only ‘ glad to get back to the old 
country,’ but they also keep up ‘a warm and affectionate interest in 
all matters, political or social, which affect her.’ But what notion 
has the average stay-at-home Briton of the Greater Britain which 
exists beyond the seas? The mention of colonies brings before his 
mind confused visions of bush or backwoods, huts or wigwams, 
encounters with wild beasts, kangaroos hopping about in all diree- 
tions, primitive living, and daily perils. A gentleman, writing to 
the Melbourne Argus recently, said that ‘the average Englishman 
has just three ideas about Australia—convicts, the diggings, and the 
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bush—ideas which he jumbles up together in his mind in a happy- 
go-lucky association.’ To him everything about us is enveloped in 
mist, and, when glanced at, is seen through a haze. If the people at 
home could realise in their own minds that communities are growing 
up in Australia, Canada, and elsewhere, under the protection of the 
British flag, which are entitled already to a high place in the scale 
of nations, which are rapidly progressing, and evidently destined some 
day to surpass the old land in wealth and population, surely 
they would condescend to take as much interest in their affairs as 
they now bestow upon the doings of petty foreign states. We, who 
live continually in view of all that depends on the continuance of the 
connection between Great Britain and her colonies, feel grieved and 
hurt, and slightly indignant, when we continually see that the court 
antics of some little German princeling have more interest for the 
English press and people than the affairs of great colonies composed 
of their own faith and kin. If there is one title of which England 
should be more proud than another, it is that which proclaims her 
the ‘Mother of Nations.’ Greater than her naval, military, sci- 
entific, or commercial achievements is the work she has done in 
peopling the waste places of the earth; and yet that, apparently, is 
the performance on which she plumes herself least. This is a matter 
of great practical importance. The mighty empire on which the 
sun never sets is held together by little more than a bond of senti- 
ment. Coldness and indifference on the part of the paramount 
power may so weaken the strands of that silken cord as to render it 
unable to withstand the slightest strain; while generous warmth and 
kindly interest may make it strong enough to resist the shocks of 
time and chance. I can only hope that before the patriotism of 
English colonists grows cold in the chilly atmosphere of neglect, the 
heart of the parent State may be turned towards the children, who 
have planted her name beside every sea, and who only ask for sym- 
pathy in return for service. If English people knew the colonists as 
the colonists know them, the feelings of respect and attachment, 
which are now principally on our side, would speedily become mutual, 
and be the pledge of perpetual union. Then the Greater Britain 
over which the Imperial sceptre extends, would grow in power with 
the revolving years ; then would she be, for all time to come, a tower 
of strength to the races under her flag, and a blessing to the world 
at large. 
W. JARDINE SMITH. 

Melbourne: June 18, 1883 
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LAND AS PROPERTY. 


Tue phases through which political life is passing are perhaps most 
vitally influenced by the controversy which is raging around the ques- 
tion of the land of this country. It sounds almost like a common- 
place; but it is of none the less importance to repeat the fact 
that at the present moment our politics have in their development 
reached a point at which the vital question arises as to the extent in 
which the private possession of landed property will be recognised as 
an absolute possession. 

Loose theories in the nature of sentimental socialism are in the 
air; the land has become the patient of the philanthropic views of 
every unpractical day-dreamer ; nor is such a state of feeling wholly 
inexplicable, for it is impossible to deny that land is incapable of 
being regarded in the same light as other forms of property. 

Political economy in its strictest formulas may still form the 
basis of an idealised political system, it may still find arguments for 
the critics outside of Parliamentary life ; but statesmen of all shades 
of opinion must recognise and make terms with the social and 
political forces of the day, which when their objects are not unsound 
should be accorded an assistance and stimulus towards their attain- 
ment when the ways are even such as might be prohibited by a rigid 
adherence to political economy. So long, therefore, as the object of 
attainment is in itself desirable on sound economic grounds, bearing 
in mind the inevitable principle that the basis of all politics is a 
balance of good and evil, and when no injury is being done to indi- 
viduals or classes of individuals, it seems unnecessary to press unduly 
the theoretical objections to the means by which the end is sought 
to be arrived at. 

The increase of owners, the association through possession of the 
people with the land, this is accepted by all as an object of the highest 
national importance; but at that point by many people the matter is 
permitted to rest as an empty political platitude ; for the moment 
that any suggestion is made to give effect to this we are met by the 
objections to State assistance and arguments of that description. 

Before we enter upon this question it would be well to notice the 
spirit in which the recent legislation in regard to land is viewed by 
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private opinion. There is little doubt that the chief ground upon 
which the recent land legislation has recommended itself to Parlia- 
ment is that of expediency rather than of principle. 

I am far from wishing to imply any censure in this. 

The arguments of expediency are very real and forcible; at the 
same time they are being so constantly dinned into our ears that we 
are apt to forget that in a mere policy of buying off the difficulties 
of the moment, with a contemptuous indifference to any criticism for 
the future, we are settling nothing, but only tending to entangle 
still more hopelessly the cobweb of intricacies in which the land 
question is entangled, and out of which it is the real object of 
reformers to extricate it. 

It is also worthy of notice that the chief causes which have 
attracted public attention to the land question have tended to create 
a very narrow and incomplete view of the question as a whole. 

The agricultural depression, the agrarian agitation in Ireland, 
which the difficulties of party government, and until recently counsels 
enfeebled by division, have permitted to demoralise the politics of that 
country, these have from different causes and in diverse ways pro- 
duced the same result of narrowing the whole question to one of the 
relative relations between landlord and tenant. 

In consequence of his electoral influence, the existing tenant has 
become the centre of the whole question, and the attention of Parlia- 
ment has been confined to the protection or benefit to which the 
tenant is entitled, the mode of that protection, its extent, and in 
some points to an extension of new rights. 

Natural as all this is in our Parliamentary system, and highly 
important as it is that justice and a sense of security should be con- 
ferred on the tenant-farmers, who compose a most important feature 
in the question of agriculture ; many of the most important elements 
of the land question have been omitted—z.7. the productiveness of the 
soil has been recognised rather as a secondary consideration dependent 
upon the interest of the tenant; while the status of the agricultural 
labourer and the national aspect of the land question have been 
entirely lost sight of. While Parliament has been thus engaged 
with only one aspect of the question, there exists a certain irony in 
the present situation, in that there are no good farmers in England 
or Scotland who are not at present capable of asserting most fully 
their own claims, and of making their own bargains; nor will any 
fair-minded person deny that it is not so much the insecurity of 
tenure as it is that of prices and of seasons which has ruined in so 
many cases the tenant-farmers. 

While, therefore, the vote has enabled the tenant-farmers to excite 
the attention of the legislature, although I doubt whether their 
wants are within the scope of practical legislation, the germs of the 
agitation and of the restlessness and spirit of impatience in regard to 
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land remain untouched, for its existence is inherent and is fed by the 
very narrow foundation on which rests our system and upon which 
the principles of property have to take their stand. As Mr. Fawcett 
has said in an article in Macmillan on ‘ State Socialism :’ ‘ Legisla- 
tion may give the tenant an important security for his improvements, 
but we believe it will be found that in all industries no legislation 
can give the same security as that which is obtained when a man 
feels that he is applying his capital and labour to increase the value 
of his own property.’ 

Among other reasons which I might enumerate, it seems to me 
that one of the chief which complicates the status of land in this 
country, and weakens its character as a personal and commercial 
ownership, is the manner in which it appears to many minds to be 
connected with the curious anomalies of which our political system is 
composed. 

While distinct privileges exist, with the recognition of the State, 
the basis of landed property as an individual and personal possession, 
free from State interference, must be weakened. The existence of a 
State Church may or may not be desirable. I do not wish to express 
any opinion upon it now, except to maintain that its claims for exist- 
ence can only be weighed by the measure of the fulfilment of its 
highest functions, and the proof of its sole capacity for the perform- 
ance of certain spiritual and supreme wants. So far as it is regarded 
as an ecclesiastical corporation possessed of vast property, the State 
has clearly a right to take away that which it originally conferred. 
It is impossible to put into precise words the effect which in this 
respect the existence of a State Church has upon public opinion. 

I do not say that it is a fair or accurate view of the question, but 
the position of the Established Church is looked upon by many as a 
great corporate privilege, based upon the possession of land, with its 
clergy as small country squires scattered throughout England and 
attached by politics and sympathy to a certain political party. 

I would especially deprecate any intention of making an attack 
upon an institution which is doing great and noble work; but I have 
felt constrained to refer to it as calculated in its characteristic posi- 
tion to strengthen the views of those who would regard landed pro- 
perty from a political rather than from an economical point of view. 

Lord Cairns’s bill went some way to remove the abuses of entail 
by permitting entailed estates to be sold, subject, as appears most just 
and expedient, to the condition that the proceeds of the trust-money 
should be invested in first-class securities; but it should have gone 
further and included permission to sell the house and grounds. 

The fact of this prohibition goes far to deter the release of land 
from impoverished hands; for it is the house and grounds which give 
the residential, which constitute at present the chief selling value of 
landed property. Here we have a foolish privilege reserved which in 
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many cases keeps alive the evils of entail and weakens the proprietary 

and commercial basis of landed property. In an old country like 
this, where the tendency is in the direction of retaining the shadow, 
while altering the substance of things, the real substance of personal 
rights is often sacrificed to the shadow of specious privileges; nor 
does it seem to me that the existence of privileges, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, can fail in these days of popular government to be 
compensated for by substantial inroads upon personal rights. Many 
of these privileges have grown up with the history of this country, 
and have so intertwined themselves in the inmost recesses of our 
national life, that to remove them for mere purposes of political sym- 
metry or upon the ground of mere theoretical objection appears to me 
to constitute great folly. 

An old country is always a mass of anomalies and contradictions. 
In England this is increased from the curious manner in which an 
old feudal system has been handed down with modifications from time 
to time, alongside of an enormous development of commerce and of 
the political power of the people. 

While on the one hand the symbols of feudality and of aristocratic 
government have survived, the substance and essence of government 
is being transferred to the democracy. 

It would be impossible for an old country like this to act indepen- 
dently of its traditions and outward forms. No one can estimate the 
extent to which they have become a second nature, and moreover that 
which has learnt to adapt itself so perfectly to our wants and changes 
has at once a secured as well as a beneficial existence. Our national 
progress, if it is to be reasonable and steady, must be one of adapta- 
tion, of bringing our old political forces into harmony with the new. 
This necessity few careful politicians will deny. 

What I would venture to point out is, that even if it is only the 
symbols of privilege that must inevitably exist, they are likely to 
create, because they are almost invariably connected with the owner- 
ship of landed property, a feeling of antagonism which it should be 
the object of all those who are interested in land to find some means 
of guarding against. 

America is the great example of political and social equality. 
There none of the social or hereditary privileges connected with the 
ownership of land exist. It confers no social or political influence. 

But in this very absence of any extrinsic value and advantage is 
its commercial and intrinsic value enhanced and most jealously 
secured, land being regarded in precisely the same aspect as any 
other form of property, with its rights of ownership and its position 
as an individual and commercial possession, from which a man is en- 
titled to extract the most he can, most strictly enforced. 

No Acts of Parliament can create in England the conditions 
which, existing in America, have given to land this strong commercial 
status. 
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In that point it is in England specially assailable and weak, 
while it constitutes the most probable mode of attack. 

State interference as applied to the regulation of contracts and 
of rent appears to be the tendency of modern legislation. 

It is of all the inroads upon the acquired theory of sound polities 
and political economy the most vicious and objectionable, for it de- 
stroys at once the enterprise of the landlord and the self-reliance of 
the tenant ; moreover, it is in its very essence incapable of finality, and 
nothing can be more unsatisfactory than that the basis of property 
should be constantly and in accordance with the popular pressure of 
the moment arbitrarily shifted. 

Now it is this popular pressure which one feels it is of the highest 
importance to direct into channels at once safe and beneficial, and 
which at the same time would reduce it to a healthy and trustworthy 


character. 
The economic aspect of peasant-proprietorship is incapable of 


being treated within the limits of this article. I shall therefore only 
attempt to enumerate as succinctly as I can some of its political 


bearings. 
The motion made in Parliament by Mr. Jesse Collings, and which 


I had the honour to second, is in its main principle nothing more 
than the application to England of the policy adopted in Ireland, as 
embodied firstly by the action of the Commissioners of the Church 
Temporalities, who were empowered to advance money to purchasers 
of the glebe lands of the disendowed Irish Church, and secondly by 
the Bright clauses of the Land Acts of 1870 and 1880. 


Nor can this principle in any way be said to bear the complexion - 


of party politics; for the late Lord Mayo introduced a bill which 
proposed to advance money to the Irish tenant on less security than 
was proposed in the Bright clauses of the Act of 1870. 

It would be well to examine upon the most impartial authority 
the practical effect of this principle. 

I would refer firstly to a return by dioceses of the total number 
of holdings sold by the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland up to the 3lst of December, 1880. It should be remembered 
that at the time when this principle was put in practice it had certain 
disadvantages to contend with, which, having regard to the time when 
the Parliamentary return was issued, constitute a powerful test of its 
success, so far as the security of the State is concerned. 

When the sales of these lands commenced, agricultural prospects 
in Ireland were very prosperous, in addition to the fact that they 
were effected upon the scale of the old rentals, which in many cases 
of tenants of glebe were high. 

It might therefore be supposed that a series of bad seasons, com- 
bined with an agrarian agitation, would have tended to produce a 
most serious amount of arrears against the State. -But the ex peri- 
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ence of this return is not so. To summarise its leading results, the 
case stands thus. 

The total number of holdings sold amounted to 2,444. The total 
number of holdings in arrear was 321; that is to say, as against a 
total number of 3,209 payers, 332 persons were in arrear to the 
extent of 8,431/., out of the whole of the property sold that repre- 
sented a rental of 83,447/. per annum. ~ 

These few figures speak more eloquently than any arguments 
can of the regularity of repayment of their instalments on the part 
of the purchasers. One must fain quote other evidence — the 
experience of a return of Mr. Forster’s—relative to the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Works, Ireland, from 1870-1880 (inclusive), 
that carried into effect the policy of the Bright clauses. The main 
results of this return stand thus :— 

The total acreage bought by the tenants was 44,692 acres, at a 
gross price of 723,0871., of which 434,220/. was advanced by the 
Board and 288,867/. paid for by the tenants. 

The total arrears for the whole of the ten years amounts only to 


9421. 
In 1870 and 1871 there was only one arrear of 37/. 10s. on one 


purchase in county Waterford. 
In 1872 the acreage bought by the tenants had sprung from 


3,040 bought in the previous years to 10,982 acres, showing a total 


arrear for the year of 151. 

In 1879, when the agrarian agitation may be said. to have com- 
menced, the acreage bought by the tenants amounted to 3,763 acres, 
while the total of arrears was only five guineas. For the year 1880, 
when the agitation was in full swing, the total bought by the tenants 
was 908 acres and the arrears nil. 

Another remarkable point which this return shows is the punctual 
repayment on the part of the very small purchasers. 

The holdings purchased in the Landed Estates Court were mostly 
above the size of a small cottier’s, but upon those holdings purchased 
of under 10 acres, and of which there are 96 in number, the total 
arrears from 1870 to 1880 inclusive amount to the merest trifle of 
61. 188. 

These are very remarkable figures as an illustration of what one 
indeed might not unreasonably expect, for in proportion as a pur- 
chaser approximates, through the payment of his instalments towards 
the status of ownership, is he impelled by the most natural of 
feelings to do nothing which would imperil not only the object of 
his original desire, but the energy and capital which he has already 
expended upon its attainment. : 

For many reasons—the technical difficulties that were allowed to 
prevail, the working of the alienation clauses, the cost of passing the 
cases through the Landed Estates Court, and the fact that limited 
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owners are greatly restricted as to the investment of the proceeds of 
sales of land—the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act of 1870 have 
not had the wide-spread effect which might have been expected 
either from the inclination of the people to purchase or the general 
condition of the country. But if the experience should have been a 
larger one, it is complete so far as it proves that the credit of the 
State has not been abused. On the other hand, the sales under the 
Church Act have been eminently successful—about 4,500 tenants 
have been able to buy under the condition of having three-fourths of 
the purchase money left on mortgage, repayable by equal annual 
instalments, and spread over thirty-two years. In their report the 
Church Commissioners say, ‘ We continue to receive accounts of im- 
provements effected on their land by the new owners. And another 
year’s experience confirms the opinion we have already given as to 
the beneficial results of the provision of the Church Act for creating 
a body of small proprietors.’ 

It appears conclusive that an extension of direct ownership is 
rendered difficult if not impossible in countries in which advanced 
tenant-right and divided ownership exist. For while the magic of 
property can alone, as Arthur Young has said in speaking of the 
district of Dunkirk, turn sand into gold, yet when the tenant enjoys 
an unfettered and almost absolute security he is naturally dissuaded 
from expending his capital in effecting the unnecessary change of 
substituting a de jure for a de facto ownership. Mr. Sackville West 
in 1867, in giving, as Secretary of the Embassy in Paris, a description 
of the material prosperity of the small owners in France, says: * The 
present relations of landlord and tenant in France resemble those in 
Ireland so far as the law is concerned. Eviction can be enforced 
upon any contravention of agreement, and compensation for improve- 
ment depends upon agreement, and constitutes no legal claim upon 
the landlord. It would seem that the Irish and French systems are 
identical, and what has caused in the one agrarian outrage and dis- 
content has in the other been productive of social order and content- 
ment. But it must be borne in mind that 75 per cent. of the agri- 
cultural population in France are proprietors. In this fact consists 
the difference, a difference dependent upon the ownership of land by the 
masses as opposed to the ownership of land by a minority. Tenant- 
right and fixity of tenure are phrases rarely if ever heard in France. 

The landowners of England have been assisted in restraining the 
development of Communistic ideas through the multiplicity of new 
means for the acquisition of wealth and the employment of labour 
which has followed in the wake of our unrivalled commercial and in- 
dustrial development, nor have they had to confront the difficulties 
of race and religion as in Ireland. Atthe same time the signs of the 
times point unhesitatingly in the direction of serious searchings of 
public opinion in regard to their position. The measure and extent 
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to which their rights are likely to be recognised as a commercial and 
absolute possession, I would venture to say, depend very largely upon 
the number of ‘ egos,’ if I may so express myself, who may be scat- 
tered throughout the country as small owners of property resolved to 
maintain their own position, and capable of influencing the opinion 
of the class among whom they live in a way which the big landowners 


cannot. 

The arguments against State intervention and centralisation, 
theoretically excellent, must under the present circumstances be very 
imperfectly realised. The estimable persons who compose the Per- 
sonal Liberty and Property Defence League seem to me prevented 
from making any impression on public opinion, partly because to 
many educated persons our landed system does not admit of the 
theory of an equality of status, and chiefly because our neglect in the 
past to encourage small ownerships has tended to make even the 
theory of the rights of real property to the vast bulk of the ordinary 
and untrained intelligence of the country appear as a matter of class 
and not of public interest. 

If the State is not permitted to lend its peculiar advantages to- 
wards the creation of small individual ownerships, it will, I fear, before 
long be asked to perpetrate the grave practical misfortune of fixing- 
rent and of undertaking the invidious and hopeless task of arranging 
the relations between landlord and tenant. Delay in taking steps to 
increase the area of ownership seems very inexpedient. It must take 
years before the effect of a policy such as is embodied in Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s motion could, if accepted by Parliament, produce an appreci- 
able effect. If we undertook in England that which the existence of 
grave and the apprehension of still graver political and social dis- 
affection has induced us to do in Ireland, each year would add a new 
batch of persons associated with the rights of ownership, each year 
would discover a more healthy and intelligent interest in the develop- 
ment of the soil. Imperceptibly at first, but no less surely, would the 
cry for the nationalisation of the land cease to be dangerous as pos- 
sessing political force combined with personal wrong, because property 
in land would be owned, if not to a great amount, yet by so many 
members of the working classes that no national revolution could 
take place for the destruction of private property. 

Space would not permit me to follow out the steps which other 
countries in Europe have taken towards increasing the number of 
freeholders. 

In Prussia and the North of Germany this operation was facilitated 
by the establishment of land-credit banks, supported by the State, 
which lent money to buy out the landlords, repayable by instalments, 
and spread over a term of years; while in Austria, Bavaria, and Wiir- 
temburg, loans for a similar object were made by the State directly 
to the tenants. 

VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3 L 
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The terms of the resolution proposed by Mr. Jesse Collings, viz. 
‘That it is desirable . .. that provision should be made by 
Parliament to facilitate the acquirement by agricultural labourers, 
tenant-farmers, and others of proprietary rights in agricultural land,’ 
does not imply any compulsion: it only applies to where landowners 
are willing to sell and small purchasers are anxious to buy. 

Without entering into detail, it seems reasonable that in regard 
to any such proposal being carried into effect a limit should be 
imposed upon the size of the holding purchased, above which the 
State should not lend its assistance, for there is no need for the 
capitalist to make a convenience of the State. 

And secondly, subletting should be rendered penal and involve 
the liability of the loss of the holding to the purchaser. 

The experience of the Encumbered Estates Court in Ireland 
teaches the necessity of some such provision. It was among other 
reasons intended to do something towards increasing the number of 
owners, and certainly it effected this object so far as it nearly trebled 
the number of Irish proprietors. But in its general effect it has 
proved a curse rather than a blessing to Ireland. The purchasers 
under it were of the most undesirable description, who bought 
simply with the intention of screwing as much rent as they could 
out of the land, of encouraging subletting or any other practice 
which could enable them to use the unprotected status of the small 
Irish occupier as a means of extorting with impunity everything of 
which he was capable. 

Of the incomplete character of these pages I am fully sensible. 
So far-reaching a subject—at once intricate and wide—I would 
venture to say is incapable of being treated exhaustively within the 
narrow limits of an article. 

I have only attempted to bring before the public a few of the 
reasons, which on the grounds of high politics bring to the question 
of peasant-proprietorship arguments both of importance and of 
urgency. My object will have been accomplished if I have succeeded 
in awakening some attention to the very grave issues which are 
involved, 

LYMINGTON. 
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From the agricultural returns of 1880 and 1881 now before us, it 
would appear that not more than 184,863 acres of land, out of a total 
of 56,815,909 in Great Britain, are under cultivation as orchards. 
The amount and value of the fruit so grown there are no means of 
ascertaining, but it is quite certain that they bear no comparison 
with the amount and the money value of the orchard fruits that 
enter into our consumption. 

Under the head of orchard fruits are included apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. The Custom House statistics fail to supply 
definite information on the subject of imported orchard produce; for 
though these returns may be relied upon for their accuracy, fruits 
are classified in such a manner as to prevent orchard fruits, properly 
so-called, from being distinguished from other sorts. Almonds, nuts, 
oranges and lemons are specified separately both in quantity and 
value, but orchard fruits, with all other fruits, are included under the 
general head of ‘ unenumerated raw.’ 

Among the imports of the year 1881 ‘fruits unenumerated raw ’ 
amounted in quantity to 4,045,691 bushels, and in value to 1,718,907/. 

We are given to understand that in future, from their increasing 
importance, an exception will be made in the case of apples. They 
will be returned separately, and we thankfully acknowledge the 
official information kindly afforded us, that up to the 31st of October, 
1882, the quantity of apples imported during the year amounted to 
1,358,887 bushels, valued at 423,068/. In addition to this amount of 
‘raw fruit,’ there are two other heads under which fruit is returned, 
viz. ‘unenumerated dried,’ quantity 248,213 nui, valued ai 
153,3671., and ‘unenumerated preserved with sugar,’ in quantity 
19,401,186 lbs. and in value 205,833/.; under both which heads, of 
course, is included a large quantity of fruit which we could grow in 
our own orchards, though the great bulk of it may possibly be of a 
character unsuited to the growth of our climate. 

It must be admitted, that from the Custom House returns, as at 
present made out, it is impossible to measure accurately the quantity 
and value of the orchard fruits imported. The figures above mentioned 
may, however, lead to an approximation; and we can hardly be far 
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wrong in estimating the value of such imported produce at 2,000,000/. 
This immense sum, which goes into the pockets of foreign growers, is 
not merely the result of one year’s importation—a year of scarcity 
here necessitating a supply from abroad, but it seems to be the 
ordinary condition of things—the present yearly average of the value 
of imported fruits—such fruits as can be grown in our own orchards ; 
an item too of our imports in which the average is on the increase, 

The fact, then, is patent: we do not ourselves grow, and more- 
over, we are not attempting to grow, a supply of fruit sufficient for 
our own consumption, but we are content to pay our money to 
foreigners for almost all we need. 

While this large sum of money is yearly going out of the country 
to enrich the cultivators of land elsewhere, our farmers are complain- 
ing that farms do not pay, especially that it does not pay to grow 
corn. Arable farms are going out of cultivation, tenants appear in 
the Gazette, and landlords are driven to reduce their expenditure, 
Many, indeed, where the estates are heavily mortgaged, are them- 
selves reduced to poverty. 

Why, then, is little or no effort being made to turn the land— 
arable land in particular—-to a more profitable account? If wheat 
does not pay, will not something else pay? Will it pay to grow 
fruit? Can our farmers retain all, or at any rate the largest portion, 
of this two millions of money which we now send yearly elsewhere? 
Many acres of arable land during the last few years have been laid 
down as permanent pastures, and in most instances with very good 
resnits. Is it not possible for the cultivators and owners of the soil 
to do something more for their own benefit? Landlords and tenants 
are equally interested in the question, and any suggestions that give 
reasonable hope of improvement certainly merit at the present time 
attentive consideration. 

Without any material interference with the present system of 
cultivation, I believe that it is possible for tenant farmers to appro- 
priate the whole of this large sum now paid to foreigners for imported 
fruits ; and even to do more, for our consumption of fruit is capable 
of immense increase. We, in England, do not consume the same 
amount of fruit per head, according to our population, as is consumed 
generally in continental countries. Scarcity slackens the demand 
which a more liberal supply would generate. Different sorts of fruit 
in season appear in large quantities at every table d’héte abroad. 
No well-to-do mechanic in France or Germany would consider that 
he had dined satisfactorily unless he finished his meal with fruit. 
How very few of his class in our own country have this boon within 
their reach! My object is to show how a considerable portion of the 
present unprofitable arable land may be made to yield a large profit 
by the introduction of orchard trees, and at the same time to point 
out, by experiments recently made, how fruit trees can be managed, to 
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derive the largest profit from them. Some persons, perhaps, may be 
inclined to raise the same objection to the growth of fruit as is now 
made to the growth of cereals. 1t may be said that at the present 
time our orchards do not pay. I am hardly prepared to admit 
this objection, from the information I have received upon this subject. 
Even under present management I have good warrant for believing 
that orchards do pay. They pay, at any rate, a great deal better than the 
growing of corn pays. It cannot be denied that the acreage rent to 
the landlord, and the profit to the tenant, of the 184,000 acres of land 
under orchard cultivation is on a far higher average than the rent 
and tenant’s profit of ordinary farm land, and indeed of all other land 
except market gardens in the neighbourhood of large towns. I 
have said ‘ under present management,’ and this brings me to the 
point to which I desire especially to call the attention of all who are 
interested in the cultivation of land. 

Are our orchards properly managed at present? Are they not 
capable of improvement? I am in a position to prove that the 
health and productiveness of orchard trees may be most materially 
increased by a very simple and inexpensive process ; that both owners 
and occupiers may derive a much larger return from orchards than 
is now made. This is not mere assertion or conjecture, but the posi- 
tive result of experiments which have been carried on for the last few 
years, and which will be given in detail in the course of these 
remarks. 

Let me first take in review the present state of our orchards. 
More land is occupied by orchard trees in the south and south-west 
of England than in any other part, and no one who takes the smallest 
interest in the matter can travel through those parts without 
remarking the cankered and uuhealthy state of the trees. In Kent, 
as far as my own observation serves, more attention is paid to 
orchard culture than elsewhere; the trees are not wholly left to them- 
selves; dead wood, at any rate, is occasionally cleared away, and a 
certain amount of pruning done; but the main point conducive to 
health and productiveness, which in my estimate is the state of the 
bark, appears to be, here as elsewhere, generally neglected. 

Within the last year or two, I have passed through Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire, 
all fruit-growing counties, and with the exception of a few newly 
planted orchards, I did not meet anywhere with fruit trees which 
are not covered with mosses, lichens, and in a state of canker and 
neglect. In most cases the dead wood of years past was unremoved, 


except where the wind and the storm had removed it. Is it possible 


under such circumstances that orchards can be expected to. pay? and 
if still, under such circumstances, they do yield a profit—a profit far 
beyond what ordinary farm crops are yielding, as I have every 
zeason to believe is the case—what would be the result of greater 
care bestowed upon them ? 
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The question of paramount importance is, can anything be done 
to renovate our present orchards? Is it possible to create a healthy 
growth and to increase productiveness in those old cankered, moss- 
covered trees that are to be seen everywhere; and again, can any- 
thing be done to prevent our young trees from falling into the same 
state? Is this condition of decay natural and unavoidable, or gener- 
ally the result of neglect? We must first endeavour to ascertain the 
cause of it. 

When fruit trees are found in this miserable condition the reason 
generally assigned is, that the trees have passed their prime, and are 
decaying from age; or if this theory be contradicted by the known 
age of the trees, then that their roots have worked down to a cold, 
dead soil that can afford them no proper nourishment. Neither of 
these reasons affords a satisfactory explanation, for the great majority 
of trees said to be past their prime are capable of renovation, and it 
is well known to every close observer of nature, that the instinct of 
self-preservation, if we may be allowed the expression, is quite as 
strong in plants as in animals. The roots of plants search out and 
find the soil that suits them as skilfully as the ferret follows the rat 
and the American trapper his game. Of course there are soils so 
thin-skinned that they afford no sufficient nourishment for fruit 
trees; but with trees planted in ordinary good orchard land, it is 
not the roots that are at fault, but the bark. No amount of nourish- 
ment supplied to the roots will serve to renovate our decayed fruit 
trees without some specific remedy applied to the bark. When the 
bark has been allowed to get into an unhealthy state, it fails to 
supply to the head of the tree what is necessary for growth and fruit 
bearing. Moss, lichens, and other parasites that feed upon the stems 
and branches consume for their own support the sap as it rises, and 
in this way deprive all other parts of vitality. This does not occur 
all at once; for some few years perhaps, feeble shoots are sent out 
along the stems and at the extremities of the branches, but these 
seldom survive « second season, for no sap is forthcoming to support 
them. While the head of a tree is thus gradually dying, the roots 
may continue in a perfectly healthy state, and perform their proper 
functions. Let the trial be made with some few trees in the con- 
dition described, and I venture to affirm that with most of them the 
roots will be found healthy. Do we not readily admit this by the 
course so generally adopted—not in the case of orchard trees, perhaps, 
because with them, being grafted, the roots and the head are different ; 
but with many other trees, and shrubs innumerable, how often is 
the decayed head cut off and the roots left to shoot again? Hence 
the common remark, such and such a tree or shrub had ‘its head cut 
off to save its life.’ 

There exists, as generally admitted, a striking similarity between 
animal and vegetable structures, These two sorts of life so much 
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resemble each other, and have so many points in common, that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. This anatomical analogy is peculiarly marked in the outer 
coverings of the fleshy substances in each. What the skin is to the 
animal, the same is the bark or rind to the vegetable. In both there 
is an outer cuticle suited in substance for protection, and inner tissues 
of a finer quality for air cells, for the circulation of sap or juices, and 
for other purposes necessary to sustain life. In the animal, whether 
man or brute, it is allowed that the state of the skin is one of the 
chief evidences of the state of the general health. Who ever heard 
of a healthy individual whose skin was a prey to scurvy, or any such 
like complaint ? We can no more expect to find a tree healthy and 
capable of bearing good fruit, whose bark is infested with parasites, 
than we can expect to find a human being healthy with a skin foul 
from leprosy, or a dog or a horse healthy with skins in a state of 
mange. 

Does not the skilled physician take the patient by the hand, and 
before he has tried his pulse or looked at his tongue, gain some in- 
sight into the state of his health from the feeling of his skin? Pre- 
cisely the same information can the state of the bark in trees convey 
to the intelligent observer. Trees left to themselves, with their barks 
preyed upon by mosses, lichens, and the innumerable insect-blights 
that feed upon vegetable juices, will sooner or later die, after living 
unhealthy lives. They die, not because their roots fail to support 
them, but they die as, alas! so many poor waifs and strays of humanity 
die, the victims of a neglected and unclean skin. It may be urged 
by way of contradiction, that cankered and diseased trees, apples 
especially, are frequently found to bear large crops of fruit. This may 
be admitted : it is no doubt true to experience. It is as true of fruit 
trees as it is of many diseased among animals—of consumptive parents 
for instance, who are generally most prolific. But as in this latter 
case disease is perpetuated in the progeny, so in the former the fruit 
is stunted, speckled, and unhealthy. The crop of apples, as I have 
observed, from cankered trees is frequently heavy, but the fruit is 
never sound. It may serve for cider-making, where the more pips 
and rind used, the finer the flavour, and liquid can easily be supplied 
to compensate deficiency in juice, but such apples will not pay as 
marketable commodities. The trees cropped with them are in a state 
of decay, and the fruit shows it ; such crops must of necessity decrease 
each year until they dwindle down to nothingness. 

I have thus stated what in my opinion are the wrongs of our 
orchards; it now remains for me to reveal what recent experiments 
point out as the remedy. 

To come at once to the point. It is the applicatiqgn“of some 
substance to the bark powerful enough to cleanse it’ from all its 
enemies, while at the same time it leaves the tree not/only uninjured 
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by the process, but with increased vitality and power of productive- 
ness, Does such a substance exist ? It does in petroleum, or rather 
that preparation of the natural oil so called which is known in 
commerce under the name of paraffin—the oil now so commonly used 
in our domestic lamps; for it is with this particular oil that my 
experiments on fruit trees have been made. I have never tried 
crude petroleum, and therefore cannot say whether it would serve the 
purpose as well, but with regard to paraffin I have no hesitation in 
affirming that it can be used with the most beneficial results. [ 
have tried it upon apples, pears, and plums—all the ordinary orchard 
trees except cherries; some of the trees dressed were so foul with 
moss and lichens, and bore such manifest marks of decay, that they 
seemed fit for nothing but to be cut down for firewood. 

Such marvellous results have come under my own eyes from the 
application of paraffin to the bark of fruit trees, that I cannot with- 
hold from others the benefit of my experience. In the interest of 
the country at large, more particularly landlords and tenants, at a 
time of agricultural depression, I hold it incumbent upon me to 
record the process, and to give in detail some account of a few of the 
experiments I have made. 

It should be stated that the discovery of this invaluable property 
in paraffin was purely accidental. About five years ago an old apple, 
as usual, was infested with the American blight, as it is popularly 
called, Hriosoma. The ladybird, which is the natural enemy of this 
particular blight, had not appeared for a long time, and the blight 
was on the increase. The tree appeared gradually dying, and from 
its situation I was reluctant to cut it down. On former occasions 
I had reccurse to the ordinary remedy—the common oil brush ; but 
not having common lamp oil at hand, it occurred to me to try whether 
paraffin would have the same effect. It was certainly not without 
some misgivings as to the injury that might occur from the use of so 
powerful and penetrating an ingredient that I applied this sort of 
oil. However, the tree was in extremis; it could not from appear- 
ances last very long, and the experiment was, I considered, worth 
the risk with this particular blight which was showing itself almost 
in every crevice, and for which the other sort of oil was at the best 
but a doubtful remedy. About a pint of paraffin was put into a wide- 
necked bottle, and with a house-painter’s brush the tree received a full 
dressing wherever the least blight was observed. From the ease with 
which the oil flowed from the brush and the extent of the blight I 
had not finished the dressing before the entire surface of the bark of 
the trunk and the main branches of the tree had been more or 
less brought under the influence of the paraffin. All traces of 
American blight were obliterated by the process, and in a very few 
days the moss and large patches of lichens, which were thickly spread 
in all directions, turned black and died. This dressing was given, as 
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far as I remember, about the end of the summer of 1879. It 
passed from memory until early the following spring, when it occurred 
to me to examine the tree and ascertain whether or not any injury had 
been done. I found the outer bark scmewhat discoloured, and perhaps 
alittle more crisp or brittle than usual, but the inner tissues seemed in 
a perfectly healthy state. The sap had not yet begun to rise: I took 
advantage of the opportunity to have as much dead wood as possible re- 
moved, the trunk of the tree scraped clean of all its rusty bark, and the 
branches rubbed clear of all moss and lichen. For scraping the bark 
upon the trunk of the tree, the back of a common spokeshave was 
used as the best implement at hand, carefully guarding against injury 
to the inner tissues. The more tender branches were rubbed clean 
with a thick Jeathern garden glove. When this was accomplished, there 
was nothing to arrest the progress of the sap; it all went for the 
nourishment of the tree, for there were no parasites to feed upon it, 
and the amount of new wood made, and the richness of the foliage 
that first season, showed clearly the benefit of the process. It may 
be well to add that this tree has continued healthy and in good bear- 
ing ever since ; this last season it had a nice crop of very fine fruit. 
It was an old tree when it came into my possession about thirty- 
five years ago, and from its present vigorous state, it in all probability 
will benefit my successors. 

Encouraged by this first trial, I dressed during the following 
autumn several other trees, and with equal success. Among these 
were a Doctor Harvey apple and a large codling, both‘ apparently 
in a hopeless state. They were, I imagine, of about the same age 
as the former, and to take a gardener’s estimate of them, their time 
was come; they were dying of old age. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. The renovation of these two has been quite as rapid and 
as effectual as the former under the same process of treatment. 

I am far from saying that there is no period to the duration of 
life in fruit trees, or that their productiveness can be indefinitely ex- 
tended by a dressing of paraffin when the state of their bark may seem 
to require it. All that I affirm (and, as the result of my experiments, 
without hesitation affirm) is that by the process I advocate orchard 
trees generally can be kept in good health and bearing for a much 
longer period than is found to be the case at present, that the trees 
themselves shall throw off their rusty and moss-grown state and assume 
a healthy and vigorous appearance; also, that the fruit they bear, 
instead of being misshapen and speckled and stunted, shall both in 
quantity and quality indicate in a very remarkable manner evidence 
of their more healthy condition. If from any cause the roots be 
defective of course no dressing of the bark will serve to renovate a 
tree; but so long as the roots are able to do their part, so long by 
carrying out this process will the tree be kept in condition. A time 
of decay must of necessity come to all things, and, although this 
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time cannot be altogether put off, it may be greatly accelerated, both 
in the animal and vegetable world, by inattention and neglect. There 
are so many influences at work tending to destroy life, that in both 
cases artificial means must be put in force to preserve life. 

With regard to the effect of this mode of treatment upon the 
quality of the fruit, I have had the most satisfactory evidence in the 
case of a Victoria plum tree. Some sixteen years ago, perhaps 
rather more, I planted two Victoria plums. The trees, which were 
well grown and healthy, soon came into bearing, and, as is usual with 
this sort of plum, produced very large crops. This continued for a 
few years, when the stems became foul with moss and lichens, and 
the shoots began to die at the ends. The quantity of fruit did not 
diminish, but it was undersized, spotted, and much of it fell from 
the trees before it was ripe. One tree went off very rapidly, and as it 
was believed to be quite useless it was cut down ; the roots of it, how- 
ever, when taken up, were found to be in a healthy and growing state. 
The other tree, as soon as I had proved the beneficial effects of 
paraffin, was dressed and has quite recovered its healthy state. It 
has made fresh wood, the bark is quite clean, and the fruit is in 
quality all that can be desired—large, clean-skinned, and with a rich 
bloom. Now with both these trees a gardener’s verdict would no doubt 
have been that they were useless; their roots were at fault, they had 
got down into the dead soil, and though the trees themselves were 
young, the roots could not support them. I have proved, and I 
trust satisfactorily, that this is not the reason. The bark, and the 
bark only, was at fault. From the roots of the tree that had been 
cut down, and which had been left in the ground for the following 
season, suckers had begun to grow. I am quite aware that with 
many worked trees the head will die while the roots continue to live. 
This is the result of an imperfect junction between the scion and 
the stock: but this was not the case here, there was nothing even to 
mark that the trees had been grafted. 

I have recorded my experience, and given the process in detail, 
in the hope that those whom it may concern will test the process for 
themselves. The paraffin used is the ordinary paraffin of commerce, 
sold at about 1s. the gallon. It is used pure and undiluted. The outer 
bark of the tree is rapidly but thoroughly painted over with it. Autumn, 
when the sap is down, is, in my opinion, the best season for applying 
the remedy, and the early spring, just before the sap begins to rise, 
would seem the fittest time for scraping clean the rusty bark from 
the stems and brushing off from the branches the dead moss and 
lichen. If any small patches of these have escaped the dressing, 
they can now be touched with the paraffin brush. Let the orchard 
owners of our south and south-western counties try the remedy. A 
single season will test its value. The autumn dressing of an orchard 
will show its effects the following spring, and I can assure them of 
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the most beneficial results. If they hesitate to take my remarks 
upon credit, let them select a certain number of their trees by way 
of making their own experiments. The expense can be no object to 
any one. Any number of trees can be dressed, including labour and 














the material, at an average of twopence or threepence a tree, and cleared 
the of dead wood also. Here is a simple means of relieving to some ex- 
aps tent the too prevalent agricultural distress. Let landlerds and 
ere tenants bestir themselves to put into their own pockets the two 
ith millions of money, the loss of which now impoverishes them and 
ra enriches foreigners. Let the trial, if so desired, be made on a mode- 
nd rate scale. Why could not a field of from five to ten acres in extent, 
hot on every farm where the land is suitable, be planted with orchard 
om trees, and profitable fruit grown where now unprofitable corn crops are 
sit raised ? There are of course many parts of the country where both 
W- soil and situation are unsuitable for the growth of fruits, but these 
te. exceptions are small in comparison with the extent of suitable land. 
of The tenant farmers to whom I have spoken on the subject are 
It quite ready to admit that a few acres of land under orchard culture 
in would be a benefit to them, but they stumble at the first outlay. 
ch As a class, it is notorious that tenant farmers move slowly, even 
bt in cases where their best interests are concerned. They put off as 
id landlords’ questions any alterations or improvements in the received 
re mode of cultivating their farms. This, however, is not wholly either 
I a landlords’ or a tenants’ question ; it is a matter of joint interest, in- 

le volving on the part of each a small outlay, and bringing to each a 
n profitable return. In the formation of a new orchard, the first out- 
- lay (which I shall presently show is really a very trifling sum per 
h acre) should in fairness be borne in a relative proportion by each 
é party. The orchard trees, being a permanent investment, should be 
d provided at the expense of the owners of the soil. The preparation 
p of the land and planting should be at the expense of the tenant. 
Where trees are planted in straight lines, on the quincunx arrange- 

’ ment, that is every four trees forming not a square but a diamond, or 

, in straight lines forming squares, in either case it takes about four 


dozen trees, at ten yards apart, to stock an acre of land. This, how- 
ever, is rather close planting; forty trees an acre are quite enough. 
From inquiries which I have made, it appears that any of our 
large growers will deliver, at almost any railway station, good 
standard orchard trees, where any quantity is taken, apples and 
pears at 1s. each, and plums and cherries at 1s. 3d. each. The 
landlord’s cost per acre could not, therefore, exceed 45s. or 50s., 
which sum would include stakes for the support of the trees, allowing 
three stakes to each tree. The cost to the tenant, in addition to the 
ordinary annual expense of cultivating the soil, would be entirely 
covered by the trifling sum of 3d. each tree, for planting and fixing 


the stakes for support of the trees. 
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The field selected should be a deep loam, and in good heart, 
underdrained, if the subsoil should require it, and in a somewhat 
sheltered situation, at any rate protected towards the north and 
north-east. It shouid be taken after a crop of white turnips have 
been fed off hy sheep during autumn and early winter, and the trees 
planted early in the spring. If it be intended to lay down the field 
in permanent grass, which is most desirable for an orchard, a crop 
of barley may be grown with the young grass seeds. This will pay 
rent &e. and yield a profit the first year, and, until the trees come 
into bearing, the grass crop will make the return. After this the 
double profit will begin, for it must be borne in mind that orchard 
trees are not a substitute for, but a valuable addition to surface crops. 
The plan adopted in Brittany and elsewhere on the Continent seems 
to answer very well, and can be carried out at a very trifling cost. 
The trees do not stand so thick upon the Jand as in ordinary orchard 
planting ; they are set in straight lines, with about double or triple 
the distance between the lines, and this open space is cultivated as 
ordinary arable land, with root crops and corn crops alternate years. 
In this case generally, a strip of grass, three or four yards broad, is 
left for the rows of the trees to stand upon and to mark the limits of 
the plough. 

There are several other methods of growing fruit available to our 
farmers, if only they could be persuaded to adopt them. Why should 
not the many vacant spaces upon farms, also hedge-rows, be planted 
with fruit trees? Tenant-farmers have grumbled, and at times cer- 
tainly not without reason, at the large oaks and elms, wholly the 
landlord’s property, growing upon hedge-rows, and overshadowing 
and impoverishing the soil, so that nothing would grow near them. 
In the interest both of landlord and tenant, this evil has been re- 
moved of late years to such an extent, that the hedge-rows of almost 
all large arable farms are now pretty well bare of timber. But 
surely no such objection could be made to fruit trees. They could 
not, if so planted, overshadow a crop or draw the land, and the 
tenant would reap the whole profit arising from them. In parts of 
Kent, and in one or two other places, I have seen damsons and 
bullace growing in the hedge-rows, and assisting materially by their 
produce to pay the rent of the land. This state of things, though 
scarce with us, is common enough abroad. In many parts, even the 
highways are made available for the growth of fruit. I call to 
mind rows of fine cherry trees just outside the city of Cleve in 
Prussia, on the way to Emmerich, large purple plums hanging thick 
upon trees planted on the waste by the roadsides in Franconian 
Switzerland, and apples in abundance growing along the way from 
Rudesheim to Johannisberg and by the Neckar round about Heidelberg. 
It is useless to object that our climate is not suitable to the growth 
of fruit trees. It may not be so suitable as the climate of many 
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places on the Continent, but notwithstanding, we do grow fruit, and 
in spite of the neglected state generally of our orchard trees, we 
grow it with a profit, and we might grow infinitely more. From 
the experiments which I have given in detail, I have no hesitation 
in asserting that the 184,863 acres of land which are now under 
orchard culture could be made to yield an infinitely larger return 
than at present, if the trees were carefully treated by the process 1 
advocate. Not every soil or situation is adapted to the growth of 
fruit trees, but there are thousands of acres well adapted where no 
fruit trees are permitted to grow. 
Henry P. Dwnsrer. 


Wood Bastwick Vicarage. 
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THE SUN’S CORONA. 


AmonG the most interesting, but seemingly most intractable, problems 
presented to the students of science, are those connected with the 
mysterious solar appendage called the corona. For many years 
astronomers were not able to decide, thongh in reality they had evi- 
dence enough on which to base an opinion, whether the corona is a 
solar appendage or not. LEclipse after eclipse passed, and still the 
imperfect drawings and descriptions by observers at different stations 
gave little support to the true theory. It was clear that, if the 
corona belongs to the sun, all the pictures should show the same 
general features from whatever part of the earth’s surface they were 
taken. Butso far was this from being the case, that, on the strength 
of the wide differences between various pictures of the corona during 
the same total eclipse, many were led to believe that the corona is 
a merely optical phenomenon, variously figured according as it is 
seen by different eyes, precisely as the rays seen around a bright 
star (but having, of course, no real existence) are differently shaped 
for every observer who sees them. But at last the true theory of 
the corona in this respect was established, and all astronomers re- 
cognised what had long been obvious to those of them who were 
mathematicians, that they had to deal in the corona with a stupen- 
dous solar appendage. Further and further from the sun’s surface 
this appendage was traced, till it was seen that it merges into the 
zodiacal (so to name the solar appendage which produces what we 
call the zodiacal light). Closer and closer became the scrutiny to 
which its structure was subjected, until at length the complicated 
system of streamers—curved and straight, continuous and broken-— 
shown in the engravings illustrating Mr. Ranyard’s admirable mono- 
graph on solar eclipses (a large recent volume of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Astronomical Society ’) was fully recognised ; while even that, 
complicated though it is, is known to indicate but the general 
features of a real structure more complicated still. 

But the very fulness of the knowledge astronomers had gained 
respecting the corona, as seen on special occasions, only showed them 
how little they could really learn about this marvellous solar appen- 
dage, unless they could see it and watch it when the sun is not 
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eclipsed. 
ture so vast and so complicated, and situated in a region exposed to 


the action of intense light and heat, to say nothing of intense gravi- 
tating force, and probably of even more active repulsive energies, 
must be exceedingly important, and must be varied and complicated 
in like degree. But what chance was there that the nature of these 
processes could be ascertained when the corona could only be seen 
at long intervals, and then only for a very short time and under 
unfavourable conditions? It has been calculated that, adding together 
all the minutes of total solar eclipse during an entire century, we 
obtain a period of about eight days—eight days in 36,525, or only 
about one part in 8,566—during which the corona can be observed. 
But even this computation fails to indicate the real relative shortness 
of the time during which the corona is visible. For it is obvious 
that could a single observer see the corona each time when it is 
visible throughout a century, he would have a much better chance 
of forming an opinion than any number of observers seeing the 
corona as astronomers have hitherto been able ‘to see it; that is, each 
on some four or five occasions at the outside, during from two to six 
minutes. No man has ever yet seen the corona during (in all) a full 
half-hour, and it is exceedingly unlikely that any man ever will. 
How can satisfactory information be expected from observations thus 
limited, scattered over four or five different occasions on which the 
corona has been seen; now in winter, now in summer; at one time 
in the northern hemisphere, at another in the southern; through 
clear skies on one occasion, in the midst of scattered cloud and haze 
on another ? 

If we consider what astronomers learned about the coloured pro- 
minences before the method was devised by which these can be seen 
without the aid of an eclipse, we shall be able to form a just idea of 
the utterly unsatisfactory nature of our present knowledge respecting 
the corona, compared with that which we may hope to obtain 
when the corona can be studied day after day and year after year. 

The prominences had been recognised as solar appendages as 
early as the year 1851, though it was not until 1860 that they were 
photographed ut different stations, and thus unmistakably identified 
as great masses of ruddy matter extending twenty, thirty, fifty, in 
some cases even eighty or a hundred thousand miles from the surface 
of the sun. Thereafter, until 1868, no important discovery was 
made respecting them. Till then it was maintained by different 
astronomers (1) that the prominences are great rose-tinted solar 
mountains, standing above the general level of the photosphere, like 
mighty icebergs above a glowing sea, only it was seen that they must 
be intensely heated ; (2) that they are great luminous clouds in the 
solar atmosphere ; (3) that they are vast masses of glowing gas. The 
eclipse of 1868 showed what they really are, proving the third of 


They saw that the processes taking place within a struc- 
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these hypotheses to be the only true one. It was found that the 
coloured prominences shine only with a few special tints, a ruddy 
tint, a yellow-orange tint, and a greenish-blue tint being conspicuous 
among some nine or ten several colours detected by Rayet, John 
Herschel (son of the great Sir John), Janssen, and other observers, 

It is not saying too much to assert that what was then demon- 
strated was the last of the discoveries which could have been made 
respecting the sun’s coloured flames if no new method had been in- 
vented for cbserving them. But very soon after, in fact, the very 
next day, such a method was invented and put in practice—a method 
which, extended and perfected by Mr. Huggins, enabled astronomers 
to watch the prominences systematically whenever or wherever the 
sky is clear. We know now, thanks to this invention, what gases 
and vapours are present in the sun’s coloured flames, and in that 
lower stratum called the sierra by its first observers (Grant, Secchi, 
and others), but named by some who preferred long words, and in 
this case chanced to be ignorant of Greek, the chromosphere (as one 
might call a photograph a phograph). In the great prominences 
we find glowing hydrogen and sodium, and another gas whose identity 
has not yet been determined. In the sierra or chromatosphere the 
presence and nature of many other vapours are noted. The move- 
ments and changes of the prominences from day to day have been 
followed. Their relation to sun spots has been determined. They 
have been classified according to the various forms of cloud-like and 
jet-like prominences. The rates at which the gases forming them 
move from and towards the sun’s surface, or in cyclonic whirls athwart 
that surface, have been determined. In fine, nearly all that we know 
about the prominences now has been ascertained since the method 
was invented by which they are rendered visible without the aid of 
an eclipse, and could not possibly have been learned had not that 
method been invented. 

It was natural, then, that astronomers should anxiously inquire 
whether some method might not be devised by which the yet more 
interesting problems associated with the corona might be as success- 
fully dealt with. 

Yet how hopeless at first view the problem seems! 

As the sun’s disc is more and more covered by the moon in an 
eclipse, the astronomer still looks in vain for the corona until a few 
seconds before totality begins. It is not until the sun is quite hidden 
by the moon that the outer parts of the corona can be seen. The 
use of the most powerful telescope, so far from rendering the corona 
visible earlier as totality approaches, or later after it is over, pro- 
duces the reverse effect. The corona is best seen as a whole during 
eclipse without any telescopic aid at all; and no one has ever seen 
with the telescope the long rays and streamers which are visible under 
favow able conditions to the unaided eye. 
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But it will be said, so much was known of the coloured promi- 
nences, and these can be seen without eclipse; why should not the 
same happen with the corona also? 

There was reason at one time for supposing that something like 
this might happen. To explain the matter, and to show also in 
what respects the problem of the corona differs from the problem of 
the prominences, I must briefly describe the way in which these last 
are rendered visible without the aid of an eclipse. 

It was shown that the prominences are great masses of glowing 
gas—glowing hydrogen in the main—so soon as it was discovered 
that they shine with certain special tints. The light of a promi- 
nence, analysed by the spectroscope, does not give a rainbow-tinted 
ribbon as the light of the sun or of the sky does, but only a certain 
number of bright bands lying across the breadth of the tract along 
which the rainbow-tinted ribbon formed from sunlight falls. If the 
light is received through a circular opening, the ordinary spectrum 
is in reality made up of a multitude of circular images. There are 
thousands of images of all tints of red, from the deep red, almost 
brown, tint of the very end of the visible spectrum to the orange-red 
where the orange part of the spectrum begins. Then there are 
thousands of orange images of all tints between orange-red and 
orange-yellow ; thousands of yellow images; thousands of green ones, 
of blue, of indigo, and lastly, of violet images. Tens of thousands 
of images there are, of all the colours of the rainbow, all so merging 
into each other along the entire length of the spectrum that none 
can be separately seen. It is the same if the aperture is square or 
oblong, unless it is very narrow, when if its length lies athwart the 
spectrum, though the separate images cannot actually be discerned, 
the absence of many tints in sunlight is shown by multitudinous 
dark lines across the breadth of the spectrum, these being really 
places where images of the hole through which the light comes are 
wanting. But if the light of one of the sun’s coloured prominences 
were allowed to pass through a circular hole and received on a prism, 
as in Newton’s familiar experiment with sunlight, there would only 
be formed a few circular images of the hole, some brighter, some 
fainter ; the most conspicuous being a red image, an orange-yellow 
one, and a green-blue one. The experiment has not been tried, for 
the simple reason that during the precious moments of total solar 
eclipse the observer cannot waste time receiving prominence light 
through a hole upon a screen. He uses the retina of his eye for a 
screen, and there notes the special tints with which the prominences 
shine. Nor would there be any occasion for an aperture of special 
form. He could look through the spectroscope at the prominence 
itself, and see a red image, an orange-yellow image, and a greenish- 
blue image of the prominence in all its details. 

Now, if it had been found instead that the prominences shine 
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with all the colours of the rainbow, it would have been hopeless to 
attempt to see them when the sun is not eclipsed. The eye is 
unable to distinguish the minute excess of light received from that 
part of the sky in which, in reality, a prominence is shining, over 
the light received from neighbouring parts of the sky; and there is 
no optical contrivance whatever by which the slight difference (some- 
thing like the difference between 801 and 800) can be increased and 
so made perceptible, if both illuminations are received at the same 
time. We may increase both, but both being increased in equal 
degree we are in no way helped. 

If, however, we can in some way arrange matters so that a large 
proportion of the light from the sky does not reach the retina at all, 
while no such change is made in the amount of light from a pro- 
minence, the case is altered; and, owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the light of a coloured prominence, this is feasible enough. 
Suppose light from a prominence and the sky together passing 
through a circular hole, as in Newton’s experiment, and first falling 
on a white screen without prismatic dispersion. They would form 
together a white circular image, not differing appreciably from what 
would be seen if the light of the sky shone there alone. But if now 
we interpose the prism, or, if necessary, a battery of prisms, what 
will happen? Manifestly the light from the sky will form the 
usual rainbow-tinted spectrum, made up of multitudinous circular 
images, while the light from the prominence will only make its 
three images—one in the red part of the spectrum, one in the 
orange-yellow, and another in the green-blue. Each of these shines 
with about one-third of the total light from the prominence; but 
each part of the long rainbow-tinted ribbon, on which these images 
are projected, shines with but a small fraction of the total light 
from the sky. Thus the light of the three prominence images is 
much more likely to be discernible than—before the dispersion—the 
total light from the prominence. If they still remain invisible, 
owing to the light still remaining in the rainbow-tinted streak, we 
may increase the dispersion, making the streak longer and corre- 
spondingly fainter, but only throwing the images formed by the 
prominence light farther apart. It is evident that at last we must 
in this way make these images visible ; for we can make the rainbow- 
tinted streak as long as we please, and proportionately faint, while 
the images formed by the prominence light remain unchanged in 
brightness. 

In reality this has been the method by which the coloured 
prominences have been rendered visible, although they have never 
been seen op a screen in the manner described; for as they have 
been actually seen, the retina of the eye has simply replaced the 
screen of Newton’s experiment. The principle is the same on either 


plan. It may be briefly expressed thus :—The light of the sky is of 
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thousands, tens of thousands, of tints; the light of a coloured 
prominence belongs almost entirely to three tints only: when we 
sift out both kinds of light we have each tint of sky light having a 
very small fraction of the whole light from the sky, while the light 
from each of the three tints of a prominence is very nea-v a full 
third of the whole light ; thus, however greatly the sky light exce. 4s 
the prominence light before dispersion, the red tint from the sky 
light is alone not able to master the red prominence tint, nor the 
orange-yellow to master the orange-yellow, nor the green-blue the 
green-blue. Combined, the multitudinous tints of sunlight, as re- 
ceived from the bright sky, overmaster utterly the three prominence 
tints; but each of these three prominence tints can contend success- 
fully against any one of the myriads of sky-light tints. 

Now let us consider what means may be employed to show the 
solar corona without an eclipse. 

When we analyse the light of the corona with the spectroscope we 
find that the greater portion is, like the light of the sky, of all the 
colours of the rainbow. It is true that during the total eclipse of 
June 1869 the American astronomers found that a part of the corona’s 
light is of a special tint of green ; and this observation was confirmed 
during the eclipse of December 1870. But it was evident, from the 
faintness of these tints, and the existence of a rainbow-tinted back- 
ground, formed by the spectroscopic dispersion of the rest of the 
corona’s light, that only a very minute proportion of the total light 
from the corona was of this special tint. In later eclipses it was 
shown that the green tints (for another had been detected) are not 
even always present. In 1871, during the second Indian eclipse, it 
was proved that a considerable portion of the corona’s light is re- 
flected sunlight, for the dark lines peculiar to sunlight were seen by 
Janssen in the spectrum of the corona. 

At this stage of the inquiry matters had not a very hopeful 
aspect. I had myself made a suggestion respecting the corona 
which, had a larger share of its light belonged to a specific green 
tint, might have led to the corona being seen as desired. I proposed 
that the light from the sun and the region around him should pass 
through a green absorptive medium (solid or liquid), and then form 
an image in the usual way on a screen, only that the screen should 
be of the precise colour of the green coronal tint we are considering. 
The part of the screen on which the sun’s image would fall in this 
way, was to be cut away—that is, a suitably sized circular hole cut 
out of the screen—so that his overwhelmingly brilliant rays should 
not tax the eye, strained to detect, if possible, the faint light of the 
corona. But there would have been little chance, as I pointed out, that 
the mere use of a green absorptive medium and of a green reflective 
surface would make the corona visible. My main reliance had been 
on spectroscopic dispersion. I hoped that the illuminated card, if 
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examined through a spectroscope adjusted to the green coronal tint,. 
would show the corona, just as we see a prominence through a spec- 
troscope adjusted to the red, or to the orange-yellow, or to the 
greenish-blue prominence tint. 

But this method never really had a chance of success. The green 
tint of the corona is altogether too faint to show the corona without 
an eclipse, as was shown in 1871 by the circumstance that it will 
not give an image of the corona even during totality. 

It seemed, till last May, that astronomers must give up all idea 
of seeing the corona except during the occasions of eclipses. But 
during the eclipse of May 17 last the spectrum of the corona was 
photographed, and a peculiarity was thus indicated which again re- 
newed the hope that the corona might be systematically studied. 
The photograph showed that the part of the corona’s light which 
belongs to the violet end of the spectrum is much stronger than the 
rest. There is no definite tint of violet which includes a considerable 
portion of the coronal light, but there is a general superiority of 
strength throughout the indigo and violet parts of the coronal 
spectrum. 

This being so, the spectroscopic method applied to the promi- 
nences could not be applied to the corona. That this is so will be 
seen at once if we consider the matter in the light of Newton’s 
experiment, as we have already considered the visibility of the 
prominences. Taking sky light and prominence light together, we 
had a rainbow-tinted spectrum formed by multitudinous tints ot 
light from the sunlit sky, along which three prominence images 
could be seen—one in the red, one in the orange-yellow, and one in 
the green-blue. Taking sky light and coronal light together, we 
should have a rainbow-tinted spectrum from the sky light as before, 
and in addition a rainbow-tinted spectrum, stronger in the violet 
part, from the corona. We might or might not be able to detect 
the relative excess of violet light; but whether we did or not, we- 
should see nothing of the coronal figure. If the rainbow-tinted 
spectrum of the sky light were entirely removed, as during total 
eclipse for instance, no image of the corona would be seen in this 
way, for the relatively strong violet part of the coronal spectrum 
which would be seen would be made up of multitudinous violet 
images blended indistinguishably together. 

But although the spectroscopic method would not be in this way 
available, the absorptive method—that is, the use of coloured media 
—would apply very favourably to this case. For while we know of 
no absorptive media that allow only light of certain definite tints 
to pass through, we can always find a medium which will allow an 
excess of light of any of the spectral colours to pass while the other 
colours are absorbed. We can test the absorptive qualities of various 
media for this purpose most exactly by means of the spectroscope ; 
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for the mere colour of a medium, as judged by the eye, is no sufficient 
test of its absorptive capacity for particular spectral tints: a medium 
green to the eye may be found under spectral analysis not to suffer 
green rays to pass—to be opaque to such rays—but to let yellow and 
blue rays pass in such proportions as to produce the observed green 
light. 

Selecting suitable violet absorptive media, Mr. Huggins thought 
of trying to see the corona by means of its excess of violet light. ‘It 
appeared to me by no means improbable,’ he writes, ‘ that the corona’ 
(after its light had been thus sifted) ‘ would be able so far to hold its 
own against the atmospheric glare, that the parts of the sky imme- 
diately about the sun, where the corona was present, would be in a 
sensible degree brighter than the adjoining parts, where the atmo- 
spheric light alone was present.’ He did not, however, thus see the 
corona. He saw reasons for not attempting thus to see it. ‘It 
was obvious,’ he says, ‘that in our climate and low down on the 
earth’s surface, even with the aid of suitable screens, the addition 
of the coronal light behind would be able to increase but in very 
small degree the illumination of the sky at those places where it was 
present ’—which is another way of saying that it would be impossible 
to discern the form and figure of the corona. Then, again, the 
portion of the light on which reliance was placed, namely, the violet, 
is not such light as our eyes are readily able to deal with so as to 
recognise small differences of illumination. It is much easier to 
detect slight differences in the brightness of red, yellow, or green 
light, than corresponding differences in violet light. 

It occurred then to Mr. Huggins that he would attempt what, if 
he succeeded, would be of far greater value. There was another 
consideration of importance. He remarks, ‘ The corona is an object 
of very complex form, and full of details depending on small 


‘differences of illumination ; so that, even if it could be glimpsed by 


the eye, it could scarcely be expected that observations of a sufficiently 
precise character could be made to permit of the detection of the 
more ordinary changes which are doubtless taking place in it.’ 
What, then, Mr. Huggins planned was from the first to use photo- 
graphy, which possesses extreme sensitiveness in the discrimination 
of minute differences of illumination. It also possesses, Mr. Huggins 
notes, the enormous advantage of furnishing from an instantaneous 
exposure a permanent record of the most complex forms. ‘I have 
satisfied myself, he says, ‘ by some laboratory experiments, that, 
under suitable conditions of exposure and development, a photogra- 
phic plate can be made to record minute differences of illumination 


existing in different parts of a bright object, such as a sheet of 


drawing-paper, which are so subtile as to be at the very limit of the 
power of recognition of a trained eye, and even, as it appeared to 
me, of those which surpass that limit.’ 
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To increase his chance of success, Mr. Huggins soon substituted 
a reflecting telescope for the refracting instrument he had at first 
employed. He used a Newtonian reflector, having a mirror six inches 
in diameter. We need not describe the contrivances used to obtain 
on the photographic plate an image of the region around the sun 
(and the sun itself) after absorption of all but the violet light; for 
the description would not be intelligible except to those familiar with 
photographic telescopy. The violet medium employed was at first 
violet glass (pot—that is, not merely flasbed with a violet tint, but 
the glass itself so tinted); afterwards a strong and newly made solu- 
tion of potassic permanganate in a glass cell with carefully polished 
sides. 

After some trials Mr. Huggins satisfied himself that on every one 
of the plates an appearance strikingly resembling the corona could 
be detected. He would have waited until more distinct images had 
been obtained ; but, as he truly says, our climate is very unpropitious 
for such observations, and very few intervals, even of short duration, 
occur in which the atmospheric glare immediately around the sun is 
not very great. He therefore thought it best to describe his results 
at once, so that his method might be applied in other countries where 
the conditions are more favourable. In the meantime the results he 
has actually obtained are very promising. 

The work was begun at the end of May last, and the photographs 
were obtained between June and September. On twenty of them the 
coronal form appears. It does not consist merely of increased photo- 
graphic action around the sun; but there are distinct coronal forms 
and rays, admitting in the best plates of measurement and of drawings 
being made from them. The agreement in plates taken on different 
dajs, with different violet media, with the sun in different parts of 
the field, and attention being given to other necessary precautions, 
would seem to make it evident that the real corona was photographed, 
and not an optical phantom, the result of mere instrumental effects. 
There are some who think that the sun’s bright rays, received on the 
glass, and reflected from the back of the plate, have produced forms 
simulating those of the sun’s coronal radiance. But after carefully 
considering the precautions employed by Mr. Huggins, one of the 
most cautious and careful physicists living, I find it impossible to 
regard this explanation as admissible. 

The plates taken with very short exposures show the inner corona 
only, but its outline can be clearly seen when the plates are examined 
under suitable illumination. Increased exposure showed the curved 
rays and rifts peculiar to the outer corona, while the details of the 
inner corona were lost. ‘In the plates which were exposed for a long 
time,’ says Mr. Huggins, ‘not only the sun but the corona also is 
photographically reversed ; and in these plates, having the appearance 
of a positive, the white reversed portion of the corona is more readily 
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distinguished and followed in its irregularly sinuous outline than is the 
case in those plates where the sun only is reversed, and the corona 
appears as in the negative, dark.’ 

The opinion of those best qualified to judge is that Mr. Huggins 
has really accomplished the difficult task he attempted ; that at last 
we have the means of obtaining not only views, but permanent 
records of this great solar appendage. Professor Stokes, most cautious 
of physicists, regards the appearance on the plates as ‘ certainly very 
corona-like,’ and is ‘ disposed to think it probable that it is really due 
to the corona;’ which from him is equivalent to the expression of 
strong conviction on the part of any other physicist. Captain 
Abney, after careful comparison of the photographs with those 
obtained during the eclipse of last May, goes so far as to say that 
if Mr. Huggins’s photographs do not represent the real corona, 
those taken during the eclipse do not, either. Mr. Huggins himself, 
respecting whom I may say that a long experience assures me that 
he himself would be the severest critic of his own work, says that there 
remains little doubt that by the method described in his paper, but 
‘under better conditions of climate, and especially at considerable 
elevations, the corona may be distinctly photographed from day to 
day with a definiteness which would allow of the study of the changes 
which doubtless are always going on in it.’ By an adjustment of the 
times of exposure, either the brighter part of the corona near the sun, 
or the fainter exterior rays, could be obtained as might be desired. 

Then, too, there is good reason to believe that the method itself 
may, with practice and experience, be greatly improved. The sensi- 
bility of photographic plates, whether wet or dry, is being increased 
year after year. With advantage taken of every advance in experience, 
both respecting the corona itself and respecting the photographic 
art, we may well hope that the method thus happily inaugurated 
will be more and more successfully applied, until at last, taking ad- 
vantage of the numerous observatories existing in the Old and New 
World, and both north and south of the equator, we shall have daily 
records of the figure and changes of figure of the corona, and shall be 
at length enabled to determine its real structure and significance. 


Ricuarp A. PRoctor. 
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THE 


NEW DEPARTURE IN LEGAL REFORM. 


TuHE new code of procedure which came into operation on October 24 
in this year marks an important epoch in the history of legal reform, 
Like most beneficial measures, its announcement was greeted with a 
shower of criticism from totally opposite quarters, although from the 
nature of the subject it could not be assailed or defended on strict 
party lines. ‘The judges have used their powers too boldly,’ ex- 
claimed Sir Hardinge Giffard, animated by the instincts of true 
Conservatism. ‘They have not been courageous enough,’ retorted 
with equal consistency the law reformers of the advanced school. 
Veteran practitioners who had witnessed, and had survived, other 
changes of the kind dropped a quiet hint that it would have been 
better for the public if they had been taken more into confidence, 
and then resigned themselves to this added trouble with a suppressed 
sigh. Younger men, chiefly members of the outer Bar, were filled 
with alarm for the ancient privileges of their order, and when the 
Rules were on the point of signature, agitated for the formation of a 
Bar Committee to consider what should be done. In the Lower 
House the Incorporated Law Society presented a petition for delay. 
In the Upper House, Lord Bramwell undertook on behalf of the new 
Bar Committee to lodge a formal protest to the same effect. To this 
double fire the Premier yielded, and the second Saturday in August 
was assigned for the discussion of the entire question. 

The debate in the Commons hardly justified the consumption of 
valuable time expended on it. The general drift of the complaints 
made were: (1) that the Rules had been improperly framed in secret ; 
(2) that they tended to make the judges ‘ absolute despots’ in their 
own Courts. The former charge was wholly groundless, for the 
meetings of the framers had been made publicly known, and had 
been convened in strict conformity with the provisions of the Judi- 
cature Acts, 1873-81. In support of the latter, the sum of what was 
urged was: (1) that the Rules unduly checked the liberty of cross- 
examination ; (2) that they left it discretionary with the judges to 
decide what cases they should try themselves and what cases they 
should remit to a jury. The reply of the Law Officers of the Crown 
was at once obvious and complete, namely, that the discretion to 
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disallow irrelevant questions was already possessed by the Bench, the F 
New Rules being in that respect declaratory only, and that the single 
change they had made in our jury system was, as I shall hereafter 
more fully explain, to substitute in certain cases the order of a judge 
for a mere notice by the parties, the judge having no more option 
than before to refuse the order if applied for. The lawyers were 
thus divided against themselves, and the debate dwindled to a forensic 
contest in which the verdict was a foregone conclusion. Only two 
laymen ventured to interfere. One of these was Mr. Newdegate, 
who, by virtue of his encounters with Mr. Bradlaugh, has earned 
the brevet rank of a first-class litigant. The other was Mr. Henry 
Fowler, who observed that, ‘ although the New Rules were not every- 
thing that could be desired, they were a very decided step in the 
path of progress.’ Judges, he added with perfect truth, were not 
usually law reformers and they never would be, but when Parliament 
got from them so large an instalment as this, he thought they ought 
to take it thankfully and then ask for more. 

Mr. Fowler’s estimate of the value of the New Rules will be gene- 
rally accepted before many months are over. The work done is 
simply enormous, when it is remembered that the workmen could 
only work by snatches, and that they were already fully occupied 
otherwise. It involved the general revision and rearrangement of a 
vast body of orders and statutory enactments as to civil procedure 
and practice, including the existing Rules under the Judicature Acts, 
the Common Law Procedure Acts and Rules, the Consolidated General 
Orders, the Admiralty Rules, and many other miscellaneous matters. 
All this must be gratefully acknowledged. We are thankful, but we 
cannot afford to rest yet, for there still remains a good deal to do in 
order to perfect our legal procedure, and to further economise the 
time and strength of our judicial staff. 

Before discussing proposed changes, it will be well to state how 
those last made have come about, and in what they consist. This 
I shall endeavour to do in a manner entirely intelligible to the l 
lay reader, for whom, rather than for the profession, these pages are 
written. Improvements in the mode in which justice is administered 
are matter of public concern, and every educated member of the 
community, although not versed in technicalities, may take an interest 
in them. Just as, without being an electrical engineer, one may 
note the advances made in our dynamos, so, without being a practising 
lawyer, one may follow the growth of our legal procedure reform. It 
is not to be supposed that those who have personally suffered from 
the defects of the system will take the initiative in this good work, 
even if they were competent to do so. One might as well expect 
that a man who has had his leg cut off should devote his time to 
improving the instrument with which the operation had been per- 
formed. This duty the Legislature has wisely entrusted to the judges, 
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subject only to the control of Parliament. But the law of action 
and reaction is as powerful in the moral as in the physical world, 
and the judges will discharge their duty all the better if their efforts 
are understood and appreciated by their fellow-countrymen. In the 
language of one who afterwards became a very eminent member of 
their body, ‘no workjof reform, but of legal reform more especially, 
can be brought to a successful issue which is not encouraged and 
controlled by the vigilance of public opinion.’ Thus spoke Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, shortly before he was raised to the Bench, 
and his Words are, to say the least, as true now as when they were 
uttered more than half a century ago. 

The law reformer to whom we owe most for services rendered 
during the last ten years is unquestionably Lord Selborne. To his 
lot it fell in the session of 1873 to introduce the first ‘ Judicature 
Act,’ embodying the principal recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1867, of which, as Sir Roundell Palmer, he had been the 
prime mover. It is now a matter of history that this Act did three 
main things, namely: (1) consolidated the Superior Courts into one; 
(2) declared the supremacy of the principles of equity where, as was 
the case in a few instances, they were in direct conflict with those of 
the common law; (3) prescribed a set of rules founded on a simple 
and rational basis for the practical guidance of the ‘Supreme Court’ 
which it called into organic being. These rules were afterwards ex- 
panded into a more complete code under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of judges, and were incorporated in the Judicature Act, 1875, 
of which, owing to a change of ministry, Lord Cairns undertook the 
charge. The Judicature Acts did not, as is popularly believed, effect 
the fusion of law and equity so as to obliterate all distinction between 
them, nor was this the main problem with which the Judicature 
Commissioners were concerned. That problem was one of procedure, 
the difficulties attending its solution being due to the variations in 
the practice of the several co-ordinate and mutually independent 
tribunals by which justice was then administered. To insure uni- 
formity in this respect it was necessary that all these tribunals should 
be combined, and, this done, it was a comparatively easy task to 
harmonise the discrepancies between them. Previously to 1873 
several legislative attempts had been made in this direction, but 
they had only partly succeeded for want of recognition of the cardinal 
truth that the remedy lay not in the enlargement of separate juris- 
dictions, but in throwing down the barriers between the Courts and 
blending them all together. 

The radical change thus wrought in the constitution of the judi- 
ciary occasioned not a little disquietude in the minds of its individual 
members. The Chancery judges were at first disconcerted at having 
to throw aside evidence by affidavit, except on undisputed points, and 
to listen to and take down in writing oral testimony, followed, as it 
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often was, by lengthy cross-examination which they had not, or 
imagined they had not, power to curtail. On the other hand, their 
brethren at Westminster were staggered at being invited to handle 
the mysteries of equity without having gone through the initiatory 
rites—mysteries which the author of a common law treatise once 
compared to ‘the aroma of choice wines—a thing to be apprehended 
by a sort of subtle instinct, but not to be confined within the four walls 
of a proposition.’ The initial friction, however, gradually diminished 
and the machine soon got into working order. But its parts required 
further adjustment before it could move freely. This was effected by 
an Order in Council, issued in December 1880, which welded the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions into a 
single whole. Professional discontent at once found expression in 
remonstrances both from the Bench and the Bar. The late Chief 
Justice Cockburn had been greatly averse to this further consequen- 
tial reform, and it was probably out of deference to his views that it 
was so long delayed. Another eminent judge, Sir J. F. Stephen, 
contributed to this Review, in January 1881, an elaborate paper in 
which he condemned those recommendations of the majority of his 
brethren on which the Order was founded, not so much on account of 
the magnitude of the alteration in itself, as because ‘it appeared to 
him to be part of a set of coming changes calculated to impair the 
dignity and efficiency of the Bench by diminishing the importance 
of its duties.” The arguments employed, so far as they were based 
on the essential distinction between contentious litigation in the 
Common Law Division and the administrative work which falls to 
the share of the Chancery Division, were beside the point, inasmuch 
as it was no part of the scheme to unite those two Divisions. The 
alarm expressed lest the judges of first instance should be re- 
duced to the condition of Commissioners of Assize, deputed to try 
issues of fact only, has been shown to be groundless by subsequent 
experience. Those who have carefully examined Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
reasoning, characterised as it is by his high ability, have probably 
shared Lord Bramwell’s conviction, published in a letter to the Times 
in February 1881, that ‘the innovation which it attacked must have 
been rightly made when such a man could say so little against it.’ 

I have laid stress on the Order in Council of December 1880, 
because it was the immediate precursor of another important move, 
for which we are again indebted to the activity of the present Lord 
Chancellor in his character of law reformer. On the 7th of January 
1881, little more than three weeks after the issuing of the Order and 
more than a month before it could become law, Lord Selborne 
addressed a letter to Lord Coleridge requesting him to preside over a 
committee ‘to be formed for the purpose of considering what changes 
it might be desirable to make in the practice, pleading, and proce- 
dure of the High Court in connection with the projected union of the 
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three Common Law Divisions,’ and also—let this be specially noted— 
*as to the expediency of limiting any existing rights of appeal, 
Lord Selborne added that such of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee as could be carried into effect by rules would be submitted to 
the Committee of Judges appointed to make rules under the Judica. 
ture Acts. The report of this Committee, known as Lord Coleridge’s 
Committee, was made in the following May, and was at once communi- 
cated by the Lord Chancellor to all the other judges, who were invited 
to make suggestions upon it. Having been thus weighed and ex- 
amined, it was afterwards submitted to a Select Committee of the 
judicial body, distinguished as the ‘ Rule Committee,’ and the result 
of their deliberations upon it is the elaborate code which has just 
come into force. This code consists of 1,045 rules, of which, however, 
only 125 are new, and the germ of nearly all that is novel and 
striking in them is to be found in the report of Lord Coleridge's 
Committee.! 

In testing the worth of any system of legal procedure, the grand 
points to be attended to are (1) its efficiency, (2) its cheapness, (3) 
its rate of despatch. That system is the best in which all these are 
at a maximum at the same time. Efficiency of procedure, in the 
sense here attached to the phrase,? depends on the facilities which it 
affords for eliciting and putting in a neat shape the facts to which 
the law has to be applied. Its cheapness varies, other things being 
equal, in an inverse ratio to the length and number of steps which 
it requires, or allows, the parties to take between the commencement 
of an action and its close. Its rate of despatch depends partly on 
these steps and partly on the rapidity with which, when one step has 
been taken, the suitor is able to take the next in the series. The 
course of litigation may, to use a familiar simile, be likened to that 
of a railway train. Unnecessary multiplication of steps answers to 
circuitousness of route. Delay in getting over the steps, by reason 
of a block in the courts, answers to consumption of time at a station. 
But similes never ‘run on all fours.’ The traveller may suffer little 


1 This Committee comprised representatives of all three branches of the legal 
profession, the Bench, the Bar, and the solicitors. Its members, other than its 
President, Lord Coleridge, were the late Lord Justice James, Sir James Hannen, 
Mr. (now Lord) Justice Bowen, Lord Shand ;—the Attorney-General, the Solicitor 
General, Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Mathew, Mr. R. T. Reid (now Q.C., M.P.) ;—Mr. John 
Hollams, Mr. Charles Harrison ; of these two last, the former had been an active 
member of the Judicature Commission, and the latter had distinguished himself as an 
riginal contributor to the cause of law reform by a very able pamphlet on ‘Chamber 
Practice.’ The members of the Rule Committee, besides the Lord Chancellor, were 
the late Sir George Jessel, M.R., Sir J. Hannen, Lord Justice Lindley, Mr. Baron 
Pollock, Mr. Justice Manisty, Mr. (now Lord) Justice Fry. On the lamented death 
of Sir G. Jessel in the spring of this year, his place on the Committee was filled by 
Lord Justice Brett, who also succeeded him as Master of the Rolls. 

? Efficiency, it will be observed, is here used in its strict sense of power to do 
* work ;’ ‘ work ’ being, as in mechanics, independent of ‘time’ and ‘cost.’ 
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more than personal inconvenience from the faulty arrangements of 
the line ; defects in procedure always entail on the suitor loss both 
of time and money; for in litigation, as every one knows who has paid 
a lawyer’s bill, steps, time, and money are convertible terms. 

What, then, have the New Rules done towards supplying the three 
desiderata which have just been discussed, and what have they left un- 
done? This is what I now proceed to consider, and for convenience 
and clearness I shall group my observations under distinct heads. 

I. Pleadings.—The suggestion made by Lord Coleridge’s Com- 
mittee that no pleadings should be allowed unless by leave of a judge 
bas not been adopted, but the aim has been to dispense with them 
where needless, and to improve their style by substituting terse state- 
ments, in the nature of abstracts or summaries, for the longer narra- 
tive forms supplied by the Act of 1875, the models furnished being 
nearly as concise as the ‘particulars’ in use in the County Courts. 
It is believed that this is much the wiser plan of the two. The true 
function of all modern pleading is to inform the opposite party,, 
previously to the trial, of the nature of the case which will be set up in 
order to avoid his being taken by surprise, and so necessitating an 
adjournment to give him an opportunity of preparing his proofs 
in defence. And it is obvious that thus time and money are saved. 
The common law system of special pleading, about which much mis- 
apprehension prevails, did this effectually. It developed the precise 
point in controversy, and presented it in a shape fit for decision. If 
that point was found to consist of matter of fact, both plaintiff and 
defendant were apprised of the exact nature of the question to be 
decided by the jury, and were enabled to get ready their evidence 
accordingly. If, on the other hand, it turned out to be a matter of 
law, they had the means of immediately obtaining an adjudication 
upon it, without the expense and trouble of a trial, by referring the 
legal question so evolved to the determination of the judges. Chief 
Justice Tindal used to say that a long record made a short issue; he 
might have added with equal truth that where each party has fairly 
stated his case, it often turns out that there is no fact in dispute 
between them. What brought special pleading into discredit was (1) 
that it was ill adapted to cases where, as frequently happened, law 
and fact were inseparably mixed ; (2) that it was often made ridiculous 
by tautologous allegations and an over-strained observance of form. 
Along with this crept in the practice of pleading ‘the general issue,’ 
under which the defendant was permitted to bring forward matters. 
in confession and avoidance of which the plaintiff had no previous 
notice, and thus the entire benefits of the system were neutralised and 
lost. In this stage of its history common law pleading manifested 
two opposite vices, which unluckily were not mutually destructive, 
namely, (1) vague generality, (2) excessive subtlety and precision. 
The system of Chancery pleading ran into the opposite extreme. It 
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frequently obscured the issues amid a mass of verbiage, and as each 
allegation was, as a matter of course, made the subject of a long and 
searching interrogatory, the cost of the suit was thereby greatly 
increased. The forms under the Act of 1875 were a conscientious 
effort to steer a middle course between the baldness of the common 
law and the prolixity of the Chancery side, and under them pleadings 
have been drawn in all divisions of the High Court which have left 
nothing to be desired. But brevity and lucidity are not easily com- 
bined, and it was a prudent step to set before the profession a new 
series of models capable of being adapted by a fairly skilful hand to 
cases of ordinary occurrence, and of being imitated in the remainder, 
There are indeed occasions when pleadings may properly be 
omitted altogether, as for instance when the plaintiff seeks to recover 
a debt or liquidated demand in money, and here a summary judg- 
ment may be obtained upon mere service of the writ, with particulars 
of the debt or demand indorsed upon it, unless the defendant can 
satisfy the judge that he has a good defence on the merits, This 
was a provision of the Rules of 1875, and an examination of the judicial 
statistics shows that it was an exceedingly valuable one, as tending 
to economise public time by disposing of a large number of actions 
before they came into court. I only notice this here because the 
New Rules extend this summary process to the recovery of land by a 
landlord from a tenant who holds over after his term has expired, or 
his tenure has been cut short by notice to quit. A great deal of 
needless alarm has been expressed in the public press as to the effect 
of this innovation, which is not without statutory precedent, and 
cannot, as has been alleged, be made an instrument of arbitrary 
eviction, since the judge can always give leave to defend, and will, 
of course, do so if circumstances warrant it. The suggestion of the 
extension came from the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, 
which pointed out the delay that frequently takes place in the trial 
of actions of ejectment to which there is really no defence, and the 
great hardship on rightful owners in being kept out of possession by 
tenants in a state of insolvency, who, knowing that not a penny of 
costs can be got out of them, stick to a house or a bit of land without 
a particle of justification.® 
II. Discovery.—The New Rules place considerable restraint on 
the power of delivering interrogatories for the examination of the 
opposite party, such interrogatories being competent, as of right, 
only in actions for fraud or breach of trust, and in all other cases 


* Complaint has been made from the Bench, and was repeated in the House of 
Commons by more than one speaker, that ‘demurrers’ have now been abolished. 
This is so in form, but all their virtue is preserved. The function of a demurrer was 
to raise a point of law or construction on admitted facts or documents, but it 
required these facts and documents to be set out in a pleading. The New Rules 
enable the point to be decided without this formality, and, therefore, at less cost 
and with as little delay. 
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requiring the leave of the judge. They also provide that either 
party is to be at liberty to call on the other to admit, for the purposes 
of the litigation only, any specific facts, and if this is neglected or 
refused, they throw on his opponent the cost of proving these facts, 
whatever the result of the action may be. There can be no doubt, 
as Lord Coleridge’s Committee observed, that an oppressive use had 
been frequently made of the power of obtaining discovery which the 
old procedure permitted. It was often employed for the purpose of 
endeavouring to manufacture a case, and as a means of harassing an 
adversary the temptation to resort to it was irresistible. Again, as 
the same Committee stated, great expense was frequently caused by 
the proof of facts about which there ought to have been no dispute, 
and the notice to admit such facts was recommended by them, as it | 
; 
| 















had previously been by the Judicature Commission of 1867. In- 
deed, admissions of this kind as applied to documents were in use 
long before the Judicature Acts, and this extension of them to spe- 
cific facts was originally suggested by the Common Law Commissioners nt 
in their second report of 1830. The language in which they did so / 
is worth quoting :— i] 







It would be very desirable that the principle of the measure [for procuring the 
admission of documents] should be extended to all such distinct facts as might, if 
special pleading were employed, be made the subject of special allegation. Little 
difficulty would be experienced in doing this if the facts to be proposed for admis- 
sion were always such as lie within the knowledge of the party to whom the 
proposal is made. But in cases of contested title this must frequently be other- 
wise. To judge whether the matters proposed can safely be admitted, inquiry 
must often be instituted, and consequent expense incurred, And although no 
inquiry should be really necessary, it is to be feared that the proposal would in 
many cases be made a convenient pretext for additional charges, and the total cost 
of suit would be increased rather than diminished. On these grounds, we have 
reluctantly confined our proposition to written documents, though we cannot but 
feel that an unsuccessful party in a fair contest ought not to be burdened with the 
cost of proving a long detail of facts which he has had no opportunity of admitting, 
and which he might have admitted on the record if they had been specially 
pleaded. Should the regulations now suggested be found to operate as beneficially i) 
as we anticipate, we are not without hope that the principle of them may be found | 
capable of further extension hereafter. 














This hope has been at length realised after the lapse of fifty-three 
years. The suggestion has been a long time coming to its birth ; may 
the apprehensions of evil which its authors entertained vanish before 
professional honour, as a bad drearh is dissipated by the light of day. 

III. Conduct of the case.—No provision of the New Rules has been 
more vehemently attacked than that which proposes to vest in a 
judicial officer a limited control over the earlier stages of an action 
by what is called ‘the summons for directions,’ instead of, as hitherto, 
leaving these preliminaries to the unfettered discretion of the parties 
(or rather of their legal advisers), subject only to the penalty of costs. 
The effect of the alteration, it is objected, is to deprive the suitor of 
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the right of conducting his case in the way which he deems most 
conducive to his own interest, and to impose on the master, by whom 
it is assumed the summons will be heard, an impracticable task. It 
must be confessed that the Rules which deal with this matter are not 
very clearly drawn, and no light whatever is thrown upon them by 
the prescribed form of summons, which is a skeleton with the vertebra 
removed, and only the extremities remaining. The success of this 
novel experiment—novel, that is, in England, for the principle which 
underlies it is familiar to practitioners beyond the Tweed—will depend 
on the quality of the official before whom it is made. It is not to 
be expected that a master or chief clerk, unless he receives some 
afflatus of legal prophecy, can foresee what is the course which an 
action ought to take, what are the precise issues of fact and law 
involved in it, and how they may best be tried. These problems 
require for their solution great knowledge, experience, and acumen, 
such as can only be gained by actual practice in the courts. It is, 
certainly, not possessed by any official engaged in the administra- 
tion of justice under the degree of a judge, and even the judges will 
not do this work well unless they devote much more time to it than 
they can at present afford. For some inscrutable reason, the judges 
of the Chancery Division only sit in chambers after a hard day’s work 
in court, and although the practice in the Queen’s Bench Division is 
different, the chamber matters there are already so heavy that any 
additional burden will be sorely felt. The load, indeed, has been 
somewhat lightened (1) by the relegation to a master of all summonses 
under the Debtors Act, 1869, and (2) by reducing to reasonable 
limits the administration in the Chancery Division of the estates of 
deceased persons, thus putting an end to a grave professional scandal. 
But, asa set off to this measure of relief, it must be remembered that 
any large amendments of procedure involve troublesome questions of 
interpretation, and call for numerous interlocutory decisions until 
the new practice has become settled. On the whole, however, and in 
spite of the ridicule which in some quarters has been heaped on the 
‘Summons for Directions,’ on account of its ‘ omnibus’ character, it 
may ultimately prove a great boon to the suitor if, by due economy 
of judicial strength, it can be dealt with by the fitting authority. 
And not the least interesting feature in the working of the Rules will 
be to watch the development of this Scotch bantling in the land of 
its adoption. 

Hitherto I have considered the alterations made in procedure 
down to the stage when notice of trial is given, and the action is ‘set 
down.’ But it is useless to reduce the initial cost unless the trial 
can itself be reached within a reasonable time. To recur to the 
simile already employed, a train will be delayed by the aggregate 
amount of the stoppages of all the trains ahead of it, if all have 
started for the same terminus; and if these stoppages occasion undue 
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wrong in the method by which the traffic is sent forward. A few 
statistics will suffice to show our shortcomings in this respect. At 
the opening of last Trinity sittings there were 850 causes and 
matters in arrear in the Chancery Division alone—an increase of 214 
over the number for the corresponding period of 1882. In the 
Queen’s Bench Division there was an arrear of 876 cases, of which 
603 were actions for trial with juries in Middlesex. In the Probate 
and Admiralty Division the arrears numbered 324. In the Appeal 
Court they were 296. In the first week of July last there were 627 
causes waiting to be heard in the Queen’s Bench Division alone, and 
when the first of these is attacked in the present month of November 
the number will have been largely augmented by those set down for 
hearing during the long vacation. In the first week of the same 
July the judicial staff, whose business it is to cope with these arrears, 
underwent a serious diminution, three out of the six Lords Justices 
of Appeal being taken away on circuit, so that only one Court of Appeal 
could be formed, while nine out of the fifteen judges of the Queen's 
Bench Division, and one of the five judges of the Chancery Divi- 
sion left London on the same duty. These figures and facts speak 
for themselves and require no comment. 

What is the remedy? It is to be found either (1) in an increase 
of judges, or (2) in the economy of existing judicial strength. To 
the first there are serious objections, independently of the demand 
which it makes on the public purse, and it should not be resorted to 
until every expedient that will conduce to the second has been tried. 
But we are far from having exhausted our expedients. There are 
several ways in which our existing judicial strength may be further 
economised, some of them being within the powers already vested 
in the judges, while others can only be effectuated by legislation. 
Among those with which the judges are competent to deal may be 
classed the restriction of trial by jury in civil cases, and the curtailing 
of the functions of the Divisional Courts ; to those which appear to 
be beyond their present powers belongs the rearrangement of the 
circuit system—a reform of pressing necessity, and lying, it may be 
hoped, in the immediate future. I propose to devote the remainder 
of this paper to the consideration of these topics in the order just 
mentioned. 

IV. Juries.—It is a mistake to suppose, as I have already 
pointed out, that the New Rules seriously interfere with trial by jury 
in civil cases. All that they do is to throw a very slight impediment 
in the way of its exercise. As the law previously stood, there were 
numerous actions in which a jury trial could not be had; namely, 
those assigned by the Judicature Acts to the Chancery Division, as 
well as those which required a prolonged examination of documents 
or accounts, or some scientific investigation for which a jury was an 
VoL. XIV.—No. 81. 3N 
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inconvenient tribunal. But even in that class of actions which 
admitted a jury, it was imperative on the party seeking one to 
‘signify’ his desire for it. The only difference that the New Rules 
make is that, in six specified actions, this desire must be ‘ signified’ 
in one way, and in all other actions where a jury can be had it must 
be ‘signified’ in another way. In actions for (1) slander, (2) libel, 
(3) false imprisonment, (4) malicious prosecution, (5) seduction, (6) 
breach of promise of marriage, the desire for a jury must be made 
known by giving. notice to the opposite party. In all other jury 
actions the desire must be made known by applying for a judge’s order, 
which, however, cannot be withheld. The distinction is certainly 
fine, but with a large majority of litigants the wish for a jury is so 
faint that anything that breaks the force of habit will extinguish it 
altogether. It seems to have been assumed by the framers of the 
Rules that the wish in question might survive the notice, because the 
notice is now given as a matter of course by the legal adviser, but 
that it would not survive the unusual effort to obtain the order, 
because before the order can be had the legal adviser is likely to 
pause and consider whether his client really wants a jury or not, 
This, at least, is the only explanation of the very small change 
brought about by the Rules in the matter of juries that I can suggest, 
and, subtle as it may seem, it is probably the true one. In the 
County Courts, where a jury is optional, but an active step has to be 
taken to obtain one, the proportion of jury to non-jury cases is about 
that of 1 to 600. 

The jury system in civil cases is, in truth, a relic of an age when 
judges were supposed to be capable of being bribed or corruptly 
influenced in some other way; and, indeed, it is not a hundred 
years since scientific writers on law made this imputation part of 
their argument in favour of its continuance. Thus Paley writes in 


1785 :— 


As the judge is known beforehand he is accessible to the parties, and there 
exists a possibility of secret management and undue practices. The judge imparts 
to the jury the benefit of his erudition and experience ; the jury by their disinterest- 
edness check any corrupt partialities which previous application may have 
produced in the judge. If the determination were left to the judge the party 
might suffer under the superior interest of his adversary ; if it were left to an 
uninitiated jury his rights would be still in danger from the ignorance of those 
who were to decide upon them. The present wise admixture of chance and 
choice in the constitution of the court in which his cause is tried guards him 
equally against the fear of injury from either of these causes.‘ 


Is there a single sane man or woman in England with whom this 
argument would have the slightest weight at the present day? 
‘Influence’ is no doubt still exerted, and that of a very powerful 


‘ Moral ani Political Philosophy, Book VI. chap. viii. ‘On the Administration of 
Justice.’ 
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kind, but it is no longer brought to bear upon the judge, but on the 

, It is well known that to have the last word in a jury trial— 
technically called the reply—is of the greatest advantage. So great 
is it felt to be in practice that with the view of securing it the 
counsel for the defendant frequently avoids calling witnesses, even 
though they would improve his case. The exercise of a wise discre- 
tion on this point is one of the most delicate and difficult parts of the 
duties of an advocate at Nisi Prius. 

Let us try the question in another way. A fair test of the value 
of an institution is this. Supposing it did not exist, should we set 
about to establish it? Would any one who had any belief in his case, 
if he had never heard of a jury before, think of entrusting the decision 
of it to twelve men who, for all he can tell, have not been in the habit 
of exercising their intelligence—who certainly have not been in the 
habit of exercising it in concert—shut up in a close court, rather than 
toaman of known integrity, trained experience, and general knowledge 
of the world, accustomed to deal with such questions all his life long ? 
The experiment was tried in Scotland in 1815 when juries were 
introduced there by Act of Parliament. What has been the result ? 
Ithas turned out a distinct failure. Merchants in Glasgow have been 
heard to say they would rather surrender their rights and interests 
than submit their case to a jury of their countrymen. 

But, at all events, a jury is free from prejudices? On this head 


I must again quote Lord Bramwell, because his testimony will hardly 
be gainsaid. This is what he told the Law Courts Commission after 
thirteen years’ experience of juries as a judge, and a long brilliant 
career as an advocate before them :— 


In an action against a railway company juries generally go wrong; in actions 
for discharging a servant they generally go wrong; in actions by a tradesman 
against a gentleman, where the question is whether articles supplied were necessary 
for his wife, they are sure to go wrong; in actions of malicious prosecution® they 
are always wrong. You may say to them—‘ The question is not whether the man 
is innocent, but whether there is absence of reasonable cause and malice ’—but in 
vain. They find for the innocent man. In cases of running down® they gener- 
ally find for the plaintiff ; so much so that a man who has run down another, if he 
is wise, will bring the action first. I have been in cases myself where each party 
has brought an action, and each has recovered. 


5 This, it will be remembered, is one of the ‘six excepted actions’ in the New 
Rules, 

* Ina running down case tried before Mr. Justice Day in the summer of last 
year a verdict had been given for the plaintiff for 1007. The plaintiff was the widow 
of aman who had been run over by a van, and the testimony, as is usual in such 
cases, was conflicting. Although the learned judge was strongly of opinion that the 
deceased was in fault, the jury took the view that a man with a wife and family was 
less likely to have been careless, when carelessness would lose him his life, than the 
driver of a van, who at the most would lose his situation. On an application for a 
new trial the Divisional Court considered the case for the plaintiff so hopeless, that, 
instead of ordering a new trial, which would probably have resulted in a like verdict, 
it directed j udgment to be forthwith entered in favour of the defendant, 
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Probably if asked to explain this paradox the jury would answer that, 
while the judge looked only to the strict letter of the law, they took 
a more liberal and enlarged view according to the ‘ morality’ of the 
case. A verdict so gained is only a temporary triumph, and inevi- 
tably results in an order for a new trial. 

It will be retorted that, although this liability to error may hold 
good in the case of a common jury, aspecial jury is exempt from such 
failings. But what are the qualifications of a special jury, and how 
is it composed ? The qualifications, as fixed by the Act of 1870, 
depend either (1) on the occupation of lands or houses of a certain 
rateable value, or (2) on rank and social position. Every male 
person who is legally entitled to be called an esquire, or is a person 
of higher degree, or is a banker or merchant, and is between twenty- 
one and sixty, and resident in the county or city where assizes are 
held, is eligible as a special juror. Bankers and merchants we know, 
but esquires have no outward marks of distinction, and any one may 
enter the special jury box in that character who has been designated 
such by the churchwardens or overseers whose duty it is to prepare 
the jury list. These lists are often very carelessly prepared, and, 
even if the Act were strictly complied with, is it certain that esquires 
proper, or even bankers or merchants—to say nothing of those who 
are only qualified by rateability—are proof against the bewilderment 
caused by the use of strange law terms or the disputes of contending 
advocates? Assume that there is a great advantage in having a 
commercial case tried before a special jury of merchants in London 
or Liverpool, or a case relating to a watercourse tried by a special 
jury of country gentlemen, the existing system of classifying jurors 
furnishes no security that such a panel will be struck. It has 
actually happened in practice that, the question being whether corn 
delivered was equal to sample, not a single corn-chandler or even 
farmer was on the special jury, and this is only one instance out of a 
thousand. Why, again, should a banker or merchant, as such, be 
more likely to form a correct opinion on a point of real property 
than a squire who rides to hounds on the effect of a bill of lading? 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam applies to all specialists alike. Or, if we 
turn the corner of the adage by empanelling none but those who are 
experts on the particular question to be tried, surely it would be well 
to reduce their number below twelve and turn them into assessors, or 
else to leave out the part of the judge altogether, and to establish 
tribunals of commerce as in France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Trial by jury is not only more expensive than any other mode of 
trial, but, for reasons known to every practitioner, it occupies about 
one-third more time, and every restriction which is put upon it is, 
therefore, a direct proportionate saving of our judicial strength. 
Incidentally, however, it is much more than this, for when the jury 
are misdirected by the judge, or they bring in a verdict against 
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evidence, this cannot be set right by the Court of Appeal. A new 
trial must be had and the whole of the work must be done over again. 
Where, on the other hand, the appeal is from a judge without a jury, 
it is simply a rehearing, which is a very different thing. The recent 
abolition of the absurd practice of applying ex parte for new trials, 
and of granting rules to show cause, cannot be too warmly applauded, 
but new trials with fresh juries still remain with their attendant cost, 
threatening to secure ultimate victory, as in the now famous case of 
Belt v. Lawes, to the litigant with the longest purse. It may be 
that in actions where the honour of a man or woman is the main 
issue to be tried, the popular element of a jury will find a place in 
our judicial system for some little time to come, but it is to be hoped 
that it will shortly disappear from all other actions for the enforce- 
ment of contracts or the redress of private wrongs. The assimilation 
of the modes of trial in the two divisions of the High Court will then, 
and not till then, be fairly complete.’ 

V. Divisional Courts.—The institution known as the Divisional 
Court has caused dissatisfaction in many quarters and on very intel- 
ligible grounds. It was denounced by Sir Henry James in his re- 
markable speech in the House of Commons, on March 21, 1879, as a 
‘waste of judicial strength,’ and his observations were not dissented 
from by his predecessor in office, the late Lord Justice Holker, then 
Attorney-General. Divisional Courts, as is well known, were estab- 
lished by the Judicature Act, 1873, for the discharge of two distinct 
functions : (1) as courts of intermediate appeal in substitution for the 
old Courts in Bane; (2) as Courts of Appeal from petty and quarter 
sessions and county and other local courts, the appeal in this case 
being final unless leave were given to carryit further. Sir H. James, 
on the occasion referred to, declared the intermediate appeal to the 
Divisional Court to be ‘a new and useless stage, adding delay, ex- 
pense and inconvenience, without any resulting benefit.’ This 
language was hardly too strong, and it has been endorsed by resolu- 
tions passed by several law societies throughout the kingdom. If 
there has been a miscarriage at Nisi Prius, either on the score of 
misdirection, or of verdict against evidence, the Divisional Court 
may entertain an application for a new trial, the decision on which 
is liable to be reversed in the Court of Appeal proper, while the 
decision of that court is, in its turn, liable to be reconsidered by the 
House of Lords, making in all three appeals. Again, if an order is 
made by a master in chambers of however trifling a character, an 
appeal from it lies to the judge in chambers, from the judge in 
chambers to the Divisional Court, from the Divisional Court to the 
Court of Appeal, and from the Court of Appeal to the House of 
” Not quite; for cases of personal fraud, as much involving questions of character 


as any of the ‘six excepted actions,’ are constantly tried by a judge sitting in the 
Chancery Division where a jury cannot be had. 
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Lords, thus making no less than fowr appeals. It is obvious that, 
in each of these cases, there is at least one appeal too many, and 
the superfluous appeal is that made to the Divisional Court. In the 
Chancery Division no such needless expense or delay is incurred, 
As there are no juries there, there can be no misdirection or verdict 
against evidence, and, therefore, there can be no motions for new 
trial for a Divisional Court to hear. There are, undoubtedly, appeals 
from chambers in the Chancery Division, as in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, but no Divisional Court is ever formed to hear these appeals, 
which are made direct to the Court of Appeal. Indeed, when a 
question has been argued before a Chancery judge in chambers, it 
may go to the Court of Appeal without being heard in Court at all, 
provided the judge will certify that he does not desire to have the 
case further argued before himself. 

But it is not only as an intermediate Court of Appeal that the 
constitution of the Divisional Court is open to serious criticism, 
Viewed as a court of final appeal, it presents strange anomalies. The 
number of judges composing it is normally two, and may be con- 
siderably more, yet appeals from County Courts both in Admiralty 
and Bankruptcy are heard before a single judge, and there is no 
limit to the sums involved in these last appeals since the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts in bankruptcy is itself unlimited. Again, a 
judge of the Chancery Division sitting alone grants injunctions in 
perpetuity, while a Divisional Court must be convened to listen to 
an application for a prerogative writ of mandamus. Further, a 
single judge of the Chancery Division can issue a writ of prohibition, 
but such writ can only be issued on the Crown side of the Queen’s 
Bench Division by a Divisional Court. This condition of things was 
justified by Lord Coleridge’s Committee on the ground that to compel 
all such applications to be made toa single judge would be ‘ to deprive 
the judgment given by the court of first instance of much of its 
weight and authority, and to invite and multiply appeals in cases in 
which the suitors cannot always afford them, and in which delay is 
often a serious inconvenience.’ It is very doubtful whether the com- 
bined judgment of two judges of first instance does carry so much 
more weight than the judgment of a judge sitting alone as is 
here attributed to it, and if the two judges should unfortunately 
happen to differ the expense of the argument before them is, of 
course, thrown away. Moreover, as Divisional Courts do not consider 
themselves bound by each other’s decisions, the singular spectacle is 
sometimes presented of their deciding different ways, and this in 
cases where their decision is without appeal.® 

§ Thus a Divisional Court has held that by-laws under the Education Act can be 
enforced, although they clash with the Factory Acts; while another Divisional Court 
has held the contrary, Bury v. Cherryholme, 1 Exch. Div. Rep, 457. Secus Mellor 


v. Denham, 4 Q.B.D. Rep. 241. A like difference occurred between two other Divi- 
sional Courts upon the question whether or not a father could be said to cause his 
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Until some means are devised for keeping down the arrears in 
the Appeal Court by relieving its judges from circuit duties, it is 
questionable whether it would be desirable wholly to abolish the 
Divisional Court as a court of final appeal from sessions and other 
local tribunals. But it is much to be regretted that the hint given 
by Lord Selborne, in his letter to Lord Coleridge already quoted, 
should not have been acted on in the new rules, and that Divisional 
Courts should continue to be formed for the purpose of hearing 
motions for new trial, or appeals from orders made by a judge at 
chambers, seeing that there are two higher courts beyond them to 
which their decisions may only serve as passports. When, on the 
other hand, the Divisional Court is engaged on hearing appeals from 
inferior courts, or cases reserved by magistrates in the exercise of 
their summary jurisdiction, they may still be doing valuable work. 
In the large majority of cases so heard their decision will be a final 
one, as being satisfactory to the parties, while their discretionary 
power of granting or refusing leave for a rehearing before the Court 
of Appeal may be wisely retained. It is analogous to the power re- 
posed in the Court of Appeal itself of granting or refusing, in certain 
specified cases, leave to appeal to the House of Lords. The example 
of the Court of Appeal might also be followed in another respect with 
advantage. That court, when engaged on interlocutory business, 
must consist of not less than three judges, and I ventured to express 
an opinion some two years ago,® which subsequent experience has 
confirmed, that the members of the Divisional Courts when engaged 
on appellate business should not be less than three. Unless these 
three members should differ among themselves, it is not likely that 
leave to appeal would, if discretionary, be granted, whereas a court 
of two might not feel sufficient confidence in its own conclusion to 
refuse an appeal in any case where it reversed the decision of the court 
below. This arrangement, too, would put an end to the disappoint- 
ment which is now naturally felt whenever the weights in the judicial 
scale are evenly balanced, and the appeal is thus rendered abortive. 
VI. Circuits —Our national complacency and readiness to 
believe that whatever is is right cannot be more forcibly illustrated 
than by our toleration of the existing circuit system. That system 
has been practically little altered since Henry II. gave his famous 
instructions to the justices in Eyre, which, according to the author of 
the Wealth of Nations, treated them as ‘a sort of itinerant factors 
sent round the country for the purpose of levying certain branches 
of the royal revenue.’ The route prescribed in that remote time 


child to ‘attend’ school if he sent the child to a board-school but neglected to pay 


the fee. Richardson v. Saunders, 6 Q.B.D. Rep. 313 ; Same v. Same, 7 Q.B.D. Rep. 388. ° 


In the last-named case the Divisional Court was composed of five members in order to 


give greater weight to the decision. 
® Law Magazine and Review, February 1881. ‘The Vacant Chiefships,’ by Q. C. 
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survives substantially to the present day, although it is nearly as 
obsolete as the motive which Adam Smith attributed to it. We stil] 
stand upon the ancient ways, and nothing but an active public 
opinion—an opinion which must be brought to bear on Parliament 
itself—can tear us from them. It is useless to trust to the ‘silent 
development of time,’ for it is now fourteen years ago since the 
Judicature Commissioners reported as follows :— 


The necessity for holding assizes in every county, without regard to the extent 
of the business to be transacted in each county, leads to a great waste of judicial 
strength, and a great loss of time in going from one circuit town to another, and 
causes much unnecessary cost and inconvenience to those whuse attendance is 
necessary or customary at the assizes. ‘he distribution of a small amount of 
business among a large number of circuit towns is the cause of serious evils to the 
suitors. From the impossibility of ascertaining beforehand with accuracy the 
business likely to arise, the time allotted to some towns often proves insufficient, 
and complaints arise that the trial of causes is hurried, or that the parties are 
driven to dispose of their cases by reference or otherwise unless they submit to the 
loss and inconveniences of having their causes postponed until the next assizes, 
The expense and trouble of bringing together judges, sheriffs, and grand jurors, 
and the time occupied in the preliminaries of an assize are the same ata place 
where there is but little business as at a large one. We are, therefore, of opinion 
that the judicial business of the country should no longer be arranged or distributed 
according to the accidental division of counties, but that the venue for trials should 
be enlarged, and that several counties should be consolidated into districts of a con- 
venient size, that such districts should for all purposes of trial at the assizes, both 
in civil and criminal cases, be treated as one venue or county, and that all counties 
of towns and cities should for the purpose of such districts be included in an 
adjacent district or county. In arranging the circuits we think they should be so 
remodelled as to render the amount of business likely to be transacted on each 
circuit as nearly equal as may be practicable, and in fixing the towns at which the 
assizes should be held, we recommend that those towns should be chosen which are 
the most central, with which there is the best and most rapid railway communica- 
tion from all parts of the district, and to which the inhabitants are most in the 
habit of resorting for business. 


I have transcribed these weighty suggestions at length because 
they show in the clearest possible way the direction which circuit 
reform should take, but they do not go sufficiently into detail for 
practical purposes. This defect, if defect it be, I shall attempt to 
supply, following out the lines laid down by the Commissioners to 
their logical issue. 

By way of preface to what is now to be proposed it must be 
pointed out that our existing circuit system presents very different 
aspects according as we view it from its criminal or from its civil side. 
It is desirable that criminal justice should be administered within 
narrow limits, and that the young, the vicious, and the ignorant should 
be impressed by witnessing the solemn trial of the criminal in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his crime. The object of the criminal law 
is not so much to punish the individual offender as to deter others, 
and its deterrent agency is never so powerful as when its sentence is 
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pronounced in the presence, or within the earshot, of the prisoner’s 
friends and associates. To civil cases these considerations do not 
apply. In them the force of example operates but feebly, if it 
operates at all. No one is deterred from committing a breach of 
contract by the fact that his neighbour has been mulcted in damages 
for committing another breach before him under different circum- 
stances. Nor do men the better perform their obligations in respect 
of ‘ goods sold and delivered’ or ‘ money paid, lent, or received’ be- 
cause some unscrupulous or impecunious acquaintance has already 
had judgment given against him for neglecting to do the like. I 
select these three classes of actions because, as the last judicial statistics 
show, they constitute nearly one-third of the cases for the trial of 
which the present circuit system exists. Bearing in mind, then, this 
cardinal distinction, the problem before us becomes greatly simplified. 
[ assume that there must be four gaol deliveries in the course of every 
year, for there are abundant signs that the provinces will not be satis- 
fied with less. I assume also that there must be three civil assizes 
in the year, at all events in the more populous districts. But it is 
not the least necessary that two judges should visit each assize town, 
or indeed each separate county, for the purpose of trying civil 
actions. If one convenient local centre were made the assize town 
for two or more counties, the effect on each county would be the same 
as at present. This was the view of the late Lord Justice James 
—who never allowed himself to be trammelled by form—and he 
illustrated it in the following manner :— 

Take (he said) two of the most important counties, Devon and Cornwall. 
Suppose Plymouth were made the assize town for both, what part of Devonshire 
outside of Exeter, or what part of Cornwall outside of Bodmin or Truro, would 
feel the difference? The magistrates, the jurors, and the people would equally see 
the spectacle of the dignified presence of Justice personified in her highest ministers, 
and would equally learn the lessons they now learn from their own presence and 
share in the administration of the law. Take a smaller instance. Suppose the 
people of Anglesea when they got to the Menai Bridge pursued their railway 
journey to Carnarvon, instead of getting out of their train and going by omnibus 
to Beaumaris, what appreciable difference would it make to any human being? 
And similar instances might be found all over England. 

Adopting the idea of local centres for civil business, and dovetail- 
ing into this the present arrangements fer criminal business in con- 
formity with the distinction already drawn between the two, what do 
we arrive at? A ‘stationary’ judge for civil business established at 
a local centre, and a ‘travelling’ judge for the trial of criminal cases 
gyrating round that centre. This arrangement, as I shall presently 
show, is a perfectly practicable one, and as the ‘stationary’ judge 
would be stationary only during the continuance of the circuit period, 
it combines the maximum of judicial economy with the minimum 
of disturbance of the existing order of things.'° 


© The proposal may sound strange to English ears, but in France it is no novelty 
at all, as appears by the following extract from a letter of the distinguished French 
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It may be objected that suitors and their witnesses ought not to 
be forced to travel to centres in order to have their cases tried, but 
the answer is that the centre on each circuit may be so chosen as to be 
reached more conveniently and more cheaply by those who live within 
the circuit radius than the existing assize towns can now be reached 
from many of the non-assize towns. Besides, what suitors now 
feel to be a grievance is not the distances they have to travel, but 
that when they have reached their destination they have no certain 
hope that their cases will be tried out, and not be shelved or referred 
to arbitration for want of time to try them. Where, then, is the 
local centre to be? The clue to it is twofold: (1) the position of 
the centre itself in reference to our main lines of railway ; (2) its size, 
which may be roughly measured by its population. Any one who will 
look at a map of England on which the main railways are shown 
will, with this clue in his hand, find the appropriate centres at once, 
provided he is familiar with the existing circuit boundaries. Let us 
begin, for example, with the north-eastern circuit, in which there 
are four assize towns, viz., Newcastle, Durham, York, Leeds, always 
visited in the order named. York is clearly the railway centre, and, 
although not so populous as Newcastle or Leeds, should by virtue of this 
fact alone be the civil assize centre. While one judge is sitting at York 
continuously for civil business, the second judge will, according to the 
scheme proposed, visit the other three towns on the circuit for 
criminal business only, and, when that is disposed of, will return to 
York to despatch the criminal business there, and to assist the first 
judge in despatching what remains of the civil business. In like 
manner, Cambridge will be found to be the appropriate civil assize 
centre for the south-eastern circuit,and Bristol for the western. For 
the northern circuit, the heaviest of all the circuits, there should be 
two local centres, Manchester and Liverpool, and a third judge might 
be sent on that circuit as occasion required, so that the civil business 
might proceed concurrently at both these seats of mercantile industry. 
When the travelling judge had completed his criminal circuit, one of 
the three judges would be liberated, and his services would then be 
available in London. 

So far there has been very little dislocation. The remaining cir- 
cuits are the North and South Wales, the Oxford and the’ Midland, 
and these would have to be rather differently dealt with. Nearly all 


jurist, M. Demombynes, recently addressed to the present writer :—‘ Les affaires 
civiles sont toujours expédiées par les juges résidants (stationary). Les affaires 
criminelles sont expédiées, savoir: (a) Crimes, par les Cours d’assises composées (1°) 
dun Président ambulant (travelling) et de deux assesseurs ; (2°) d’un Jury de douze 
membres ; (4) délits, et (c) contraventions par les juges résidants.’ The tribunals 
by which (d) and (c) are dealt with correspond roughly to our petty and quarter 
sessions. Those who desire further information on the judicial systems of France 
and other European nations should consult the second edition of M. Demombynes’ 
valuable treatise, Les Constitutions Ewropéennes (Paris: Larose et Forcel, 1883). 
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the assize towns in South Wales are now brought into direct railway 
communication with Gloucester. Gloucester is on the Oxford circuit, 
and with a view to the greater equalisation of business it will be ex- 
pedient to make a change both in that cireuit and also in the Mid- 
land. The South Wales and Oxford circuits should be united, the 
Oxford giving up Stafford and Shrewsbury to the Midland, while the 
Midland, in its turn, should give up Aylesbury and Bedford to the 
south-eastern. The topographical centre of the Midland circuit would 
still be Leicester, but the claims of Birmingham, which is not at present 
an assize town, appear to be paramount, by reason both of its exten- 
sive trade and of its railway facilities. No change need be made in 
the North Wales circuit, which, according to the present practice, is 
visited only by one judge, except that this one judge should take the 
exclusive charge of Chester, for he could no longer obtain assistance 
from the South Wales circuit if that circuit is united with the Oxford. 
The accompanying map, for the suggestion of which, as also for many 
details connected with it, I am indebted to a member of Lord Cole- 
ridge’s Committee, will explain more clearly than any textual state- 
ment the precise character of the suggested circuit changes. In this 
map the present assize towns, where they are not proposed for civil 
assize circuits, are distinguished by a circle, the civil assize circuits 
themselves being distinguished by an oblong. The time saved to the 
judges, in travelling alone, by adopting the arrangement shown in the 
map would be very considerable, apart from the enormous benefit to be 
derived from their sittings for civil business being continuous. If the 
Commission days, which are purely ceremonial, were also abolished, and 
if all assize cases were required to be set down at the royal courts in Lon- 
don, thus enabling the amount of circuit work to be better ascertained 
beforehand, the aggregate gain would be equivalent to the appointment 
of a fresh judge without a farthing of extra expense to the country. 
It goes without saying that the above scheme will not content 
advocates of thorough localisation like Mr. Joseph Cowen, but it 
ought to satisfy men of moderate views like Mr. Whitley and his 
distinguished fellow-citizen Mr. Lowndes; and all three may accept 
it as an experiment capable of being tried at once, without com- 
promising their opinions as to what ought ultimately to be done. It 
may be recollected that Mr. Cowen’s Bill, as introduced, or rather 
reintroduced, last session, seeks to establish District Courts in nearly 
all populous places, and to make them branches of the High Court. It 
would appoint one district judge for Newcastle and Durham, one for 
- York, Hull and Stockton, one for Sheffield, Nottingham and Derby, 
one for Birmingham and Wolverhampton, one for Bristol and 
Gloucester, two for Leeds and Bradford, and three for Liverpool and 
Manchester, making ten new judges in all. Each judge is to have 
3,000/. a year with unlimited jurisdiction, except in Probate, 
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Divorce, and Crown cases, and is to occupy a position intermediate to 
that of a judge of the Superior Courts and a judge of County 
Courts. It is difficult to estimate the cost of this plan, but as each 
district judge is to have a staff, including a registrar and other 
ministerial officers, it cannot be less than between 40,0001. and 
50,0001. a year, the only set-off provided being the extinction of the 
County Courts in the places where the District Courts are established. 
This experiment of creating a new grade of judges would be sin- 
gularly unfair to the present judges of the County Courts, whose 
status would be greatly prejudiced if a new order of officials were 
interposed between them and the judges of the Superior Courts. The 
County Court judges have had unlimited jurisdiction in Bankruptcy 
ever since 1869, and twenty-four of them have had jurisdiction in 
Admiralty cases up to 3001. ever since 1868. Their original limit of 
50/. has, therefore, been long since broken in upon, and the time 
cannot be far distant when both this limit and their salaries will 
have to be substantially raised, not only as a measure of justice to 
them, but also in order to relieve the pressure on the Superior 
Courts caused by the actions for small amounts which form the 
principal staple of the civil business at the assizes. Another fatal 
objection to Mr. Cowen’s Bill is that it would enormously multiply 
appeals, and would necessitate so large an increase of the appellate 
staff as to seriously impair its authority. 

Mr. Whitley’s Bill, to establish continuous sittings of the High 
Court primarily in Lancashire, is much more practical than Mr. 
Cowen’s, and would involve much less outlay. It embodies the views 
of the Lancashire men of business, who see in it a remedy for the 
length of time that has been allowed to elapse there between the 
recurrence of their assize periods. It must be admitted that they had 
reason to complain so long as they had only three civil assizes in the 
course of twelve months, but, as one more has been added this year, 
and the number is not likely to be diminished in future, their 
main grievance has been already redressed. If, in accordance with 
the suggestions of this paper, the circuits were remodelled and a 
third judge were sent down to Manchester and Liverpool whenever 
occasion required, all will have been done for those two great cities 
that can be done compatibly with their securing the services of 
judges of the first rank. Judges below the first rank they tell us 
they will not be content with, and yet it is difficult to see how their 
aspirations are to be satisfied under the prescribed conditions. If Mr. 
Whitley’s Bill becomes law, its benefits, should they turn out to be 
such, cannot obviously be confined to any single county, and the 
localisation of the judges, instead of being transitory and partial, 
must before long become permanent and universal. This consum- 
mation, once reached, will, by lowering the standard of both Bench 
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and Bar, impair the efficiency of each. It will also neutralise the 
attractions now held out by the Bench, and will tend to efface the 
best characteristic of the Bar, namely, its thorough independence. 
Further, it will, as I believe, prove a misfortune to the country 
at large. We cannot revert to the haleyon days depicted by Black- 
stone, when ‘justice was brought home to every man’s door, by 
constituting as many Courts of Judicature as there were manors 
or townships in the kingdom, wherein injuries were redressed in 
an easy and expeditious manner by the suffrages of neighbours and 
friends.’ The exigencies of civil government require not only that 
law should be ‘ easy and expeditious,’ but also that it should be uni- 
form, and nothing is more calculated to destroy uniformity than to 
establish separate courts with separate judges, who have no means of 
consulting, or it may be communicating, with one another. Even 
when three separate Common Law Courts existed at Westminster, 
discrepancy of practice and decision grew up, although the judges of 
those courts had spent the best part of their professional life in prac- 
tising in all of them indiscriminately. Local judges, too, would 
involve local bars, and from the leaders of the local bars the local 
judges would have to be chosen. To borrow a phrase from the 
naturalists, the variety of species once started would develop by domes- 
tication, and confusion will in the end become worse confounded. 
Nor would the mischief stop here. Hitherto the criticism of 
the Bar has had a powerful influence on the Bench, but a permanent 
local judge would either hold himself superior to such criticism or 
would be in danger of becoming subservient to it. Hitherto, 
again, the Bar has been independent of the Bench, while paying 
it due deference and respect, but any one familiar with our courts 
well knows that, in that artificial atmosphere, the insulation of the 
practitioner operates prejudicially on the independence of the advocate. 
If a localised practitioner were to incur the displeasure of a localised 
judge, he would, however little he might merit it, be severely handi- 
capped ; if this displeasure ripened into settled dislike he might be 
forced to retire from his profession. Such is the high and generous 
character of the judges of the present day, that there is no reason to 
apprehend that they would abuse the fortuitous advantage in this 
respect which their position gives them, but it is impossible to say 
what might happen if they were to be permanently relegated to the 
provinces with entirely different surroundings. By the happy arrange- 
ment which distinguishes this country from middle and southern 
Europe, the interests of the English Bench and the English Bar are 
one, for our Bench is recruited from the ranks of the Bar, and the 
best qualities of the judge are only the outcome of the training and 
experience of the barrister. It is well that this solidarity should 
remain unshaken, and that a central Bench and a central Bar should 
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continue to co-operate as hitherto, distributing the benefit of their 
services throughout the length and breadth of the land. Localisation 
of the judiciary, whatever form it may take, must in the long run 
tarnish the lustre which the past and present luminaries of Bench and 
Bar have shed on our executive system by their joint action in dis- 
pensing substantial justice from the source of scientific principles. 


MontacuE Cookson. 











THE PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN ENGLAND. 


Ii is now more than seventeen years since Lord Sherbrooke, then 
Mr. Lowe, warned his countrymen against the perils of advancing 
Democracy, in the most remarkable series of parliamentary speeches 
delivered within living memory. In opposing the very moderate 
Reform Bill then under discussion, he assumed that every downward 
extension of the franchise was ‘a step in the direction of Democracy,’ 
and he proceeded to construct a hideous ideal of Democracy, by 
combining all the worst features of ancient city governments with all 
the worst features of modern empires, republics, and colonial legisla- 
tures in which universal suffrage prevails. He described this im- 
aginary Democracy as tyrannical at home and aggressive abroad, the 
enemy of all superiority, and the slave of every selfish prejudice. He 
pictured to himself the so-called ‘ degradation of the suffrage’ as 
inevitably involving a degradation of politics, and constantly lower- 
ing the standard of political morality. He maintained that if once 
the ignorant majority should become omnipotent, it would forth- 
with use its power to crush the educated minority, while it would 
prostitute itself before the flattery of demagogues and the bribes 
of millionaires. He foretold that democratic constituencies would 
assuredly return members of inferior character and intellect, little 
guided by public spirit or fixed principles, intolerant of administra- 
tive vigour in the Executive, and even of judicial independence on 
the Bench, obeying the caprices of popular sentiment, and incapable 
of appreciating a truly statesmanlike policy. 

The year after these gloomy predictions were uttered, a ‘degrada- 
tion’ of the suffrage beyond that which Mr. Lowe had denounced was 
effected by a Conservative Ministry, and votes were given to all rate- 
paying householders in boroughs, as well as to a limited number of 
lodgers. We have now had some fifteen years’ experience of this 
democratic franchise, and the sentiments of the new voters have been 
tested by three general elections. For a while, the apparent results 
of the change were such as to disappoint both the hopes of its 
advocates and the fears of its opponents. The Parliament of 1868 
contained a strong Liberal majority, and carried several great 
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measures which Lord Palmerston would probably have never in- 
troduced, even if the old constituencies would have backed their 
members in supporting them. But the reformed House of Commons 
differed little from its predecessors in personal composition, nor could 
any specially democratic tone be detected in its debates. In 1874 
there was a reaction. The Parliament of that year was the most 
Conservative that had been elected for a whole generation, and the 
majority, instead of blindly seeking instructions from their con- 
stituents, yielded an almost passive obedience to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Still, the growing desire to conciliate the working classes made itself 
felt in such enactments as the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, while the action taken by Mr. Gladstone on the Eastern Question 
gave the first serious impulse to democratic interference with the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It is true that shopkeepers rather than 
labouring men crowded the indignation-meetings called to condemn 
the Bulgarian atrocities; it is perhaps true, also, that most of those 
who attended them were as ignorant of the real issues at stake as 
the working-class deputation which besought Lord Palmerston to 
espouse the cause of Poland, under the impression that it was a 
democratic cause. Still, the fact remains. that great mass-meetings 
were then, for the first time, urged by the first of English statesmen 
to take foreign policy under their own control, to drown the voice 
of Parliament, and to force the hand of the Government by a 
virtual plébiscite. The lesson has not been lost on the English, or 
on the Irish people. Thenceforward, Parliament has commanded 
less reverence in the eyes of the nation, and the same machinery 
which prevented Lord Beaconsfield from defending the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire was promptly set in motion to defeat Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own convention with M. de Lesseps respecting the Suez Canal. 

The general election of 1880 was the sequel of his bold appeal to 
democratic sentiment, and a genuine expression of that sentiment. 
Whatever other influences may have contributed to swell the Liberal 
majority, and whether or not the enthusiasm then kindled has been 
justified by the event, the verdict returned by the constituencies in 
1880 was a thoroughly popular and honest verdict—a democratic 
protest of the national conscience and common-sense against what 
most of the electors regarded as an immoral and reactionary state- 
craft. This verdict may possibly be reversed at the next election; 
personal and sectional discontents may again dissolve the cohesive 
power of Liberal principles and party spirit; the Irish legislation 
of 1881 and 1882 may prove to have alienated a considerable body 
of powerful Whigs ; the Egyptian War and the moderation of the 
Government on certain domestic questions may have cost it the 
confidence of many extreme Radicals; the Affirmation Bill may be 
remembered against it in Scotland; Mr. Gladstone may retire and 
leave no successor capable of rallying an united Liberal Party; the 
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extension of household suffrage to counties may be relegated, after 
all, to a new Parliament. But all this, even if it restore the Con- 
servatives to office, will not arrest the steady progress of Democracy 
in England; for that progress is independent of party vicissitudes, 
and is part of a secular movement which no statesmanship can do 
much to accelerate or to retard. 

I, It is high time, however, to ask ourselves what is meant by 
that progress of Democracy which all recognise, and which is tacitly 
assumed in the current language of politics. In what sense, if any, 
is England becoming every day more democratic? The answer, 
though simple, cannot be embraced within the limits of a legal 
definition. ‘ Democracy,’ or the rule of the people, is not a name 
for any particular form of government ; it denotes a political and 
social force which may underlie almost any form of government. No 
doubt this force operates most naturally and powerfully through 
republican institutions; but there may be republican institutions 
without democracy, and democracy without republican institutions 
The last French Empire was founded on a plébiscite, and even under 
the restored monarchy Democracy in France was described by Royer 
Collard as ‘ running with a full stream ;’ so profoundly democratic has 
French public opinion become ever since the Revolution. On the 
other hand, the ascendency of privilege and authority—the principles 
of which Democracy is the negation—has seldom been more oppres- 
sive than under the earlier republic of Rome and the medizval 
republic of Venice. Neither of these Republics could have stood the 
crucial test of a plébiscite. Cromwell, who could not even keep the 
peace with a free Parliament, would assuredly never have submitted 
the fate of his own republican Commonwealth to such a test ; and, if 
anything in history be certain, it is certain that the Restoration of 
Charles II. was the expression of an essentially popular revolt against 
the austere and intolerant reign of Puritanism, conducted under 
republican forms. It is the absolute supremacy of the popular will 
over all other powers in the State that constitutes a perfectly demo- 
cratic government, as it is the abolition of all social distinctions that 
constitutes a perfectly democratic state of society. Where these con- 
ditions are more and more nearly realised in any community, that 
community is growing more democratic, whatever be its constitu- 
tional machinery, and it is in this sense that we may properly speak 
of the progress of Democracy in England. 

At first sight, indeed, the contrast between such an indirect rule 
of the people as is gaining strength in England and the direct rule 
of the people which prevailed in the more democratic republics of 
Greece and Italy, is so violent as almost to repel the idea of analogy. 
Let us take, for example, the graphic picture of Athenian Democracy 
in its golden age drawn by Mr. Freeman in one of his historical 
essays. In this typical Greek Democracy, all power, legislative, 
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executive, and judicial, was concentrated in the sovereign assembly of 
the people, where every citizen had an equal vote. The Senate, and 
even the Courts of Justice, were mere committees of this assembly, 
and held to be animated by the same passions ; Archons and Generals 
were mere executors of its will. No division of powers was attempted, 










Démos was himself King, Minister, and Parliament. He had his smalle 
officials to carry out the necessary details of public business, but he was most 
undoubtedly his own First Lord of the Treasury, his own Foreign Secretary, his 
own Secretary for the Colonies. He himself kept up a personal correspondence 
both with foreign potentates and with his own officers on foreign service; 
. . « he gave personal audience to the ambassadors of other States, and clothed 
his own with just so great or so small a share as he deemed good of his own 
boundless authority. . . . He was his own Lord High Chancellor, his own Lori 
Primate, his own Commander-in-Chief. He listened to the arguments of Kleén on 
behalf of a measure, and to the arguments of Nikias against it, and he ended by 
bidding Nikias to go and carry out the proposal which he had denounced as ex. 
travagant or unjust. He listened with approval to his own ‘ explanations ;’ he 
passed votes of confidence in his own policy; he advised himself to give his own 
royul assent to the bills which he had himself passed, without the form of a second 
or third reading, or the vain ceremony of moving that the Prytaneis do leave 
their chairs, 

It is self-evident that Democracy of. this Athenian type could only 
be developed in an urban community which also constituted a nation, 
and which had one and the same word for the ‘ city’ and the ‘ State,’ 
A city mob, clothed with executive functions, could not possibly 
govern the United Kingdom or the British Empire, however gifted 
the race of which its citizens might have sprung, and there is, 
happily, less prospect of the experiment being tried, since the institu- 
tion of representative government—the most beneficent of all politi- 
cal discoveries—has enabled the many to rule through the agency of 
the few. The Democracy which is steadily advancing in England, 
though similar in its real tendency, is entirely different in outward 
character, and essentially modern in its origin. It may be traced with 
confidence to a variety of definite general causes, three of which are 
worthy of special notice. 

1, One of these, clearly indicated by M. de Laveleye, is the effect 
of mechanical inventions on civilisation. The invention of printing 
alone has done more to break down class-barriers and democratise 
society than all the efforts of social reformers in ancient and modem 
times. When books were manuscripts, and each of them cost months 
or years of labour to produce, the perusal of them was practically the 
monopoly of priests, monks, and philosophers, from whom the rest of 
mankind were content to borrow their ideas. Even in the last cen- 
tury, when there were plenty of books, indeed, but hardly any news- 
papers in England, criticism on the management of public affairs, 
and especially of foreign affairs, was practically confined within 4 
narrow circle of readers, scarcely to be numbered by tens of thousands, 
and mostly concentrated in London. Swift’s Conduct of the Allies 
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and the Letters of Junius had, doubtless, a prodigious coffee-house 
circulation, and were probably devoured by a few hundred amateur 
politicians, male and female, in the long and dreary evenings which 
followed the early dinners in those country houses which Fielding and 
others have portrayed so vividly. But for the instruction of the 
people at large such circulation was as nothing compared with that 
of any one among the many leading newspapers, metropolitan and 
provincial, which now collectively number their readers by millions. 
Whether they be chiefly regarded as forming, or as reflecting, popular 
opinion, these journals have created a healthy community of political 
ideas between the people and the so-called governing classes. Instead of 
looking upon statesmanship as an occult science, the humblest elector 
or non-elector who can read now feels himself almost taken into the 
councils of the Cabinet, and, however conscious of ignorance, finds his 
political judgment treated with respect by Parliament and the Press. 

2. A no less powerful democratic force is the ever-increasing 
facility of locomotion. When labourers in the country lived and 
died under the shadow of their parish churches, never travelling beyond 
the nearest market town, and when even artisans seldom migrated 
from their native cities, being rooted there by custom as well as by 
the old law of ‘ settlement,’ the power of combination remained dor- 
mant, and labour never measured its strength against capital except 
under an extreme sense of oppression. In these days, the labourer 
changes his residence as freely as the capitalist, no longer tramping 
on foot, but conveyed by the same train as his employer, while the spirit 
of Trades-Unionism, aided by this very cause, associates him with all 
his fellow-labourers throughout Europe and America. The constant 
tide of emigration setting towards the United States and the colonies, 
where society is equally democratic, reacts upon Great Britain itself, 
and introduces democratic ideas into families which, in the last 
generation, accepted without a murmur the paternal despotism of 
the squire and the parson. In becoming less stationary, the working 
classes are daily becoming more independent, and, in becoming more 
independent, they inevitably become a more important factor in the 
social and political community. Meanwhile Democracy, under these 
influences, is gradually assuming a more cosmopolitan character. 
National costumes have well-nigh disappeared in Europe, national 
prejudices are sensibly weakened, the dictates of national patriotism 
are often checked by sympathies of class or creed fostered by special 
organs of the press; and the statesman has sometimes to count not 
only with the demands of national, but also with those of international 
Democracy. 

3. A third cause of democratic progress, which few can desire to 
arrest, is the spread of popular education. The Reformation, which 
is the real fountain-head of modern democratic ideas, gave the first 
impulse to this educational movement, as it also stamped with a 
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religious sanction the aspirations of social equality. The democratic 
influence of Protestantism is perhaps most clearly marked in Scotland, 
where Presbyterian church government and the system of parish 
schools were established together by the authority of John Knox. No 
doubt, the political effects of that system have been partly intensified 
and partly tempered by other conditions, such as the survival of the 
old clan-spirit, and the natural energy which has pushed members of 
the poorest Scotch families into the highest positions in Church or 
State. Still, it is the general diffusion of education during the last 
three centuries, and the association of all classes in common schools, 
which have mainly contributed to develop the sturdy yet sober cha- 
racter of Scotch Democracy. An exact contrast is furnished by the 
experience of Ireland, where Democracy is travestied by anarchy and 
terrorism, utterly inconsistent with the manly self-reliance of free 
citizens, and where the democratic sentiment of social equality is 
almost entirely wanting. Had wiser counsels prevailed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and had national schools been planted all over Ireland 
as they were in Scotland, it is quite certain that Irishmen, Catholics 
as they are, would now be far more democratic in temper, and proba- 
ble that they would be far more loyal subjects. As for England, it is 
hardly too much to say that democratic tendencies date from the 
extension of popular education. Such outbreaks as the Lord George 
Gordon riots in the last century, or the Luddite riots in the early 
part of this century, were in no sense democratic movements, but 
mere ebullitions of fanaticism and prejudice. Even the fierce spirit 
of class-hatred which inspired the Chartists, and survives in the pages 
of Alton Locke, was not truly democratic but essentially sectional 
and sectarian in its nature. This spirit has not been extinguished in 
England, but it has been sensibly modified by the progressive com- 
munity of ideas between all classes which it is the special mission of 
education to propagate, and which is specially characteristic of true 
Democracy. In an educated population like that of the United 
States, the conflict of races, of parties, or of commercial interests, 
may be as bitter as possible, but class-antipathies can never become 
internecine, because there are no permanent divisions of classes, and 
because all citizens have a common stock of ideas. 

4. But the operation of these and other general causes in further- 
ing Democracy has been favoured by a negative condition which has 
not received sufficient attention. This condition is the internal decay 
of those forces which are essentially antagonistic to Democracy, 
Privilege, Authority, and Individuality. It is not only that Privilege, 
entrenched behind natural and artificial barriers, has been reduced to 
impotence by the destruction of these barriers; or that Authority, 
assuming a divine right to command, has been met by a revolt 
of human reason ; or that Individuality has been weakened by the 
gravitation of modern life towards social, if not intellectual, equality. 
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It is also that faith in any principles whatever has been impaired by 
the influence of that prevailing scepticism which has shaken religious 
belief, and penetrated into every other department of thought. Not 
many generations have elapsed since Englishmen were content to 
brave torture or the stake rather than subscribe to some abstruse 
formula about the mysteries of religion which modern casuistry would 
cynically accept as unmeaning and therefore harmless. These men 
had the courage of their convictions, but it is vain to expect the 
courage of their convictions from men who have no deep and fixed 
convictions, such as sustained the martyrs of old. Three centuries 
ago an Englishman of like passions with ourselves would give his 
body to be burned rather than affirm or deny transubstantiation or 
the royal supremacy ; it is now considered an almost heroic feat, as it 
is certainly a very rare feat, of political constancy for an English 
politician to refuse a seat in Parliament, or give up office, rather than 
assent to measures which he privately condemns. Thus it happens that 
when once the popular will has declared itself, or is supposed to have 
declared itself—-often on very slight evidence—it meets with no resist- 
ing power. If any one is found strong enough to stand against the 
stream, believing some things to be intrinsically right and others 
intrinsically wrong, he is stigmatised as ‘ weak-kneed’ by his more 
pliable fellows, who have no earnest convictions at all, and thence- 
forth passes for a theorist or crotcheteer. In a word, that which 
in France is called ‘opportunism,’ has become the guiding law of 
modern politics, and opportunism is but another name for subser- 
vience to democratic absolutism. 

II. To enumerate all the symptoms of democratic progress in 
England would be a hopeless task, while some of them might be 
treated with equal propriety as causes. Of course, the most obvious 
instance of a change resulting, in part, from democratic pressure and 
contributing to strengthen that pressure, is the adoption of household 
suffrage, with the ballot, in borough constituencies. The effect of 
this change is felt in every borough election and in every parlia- 
mentary debate; it has been the chief motive-power in most subse- 
quent reforms, and the chief agent in the political education of the 
people. Bearing this in mind, we may, however, find it more instruc- 
tive to observe those less patent signs of our own times which most 
clearly indicate the course of the democratic movement in this 
generation, and its probable direction in the next. 

1, Foremost among these must be mentioned the almost uni- 
versal recognition of Promotion by Merit as the rule which should 
govern the whole public service, both civil and military. An exclusive, 
or at least a preferential claim, to fill the higher offices of the State, 
is a typical peculiarity of aristocracies. The old Roman patricians 
bore with tolerable patience other encroachments on their privileges, 
but they denounced the opening of the great executive magistracies 
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to plebeians as an insult to the gods themselves. The same notion ig 
by no means extinct in Germany, and even in this country, but thirty 
years ago, the admission of candidates to the Civil Service and (still 
more) to the Army by competitive examination was justly resented 
as the thin edge of the democratic wedge. This is not the place to 
review the gradual triumph of the new system, which has naturally 
kept pace with the development of education. Much remains to be 
done before it can truly be said that eminent ability, combined with 
force of character, will enable its possessor to attain success in England, 
but enough has been done to give the masses a salutary assurance 
that no door of preferment is now closed against them. There are 
probably few villages from which some labourer’s son has not been 
raised to a higher station by his own capacity; there is certainly no 
college in the universities where students who have risen from the 
ranks do not mix with young men of superior birth and wealth; and 
within the next thirty years this healthy process of natural selection 
cannot fail to leaven the whole upper grade of English society. 

2. Another striking evidence—as it is also a cause—of democratic 
progress is the rapid multiplication of new elective bodies for purposes 
of local government since the Reform Act of 1832. The local insti- 
tutions of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were democratic enough, and 
even now there is perhaps less of popular self-government in country 
districts than there was for centuries before, and for some time after, 
the Norman conquest. But there is far more than there was in the 
last century, or even in the early part of the present century, when 
the whole conduct of county business and parochial affairs was legally 
or actually in the hands of magistrates nominated by the Crown. 
The successive creation of elective Town Councils, Boards of Guar- 
dians, Highway Boards, Sanitary Boards, and School Boards, repre- 
sents so many important changes in the reconstruction of popular 
self-government. Hitherto the working classes have taken much less 
interest in local than in parliamentary elections, but their interest 
is yearly increasing, and in the mean time a far more practical concern 
for their well-being is shown by local governing bodies. A notable 
feature of this democratic revival in local government is the grow- 
ing popularity of Permissive Bills, to be applied at the discretion of 
the local authorities. A similar tendency in ecclesiastical politics is 
shown in the congregationalist movement, which has strangely allied 
itself with the ritualistic movement within the State Church itself. 
The very contrary was anticipated by De Tocqueville, who predicted 
a sacrifice of local, no less than of individual, independence to cen- 
tralisation in England, as elsewhere, on the ground that all democra- 
cies crave for uniformity in administration, and that central govern- 
ments are only too ready to grant it because it saves them all the 
trouble of studying local requirements. He little foresaw the demo- 
cratic counter-currents which have brought about the demand for 
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Home Rule in Ireland, and for the settlement of great questions, like 
the liquor traffic, by a local plébiscite. Probably he was misled by a 
confusion between the love of equality and the love of uniformity, 
possibly he did not allow enough for the English preference of 
liberty to equality; at all events, experience shows that democratic 
forces in this country do not set entirely in the direction of centrali- 
sation. 

3. There is another sense, however, in which the intervention of 
the central government is being more and more involved to compass 
democratic ends. The mass of the people have discovered that a 
resort to imperial legislation and the powerful machinery of imperial 
administration is the shortest and readiest method of getting a public 
benefit secured or a public abuse redressed. Hence the measures 
which have placed the Poor Law and National Education and Charit- 
able Endowments under the superintendence of a central board ; 
which have transferred the management of County Gaols to the 
Home Office; which have brought Factories, Mines, Shipping and 
Emigration, more or less, under the control of Government Depart- 
ments; which have established National Savings Banks, and which 
have charged the State with the duty of guarding the health not 
only of British citizens but of British cattle. Democratic central- 
isation of this kind is sometimes quite legitimate, and implies no 
vulgar jealousy of local independence. Most of the functions now 
assigned to central boards can be discharged more efficiently and 
with less waste of power by such boards than by local authorities, 
and would long ago have been thus assigned had not the people mis- 
trusted a central executive mainly conducted by the Crown and the 
aristocracy. Since the central executive has come to reflect the will 
of the people, there is no longer any motive for this jealousy, and the 
people find it convenient to superintend many of their own affairs 
through officials in Downing Street. 

But it is vain to conceal from ourselves that democratic central- 
isation has another source in the wide diffusion of socialistic ideas. 
This is the most formidable symptom of democratic progress, as it is 
also the most novel. No essential connection exists between Socialism 
and democratic institutions. Great inequalities of fortune were 
tolerated in the Greek and Italian republics, and seem to excite 
little jealousy in the United States. There vast capitals are often 
amassed by plundering the public, while the very simplicity of 
domestic life favours accumulation, yet there is little trace of 
socialistic legislation. In England, on the contrary, the principle 
of Socialism was introduced into legislation by the Poor Law long 
before democratic forces were in the ascendant. Socialism is not a 
product of Democracy, but modern Socialism and modern Democracy 
are both fostered, to some extent, by the same industrial conditions. 
A verv lucid explanation of this fact is given bv M. de Laveleye in 
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his admirable essay on Democracy and Political Economy. He 
there shows how the same economical causes which promote social 
equality also give birth to hostility between masters and workmen, 
In proportion as machinery facilitates the organisation of industry on 
the grandest scale, and cheapens necessaries as well as luxuries, it 
widens and deepens the gulf which separates capital from labour, 
The caste-like immobility of classes which prevailed in the middle 
ages has passed away with serfdom, trade privileges, and the regula- 
tion of wages by custom or Act of Parliament ; but the unlimited 
competition which has succeeded it has introduced a struggle for 
existence unknown in the olden times. 


This general competition is the cause of all progress, the mainspring of indus- 
trial activity, the source of our power; but it produces, too, an incessant agitation, 
a permanent restlessness, an universal sense of instability. No one is content with 
his lot; no one is sure of to-morrow. The rich man desires to accumulate more 
riches; he who lives by labour trembles for his very livelihood. . . . Economical 
progress has emancipated artisans from all disabilities ; it has rescued them from 
the bonds of trade guilds; it has raised their wages and improved their condition; 
but, at the same time, it forms them into a class by themselves, massing them in 
vast bodies into enormous factories and fixed centres; it has given them new 
wants, and it has exposed them, without protection or security, to all the fluctua- 
tions of business, so often turned upside-down by the revolutions of industry, the 
crisises of trade, and the stagnation of the markets. 


Yet the franchise must be extended to all. 


You give the power of choosing legislators, and so of making laws, to men who 
have no property, and whose wages are inevitably forced downwards to a minimum 
representing the bare necessaries of life. You proclaim a legal equality, and the 
actual inequality which continues to exist causes more suffering, and becomes 
more irritating than ever. 


The immense circulation of Mr. Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty is an instructive commentary on these words, published five 
years ago. It is true that Socialism has little hold in the United 
States, and is directly at variance with the best tendencies of Demo- 
cracy, but it is zealously advocated by the democratic press in Europe, 
and is likely to be stimulated by the advance of Democracy in England 
for many years to come. 

Though socialistic ideas have taken deeper root on the Continent 
than in England, it is to be feared that England has special reason 
to guard against their propagation. The greatest weakness of party 
government, as it exists in this country, is the proneness of one party 
to bid against the other for democratic support, and it would not be 
difficult to show how many benevolent measures, containing the germ 
of Socialism, have recently owed their origin to this fatal competition. 
Of these, by far the most important and disastrous is the Irish Land 
Act of 1881. If the progress of Democracy should involve further 
and further applications of that evil precedent to agrarian and 
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commercial relations, the national character will assuredly become 
demoralised ; State protection will usurp the place of self-help, and 
in the vain attempt to redress inequality by Act of Parliament we 
may end by quenching that spirit of liberty to which England owes 
so much not only of its present greatness, but of its capacity for a 
truly democratic civilisation. 

4. A fourth and more hopeful symptom of advancing Democracy 
is the far more active and intelligent part taken in elections by the 
mass of the people, who in too many boroughs had been passive 
material in the hands of self-elected committees, or cliques of local 
busybodies. The so-called Caucus system is rather the expression 
than the cause of this activity, which is shown in the greater 
frequency of political meetings, and even in the curious growth of 
mimic Parliaments on the model of the House of Commons. But 
the Caucus system has assuredly done much to stimulate and to con- 
solidate democratic organisation, giving a new political life to some 
of our more sluggish constituencies. In this it has been purely 
beneficial ; it is mischievous so far as it tends to crush out personal 
independence and converts the representative into the mere delegate. 
It is one thing for the numerical majority of electors to claim the 
right of choosing a candidate for themselves, and of ascertaining that 
his general views are in harmony with their own; it is another to 
insist on dictating his vote on each particular measure, thereby 
annulling the grand advantage of representative government. 
Happily, this abuse of the Caucus system is likely to be checked by 
the natural good sense and independence of Englishmen; mean- 
while, the system itself is, at least, a proof of a healthy democratic 
interest in national politics. 

5. But the influence of democratic tendencies is equally manifest 
within the walls of Parliament itself. Lord Palmerston was not far 
wrong in surmising that, if the franchise were lowered, the actors of 
the political drama would probably remain much the same as before, 
but that they would play to the gallery, instead of to the pit and 
boxes. Several men of rough democratic fibre have forced their way 
into the House of Commons, but on the whole birth and wealth seem 
to hold their own in the open market of electioneering. The differ- 
ence is that every question is discussed with a special regard for the 
claims and feelings of the million, sometimes verging upon undis- 
guised popularity-hunting. Hence the protectionist spirit which has 
reappeared in Parliamentary debates. Whether it be the griev- 
ances of the Highland crofters, or the extension of polling hours to 
suit the convenience of labourers, or the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, or Sunday closing, or any other subject which touches work- 
ing-class sympathies, a sensitive anxiety is now shown to propitiate 
the poorest voters which used to be reserved for the prejudices of 
territorial aristocracy and commercial plutocracy. The same tender 
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solicitude for the comfort of the many, as against the privileges of 
the few, may be traced even in such comparatively trifling matters 
as the recent erection of street-refuges for the security of foot pas- 
sengers, and recent arrangements for the more popular enjoyment of 
royal parks. This deference to ‘Demos,’ as Aristophanes called it, 
may be carried, as we have seen, to socialistic extremes, but it is often 
dictated by motives not far removed from that paramount concern 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number which ought to be 
the first rule of statesmanship. There is a striking passage in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Early Days of Charles James Fox where he shows how 
intense is the sentiment of oligarchical freemasonry, and how closely 
it is brought home to each member of such an exclusive society as 
then governed England. Sometimes an honest statesman might be 
supported by this sentiment against the civiwm ardor prava juben- 
tiwm; but, in the main, it must surely be safer and better for 
politicians to rely, as they now must, on the good opinion, not of a 
caste or a class, but of a much larger public, almost coextensive with 
the nation. , 

6. On the other hand, we cannot expect the same delicacy or 
sense of honour from those who are studying to please small trades- 
people, artisans, and day-labourers, as from those who obey the un- 
written code of cultivated and refined circles. The experience of 
ancient Greece and Rome proves that chivalry may attain perfection 
under a republican government, but it certainly does not flourish 
nowadays in an atmosphere of social equality, or among persons 
chiefly engaged in mercantile competition. Noblesse oblige is a 
maxim which finds no response in the bowrgeoisie or the prolétariat. 
Hence the admitted decline of gentlemanlike feeling and manners 
in the House of Commons which Mr. Bright has not shrunk from 
pointing out, and which is most conspicuous in a large section of 
the Irish members. We are bluntly warned by a Radical publicist 
that the House of Commons mzst‘ become the worst club in London, 
if it is to be a faithful mirror of popular political sentiment,’ and the 
remark is too forcibly confirmed by the example of the American and 
colonial legislatures. In this country the name of gentleman is 
still held in honour, but conduct unworthy of a gentleman is no 
longer condemned as it used to be by the House of Commons itself, 
and public opinion is not in advance of Parliamentary sentiment. 
Indeed it appears that vulgarity of tone is rather aggravated in 
England by that fierce light of publicity, gathered into a focus 
by ‘society papers,’ which now beats, not on thrones only, but on 
every transaction of private life. This is among the least amiable 
symptoms of democratic progress, but it is, unhappily, not the least 
characteristic. 

III. Such being the general causes, and the chief symptoms, of 
democratic progress, we have to consider what attitude a far-sighted 
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statesman ought to assume towards it, apart from the view which he 
may adopt on particular articles of the democratic programme. And, 

first, let us dismiss once for all the absurd and unworthy notion that 

democracy must be welcomed because, forsooth, its progress is decreed 

by Political Necessity. No illusion has been so potent or so mis- 

chievous in its effect on statesmanship, as this metaphysical bugbear, 

peculiar to modern thought, of Political Necessity. The ancients held 

that man was often the sport of a cruel Destiny, but that Destiny was 

supposed to be superhuman, and was practically excluded from their 

calculations. It has been reserved for modern political philosophers 

to cower before a destiny of their own invention—an idol which is 

created by public opinion in its own image, and of which those who 

bow down to it individually form a part. If people had but the nerve 

to brave the consequences of defying a destiny of this kind, and acting 
on the far sounder belief that ‘man is man and master of his fate,’ it 

would often turn out that what had been mistaken for an irresistible 

stream of Political Necessity was nothing but a movement got up by 
a small band of doctrinaires, and capable of being stopped by a very 
moderate display of energy and self-sacrifice. If, then, such were the 
character of the democratic movement in England, if it depended for 
its success mainly upon those imaginary laws of Nature which are 
really within human control, it would be the duty of a true states- 
man to confront it boldly, and, should it appear mischievous, to 
oppose it vigorously. 

If, on the other hand, we have rightly interpreted the origin of 
this movement, we shall be compelled to recognise it as really 
irresistible in the political sense. It is irresistible in that sense, 
because it springs inevitably from causes, outside the sphere of poli- 
tics, which have broken down the old barriers separating nations 
and classes, sapped the convictions which upheld privilege and 
authority, revived, though in a worldlier form, the sense of common 
brotherhood first proclaimed by the Gospel, and opened up the 
vision of a higher comfort and culture for the toiling and suf- 
fering masses of mankind. No one pretends that it is possible to 
arrest the development of mechanical invention, of locomotion, of 
trade, or even of education, and, unless the development of these 
forces can be arrested, the march of Democracy cannot be arrested. 
The existing Parliament may refuse the franchise to agricultural 
labourers, but it cannot prevent agricultural labourers becoming more 
intelligent or more independent; they must be enfranchised sooner 
or later, or their discontent will be a serious political danger, and, if 
they be enfranchised too late, the impulse given to Democracy will be 
all the greater. It was for this reason that De Tocqueville justly 
regarded the progress of Democracy as inevitable. He saw in it a 
political and social tendency inherent in the growth of modern civi- 
lisation, and he wisely set himself, not to preach against it, but to 
study its probable operation. 
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It does not follow, however, that because the progress of Democracy 
may be inevitable, in England as elsewhere, it is therefore an unmixed 
benefit, still less that nothing can be done to direct it. A true 
friend of Democracy as it ought to be will not shut his eyes to the 
vices of Democracy as it is. He will not fail to observe that, in de- 
stroying many superstitions and prejudices, it has put nothing in their 
place, and has encouraged a contempt for experience which bodes ill 
for the stability of democratic policy. Whatever his confidence in 
the people, if left to follow their own convictions, he will not ignore 
the risk of their falling a prey to the arts of politicians trading upon 
their weaknesses and pandering to their passions. He may see reason 
to hope that Jack Cade would now fail to impose upon an audience of 
English working men, but he would not trust every constituency to 
reject Jack Cade’s doctrines clothed in a socialist garb, and he knows 
that candidates of infamous character have been the chosen fayourites 
of the populace not only in America and the colonies, but much 
nearer home. Whether or not he deplores the visible decay of dog- 
matic faith among the masses in Great Britain, he cannot but 
apprehend that a people which no longer feared God might cease to 
regard man, and that unrestrained selfishness, rather than universal 
zeal for the public good, might result from a democratic regeneration 
of English society. 

It is right that all these misgivings should be laid to heart by 
those who appreciate, and aspire to guide, the progress of Democracy 
in England. But it would be very wrong to let them obscure our 
view of those more favourable omens which justify, not political 
optimism, but a cheerful and courageous acceptance of the inevitable. 
Let us freely admit the besetting dangers and temptations of Demo- 
eracy, but let us not forget the davgers and temptations which 
Democracy counteracts. If we must needs mistrust democratic ideas 
of economical justice, what shall we say of that system of taxation 
which, for want of democratic pressure, was the curse of France before 
the Revolution ; and what of the Corn Laws and other commercial 
abuses which prevailed in this country until they were swept away by 
democratic pressure? Subservience to mobs tends, no doubt, to 
lower the standard of political morality, but is subservience to courts 
less demoralising ; and were members of Parliament, after all, more 
high-minded in the lifetime of Sir Robert Walpole, when there was 
no democracy to flatter? Many small, and some large, constituencies 
are doubtless tainted with corruption, but do not the vast majority of 
electors vote honestly ; and is not even the servile and venal residuum 

almost as pure as the select bodies which monopolised borough elections 

in the oldentimes? The democratic press of our own day may not be 
as moderate or scrupulous as we could desire, but can it be said that 
modern English journalism, as a whole, compares unfavourably with the 
coarse pamphleteering literature of which Swift and Junius produced 
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the choicest specimens ; and have not the organs of sound political 
information been multiplied a hundred- or thousand-fold since the 
people have begun to read newspapers? These are not irrelevant 
questions ; they bear directly on the past history of democratic pro- 
gress, which is the most trustworthy basis for a forecast of its future 
tendencies. The prospect of liberty so ample as that which English- 
men now enjoy would have alarmed timid reformers of the last century 
quite as much as the prospect of greater political and social equality 
alarms those of the present age. Yet England, notwithstanding the 
much greater scale and complexity of its national life, is practically 
much easier to govern at this moment than it was in the evil days 
of court intrigue and parliamentary bribery. It was easier to govern 
after the Reform Act of 1832 than before it, and it became easier still 
after the Reform Act of 1867. Why should we doubt that future 
generations of English statesmen will learn to weather the admitted 
perils of advancing Democracy as skilfully as their fathers weathered 
the perils of personal government and oligarchy, or that a new order 
of politica! virtues will be developed under new social conditions ? 

One thing is certain, that it requires a more thorough political 
training, and a larger range of political knowledge, to lead a demo- 
cratic nation and an almost despotic House of Commons, than it did 
to govern England as Walpole and Pitt governed it. The business 
then conducted by departments of State was comparatively simple, 
and a patrician minister of no extraordinary capacity might well 
appear to stand a head and shoulders above the people, when so few 
took an active part in public affairs, and political life was still a close 
profession. Unless democratic progress is accompanied by a constant 
growth in the political education of statesmen, government will 
assuredly become weaker and weaker to control popular impulses, 
and popular impulses, however genuine, can never be a safe regulator 
even of domestic policy, much less of imperial policy, so long as the 
masses are mainly engrossed by manual labour, and ignorant of nearly 
all that it concerns a statesman to know. Mr. Bright is fond of tell- 
ing us that ‘ the people have no interest in wrong.’ This is true, but 
it is equally true that mankind has no interest in vice or error. If 
human nature could be trusted to understand and pursue its own 
highest interests, without instruction or guidance, this world would 
indeed be a paradise, and we might do well to welcome the substitu- 
tion of plébiscites for responsible government. Unhappily, it is far 
otherwise, and the future of Democracy mainly depends on the willing- 
ness of the omnipotent people to be led by highly trained and con- 
scientious statesmen, on the future supply of such leaders, and on 
their willingness to serve the people upon such terms as Democracy 
will accept. 

Now, it may be fairly urged that, in proportion as the suffrage is 
extended and the governing classes recruited from below, the choice 
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of materials for statesmanship will be increased, while the statesman 
will derive increased assistance from intelligent criticism. The men 
who now attain Cabinet office cannot be presumed to be the ablest 
politicians that Great Britain can produce, but only the ablest or 
most successful of those with leisure enough, fortune enough, and 
local interest enough, to find seats in Parliament and force themselves 
into the front ranks. The progress of Democracy will open a larger 
field of selection, but will the multitude of electors avail themselves 
of it, choose the best candidates, and support the wisest statesmen ? 
This is a question on which no prudent man will offer a confident 
opinion, for here the results of English experience materially differ 
from the lesson taught by the experience of America and the Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

Hitherto, in this country, there have been few signs of a re- 
luctance among men of high culture and social position to venture 
out on the open sea of politics, and not many signs of a reluctance in 
great popular constituencies to accept or even to prefer men of this 
type, when they can be induced to come forward. If such men are 
sometimes deterred from offering themselves, it is not so much by 
the display or the fear of democratic jealousy as by the covert oppo- 
sition of short-sighted and self-seeking wirepullers, who’ delight to 
honour the plausible money-maker, perhaps equally destitute of 
public spirit or political capacity, since they have no other ideal of 
merit than success and no other ideal of success than self-aggrandise- 
ment. No doubt rich candidates sometimes buy seats by corrupting 
poor electors, but they have to conduct their corrupt practices in 
secret, and an Act has just been passed, with the hearty approval of 
the public, which cannot fail to hinder corrupt practices in future. 
No doubt, great popular audiences will always be prone to follow 
demagogues, and to be unduly swayed by rhetorical ability, but 
English demagogues seldom venture to court popularity by appeals 
to base passions or sentiments, and the larger the constituency the 
higher, as a rule, is the general tone of electioneering speeches. 
Moreover, English society is not stratified in horizontal layers ; nor 
do the working classes form a solid phalanx or mystic brotherhood 
swayed by one imperious will. The better they are known, the 
more they are found to comprise an infinite variety of interests, 
habits, and opinions, among which strong patriotic and Conser- 
vative instincts are by no means wanting. If we looked to Great 
Britain alone, we might be tempted to await the progress of Demo- 
cracy with little anxiety, and to rely on the extension of national 
education as an adequate security against any risk involved in a 
further extension of the suffrage. But at this point we are rudely 
confronted with the experience of America and our own colonies. 
There barefaced appeals to selfishness, bordering on dishonesty, con- 
stantly win the confidence of large constituencies better educated, on 
the average, than our own; and even personal integrity is by no 
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means a qualification for political life. Let it be granted that Anglo- 
Saxon good sense, if not a higher principle, generally prevents these 
evil influences being carried to the extreme length of spoliation or 
repudiation ; still the broad fact remains that, with the progress of 
Democracy, the standard of electoral purity and of public honour has 
apparently been lowered in highly educated communities. Educa- 
tion alone, then, at least in its narrower sense, is no effectual safe- 
guard against the perils of advancing Democracy. Nor have we a 
right to assume that England will long be protected against them by 
her precious inheritance of sound traditions, so far as these traditions 
are mere survivals of institutions which Democracy is breaking down. 

There is, however, another explanation of the contrast between 
the code of political morality recognised in England and that recog- 
nised in the United States or the colonies. These democratic com- 
munities have practically no foreign policy or imperial responsibilities, 
and politics are practically confined to conflicts and regulation ot 
material interests. In this country, on the other hand, even the 
humblest elector is sometimes made to feel that he is a member of 
the great European family, and a partner in a world-wide empire, to 
govern which requires a wisdom beyond the shrewdness of a merchant 
or railway director. Moreover, new countries are farmore emphatically 
‘nations of shopkeepers’ than England, having comparatively few 
citizens with leisure, independence, and social prestige enough to rise 
above mercenary interests, or even to dispense with a salary fer 
serving in Parliament. The advantage which England enjoys, in 
this respect, may well be weighed by the coming Democracy against 
the advantage of paying members, and thus opening Parliament to 
needy adventurers as well as to needy patriots. 

At all events, our best hope for the future lies in cultivating and 
elevating the nobler conception of citizenship and statesmanship 
hitherto characteristic of England. Nothing but the maintenance of 
a high national character will avail to render the progress of Demo- 
cracy conducive to national greatness or to national happiness. The 
standard of public virtue which may suffice for aristocratic govern- 
ment will not suffice for democratic government. The whole sphere 
of politics must be moralised, so to speak, and brought under the 
control of purer motives, if the more direct rule of the people in 
England is to be as successful as the older form of constitutional 
monarchy. If Democracy will not endure Privilege and Authority, it 
must learn to yield ungrudging loyalty to intellectual and moral 
ascendency. If it is not to be actuated by a refined sense of honour, 
it must be actuated by a robust sense of duty. If it will not be con- 
trolled by any power independent of itself, it must deliberately erect 
barriers against its own autocracy, as, for instance, by a thorough 
reconstruction of local government, and the delegation to local bodies 
of a much larger jurisdiction. The richer classes, on their part, must 
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adopt the advice of M. de Laveleye, and combine plain living with 
high thinking and earnest work. The spirit of Christianity, demo- 
cratic as it is, must be carried into political life, and the so-called 
laws of political economy must be reconciled with the dictates of 
benevolence, not by class legislation, but rather by the voluntary 
efforts of individuals and societies. Socialism must be combated, not 
by flinging away the rights of property, as sops to soothe the socia- 
listic Cerberus, but, on the contrary, by far-sighted measures favouring 
a more equal distribution of property, and making as many citizens 
as possible shareholders in the national prosperity. If the House of 
Lords is to be upheld, it must be reinforced with life peers, and 
submit to such other modifications of its constitution as may convert 
it into an efficient and popular Second Chamber. If the Church is 
to be upheld, it must be made in fact, and not in name only, the 
Church of the people. 

Such counsels as these will not prevail, or will be adopted too 
late, if men fitted by nature and position to lead Democracy cynic- 
ally persist in holding aloof from politics. Electors cannot be 
justly blamed for mistaking copper for gold, if the gold is never 
offered for their acceptance. Nor can it be truly asserted of Demo- 
cracy that it is tlie implacable foe of all superiority. It levels social 
and political inequalities, but it cannot level superiority of birth, of 
wealth, of intellect, of character, of energy, or of education ; on the 
contrary, it gives free scope to each of these, and often rewards its 
fortunate possessor with unstinted homage. Science and art, literature 
and commerce, may and do flourish under the shelter of Democracy ; 
it rests with their leading representatives to moderate and ennoble 
Democracy by heartily associating themselves with the people. Let 
it never be forgotten that, come what may, the mighty engines of 
Education and the Press must always remain in the hands of men 
far above the multitude in mental culture, if not in social position. 
The Universities have already done much in England, and may yet 
do far more, to promote the sentiment of fraternity by which equality 
should be consecrated. The London School Board, a standing 
example of unselfish public spirit, has appreciably humanised the 
dangerous classes of the metropolis, not only by reclaiming the street 
Arabs, but also by establishing a bond of sympathy, and a common 
ground of public action, between the higher and lower strata of the 
vast London population. It isin this direction, and in this spirit, 
that we must continue to move patiently and fearlessly, if we are to 
ward off the violent shock of democratic revolution by the gradual 
process of democratic evolution. For the vices of Democracy are 
only to be subdued by a vigorous development of its virtues; and 
those only will have strength to control the democratic movement 
who honestly and heartily embrace the democratic ideal of society. 


GrorGE C. BroprIck. 
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